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culate. 
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until after the expiration of^four months from the date of its 
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expiration of a fortm'ght from the time of their being received, 
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Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society, 




CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 



E».A.E.T I. 



/. — Record of Proceedings. 

B<nnbay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society came into 
|, e, under the designation of the Bombay Literary Society, on 
Norember 1804, As the hundredth anniversary of its founda- 
is thus approaching it was considered expedient to take 
^ :s for the commemoration thereof. The matter was brought 
■ vhe Committee of Management on the 17th September 1903. 
' t question put was whether an International Congress could be 
>u[ the financial difficulties, coupled with the fact that a 
meeting of the International Congress of Orientalists was 
about to be held in Algiers induced the Committee to lay aside the larger 
scheme and C(>nfine itself to a local celebration. A Sub-Committee 
was appointed ta prepare a plan. Its chief recommendations were 
(1) that a meeting or meetings of the Society should be held at which 
papers . Tuould be read, (2) that a Memorial Volume should be pub- . 
lisl)'^ containing an account of the results achieved in Oriental study 
and also original papers, and (3) that if possible a Centenary cata- 
logue of the books in the library should be printed. It was also 
niggested that a public Cenverzaeione should be held ; and an excur- 
sion made to some place of historic interest. At a meeting on the 
15th February 1904, these recommendations were adopted and it was 
agreed to issue a circular to members, setting forth the proposals 
and requesting subscriptions. In response to this circular about two 
thousand Rupees were received. At a later meeting it was re. 
solved that the celebration should commence on the 17th January 1905. 
A programme of papers was drawn up and circulated. The Sec- 
tions were— Sanskrit, Persian, Archaeology, Numismatics, History 
and Science. It was intended that one half of the papers should 
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present summaries of past investigations or results achieved while 
the other half should deal with questions of to-day. In its final shape 
the programme contained twenty-two papers. An account of the 
Growth of Bombay during the Nineteenth Century, undertaken by a 
highly competent civilian had for the present, in consequence of 
increased official duties, to be abandoned. 

The celebration began on Tuesday, the 17th January. On that day 
at 4 P.M. the Persian Section met when Mr. J. J. Modi read his 
paper entitled a ** Glimpse into the Journals of the Society." The Chair- 
man, Mr. K. R. Cama, in opening the proceedings remarked on the 
distinguished founders of the Society, and added that no other Institu- 
tion in Western India had reached the venerable age of a hundred 
years. At 5-15 in the Durbar Room the Honorary Secretary read a 
paper on the ** History of the Society " when the Hon'ble Sir Lawrence * 
Jenkins, K.C.I. E., Chief Justice, presided. At this meeting over one 
hundred were present. At 6-15 the Archaeology Section commenced 
when the Hon*ble Mr. Justice Batty presided. The walls of the room 
were adorned with Drawings from the Archaeological office. 
Dr. Burgess* paper was announced and Mr. Cousens' paper was read. 
Some discussion followed in which Dr. Bhandarkar, Mr. Modi 
and Mr. Haraprasad Shastri of Calcutta, took part. The Shastri 
urged that Excavation should go hand in hand with Conservation. It 
was proposed and unanimously agreed to that a vote of thanks be 
conveyed to H. E. Lord Curzon, the Viceroy, for the intelligent and 
careful interest he has shown in the monuments of the country, culmi- 
nating in the Act recently passed for the Preservation of Ancient Monu- 
ments (1904). At 8-30 the Persian Section (adjourned) met, Mr. Modi 
in the Chair, when papers were read by Professor Isfahani on ** Arabic 
Poetry" and Professor Coyajion the " Persian Language." 

The Second Day was devoted entirely to the Sanskrit SecGb;! . In 
the first sitting from 11-30— 1-30 four papers were read ; by Pro- 
fessor Bhadkamkar on ** Investigations of Sanskrit Literature," Profes- 
sor S. R. Bhandarkar on the ** Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts," Pro- 
fessor Pathak on the "Age of the Sanskrit Poet, Kaviraj," and Mr. V. R. 
Natu on an ** Inscription from Vijayanagar. " Dr. Bhandarkar presided 
throughout and the first and fourth papers were followed by consider- 
able discussion. In the afternoon sitting (3-30—6-30) other four papers 
were read ; by the Rev. Dr. Abbott on the ** Language of the Katkaris," 
Mr. M. R. Bodas on ** Hindu Philosophy," Dr. Bhandarkar on the 
* * Elucidation of the History of the Country by the Study of Inscriptions " 
and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., on ** Epics and Puranas." During 
the reading of the last two, Mr. Justice Chandavarkar occupied the 
Qiaic 
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The Third Day (19th January) was occupied with the History, 
Science and Numismatics Sections. The History Section met in the 
forenoon, Mr. James McDonald presiding, when papers were read by 
Mr. Purshottam V. Maoji on *' Native Administrative Genius in the 
Nineteenth Century," and Mr. D.B. Parasnis on the * 'Progress of Mara- 
thi Historical Literature." The meeting then adjourned. At 4 p.m. 
the Science Section met, the Rev. Dr. Mackichan in the Chair. 
Lt-Colonel Kirtikar, I. M.S., read his paper on the ** Progress in Botany 
and Zoology during the last Century. " This was followed, after a brief 
interval during which a group was photographed, by Lt. -Colonel W. 
Bannerman, I. M.S., who read a paper on *' Some Recent Advances in 
Protozoal Pathology in Relation to Human Beings." The concluding 
remarks of the Chairman are given elsewhere. 

At 6-30 the Numismatics Section met. Principal MacMillan presided. 
Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., read a paper giving a summary 
of the Researches published in the Society's Journals. The Rev. 
Dr. G. P. Taylor submitted and partially read a paper on the 
" Moghul Mints " in which he gave exhaustive statistics. With the 
Chairman's remarks the meeting closed. 

On the Fourth Day, (20th January) at 11-30 a.m., the History Section 
held its second meeting. Mr. R. P. Karkaria read a paper on the 
** Death of Shivaji " and Mr. V. R. Natu followed with a paper on a 
*' History of Bijapur " written in Persian by Raffuden Ibrahim Tawafik 
Shiraji. This concluded the reading of papers. 



The Social side of the Programme contained the following items: — 
1 8th Jan. 8-30— n -30 p.m. ... Conversazione » 
20th ,, 2-15 — 6-30 ,, ... Excursion to Elephanta. 
„ ,, 9-0 — II- o ,, ••• Visit to Industrial Exhibition. 
2ist „ 4-0— 6-0 ,, ... Afternoon party given by Mr. Tri- 

bhuvandas Mangaldas Nathu- 
bhoy. 
The last of these on account of the sudden illness of Mr. Tribhuvan- 
das had to be postponed. The Excursion to Elephanta in a steamer 
liberally grant^ by Mr. A. M. Monteath, Agent of the B. I. S. N. Co., 
gave great satisfaction to the party who availed themselves of it. 
Dr. Bhandarkar, LL.D., CLE., was the chief interpreter. The 
group was photographed both with sunlight and flashlight ; in the 
latter case in front of the Trimurti or triple figure of the central cave. 

The Conversasione on Wednesday evening was the most popular 
function of the celebration.' The attendance approximated six hun- 
dred. The arrangements for the evening, in which the office was 
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actively assisted by Mr. Aspinwall, were in two parts. During the 
first (8-30— I o-o) objects of Scientific and Artistic interest were exhi- 
bited. During the second (lo-o— 11-30) addresses were delivered under 
the presidency of H. E. Lord Lamington, the Governor. 

During this evening the Central Hall, the Library Rooms and also 
the rooms on the south side were taken advantage of. The Central 
Hall was, with the aid of Mr. Cecil Burns of the School of Art, taste- 
fully decorated, and on a succession of tables a large number of art or 
illustrated books were laid out. At the back of the Hall were refresh- 
ments while in front on the verandah was a telescope from Wilson 
College, directed to the planet Jupiter whose sixth moon has just 
been discovered. At rapid intervals instrumental music was played ; 
organ recitals being given by Major Jennings, LM.S., Mr. Clement 
Robinson and Mr. Macnee, a pianola being exhibited by a representative 
of Messrs. Rose & Co., and cornet solos being given by Mr. Aubrey 
Rhenius. In the first room on the north-western side Messrs. Kemp 
& Co. exhibited in darkness the wonderful luminosity of Radium. In 
the next room there was a large variety of objects of interest. On 
one set of tables ancient coins were exhibited, gold, silver and copper, 
and the gold and silver seals of the late Satara kingdom. On another 
set of tables were old and rare books and MSS. These included 
Sanskrit MSS. on decorated palm leaves, Buddhist MSS. from 
Nepaul, an illuminated MS. of the Koran, and a beautiful fourteenth 
century MS. of Dante's Divina Commedia. On a third set of tables 
Colonel Bannerman, I. M.S., Director of the Plague Research Labora- 
tory, assisted by Captain Liston, I. M.S., exhibited by means of 
Microscopic slides various micro-organisms. In the other Library 
rooms many valuable books and art publications were laid out, and 
in the main room a Gramophone, lent by Messrs. Nadkarni & Co., 
gave forth Indian music. The two rooms to the south-east of the 
Central Hall were also fully occupied. In one of these Colonel Ban- 
nerman exhibited on a screen, and explained, the life-history of 
the malaria parasite and of others referred to in his Paper, while 
Colonel Kirtikar gave interesting displays of a botanical kind. In 
the other room Major Collis-Barry, I. M.S., of Grant Medical College, 
exhibited a great variety of chemical instruments and apparatus, 
including the spectroscope, the X-rays and means for testing economic 
products, such as oils, spirits, wines and sugar. 

Colonel Bannerman's specimens illustrative of his paper ** On 
Recent Advances in Protozoal Pathology " included the following : — 

!• Parasites of malarial fever showing the endogenous or 
schizogonous cycle of the parasite in man in various 
stages of development. 
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2. Parasites of Surra and Nagana ; (Trypanosoma evanst and 

T. bruct) ; attention being called to the recent prevalence 
of the former among the horses in Bombay, and the rela- 
tionship of these to the trypanosomes causing the sleeping 
sickness of Uganda. 

3. Parasites of Splenomegaly, causing the diseases known as 

*' Kala Azar " in Assam and ** Chronic Malarial 
Cachexia " in Madras. As these diseases have not yet 
been found in Bombay, the Society was indebted to 
Major C. Donovan, I. M.S., of Madras, for specimens of 
the parasite {Letshmam'a donovani) from the spleen of a 
patient, and to Lieut. S. R. Christophers, I. M.S., of the 
King Institute, Madras, for a very interesting and unique 
slide showing the flagellate form of this parasite as deve- 
loped in citrated blood and discovered by him some two 
months ago. 

In addition to these protozoal forms, some slides showing the 
Spiril/um ohenneieri the causative agent of Relapsing fever, and 
Bacillus pestis were shown. 

The lantern display showed the development of the Malarial 
parasite in human blood and in the body of the Anopheles mos- 
quito and portraits of Laveran, the discoverer of the parasite, 
Sir Patrick Manson, the propounder of the mosquito theory, and 
Major Ronald Ross, I. M.S., w^ho proved the truth of this theory, were 
displayed. Typical pictures of the various kinds of mosquitoes and 
their breeding grounds in Bombay City were also shown. 

Specimens of the Trypanosoma gamhiense^ the cause of Sleeping 
Sickness, T, hrucei and evanst, the cause of Tsetse-fly disease 
(Nagana) in Africa and Surra in India were likewise displayed on the 
screen. A picture of Glossina palpalis, the biting fly, which conveys 
sleeping sickness from one person to another was displayed. 

A short lecture explanatory of the above was delivered on two occa- 
aons during the evening by Lieut. -Colonel Bannerman. 



About 10 P.M. His Excellency Lord Lamington accompanied by the 
Private Secretary arrived and was met by the Vice-Presidents, Mem- 
bers of Committee, the Hon, Mr. Edgerley, Member of Council, and 
several Judges and leading citizens. The audience stood while the 
National Anthem Was played. His Excellency then briefly visited the 
various rooms and thereafter took the chair* 
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Lord Lamington in addressing the meeting said: — Ladies and Gentle* 
men, — I have in the first place to apologise for being rather late in my 
arrival here this evening. I must say that it is in part due to the fact 
that whilst we possess so many admirable institutions in Bombay, we 
still possess some which belong to a bye-gone age such as a level- 
crossing over the railway which very often obstructs traffic and causes 
considerable delay. I regret, too, on my own account, that I was late, 
because I had to pay a hurried visit to the various rooms round this 
central hall to inspect many objects of interest that are displayed there. 
I may say that having seen what I have seen there I congratulate 
those who have organised the exhibition for the thoroughness of the 
various articles of scientific use that have been collected together and 
also for being the possessors of so many valuable books and great 
collection of coins. I noticed from the programme of this evening that 
one of two courses was open to me. One is comparatively easy, and 
the other is difficult. I naturally preferred the easy one, and I am right 
in my selection. My easy course was that my remarks should be 
very brief. I am inclined to say that I am justified in making that 
choice from the fact that no one here wishes to hear about the Society. 
In the first place I presume that they are probably acquainted with the 
work of the Society and have read its journals, and feel that they have 
plenty of opportunity of reading in the press the history of the Society, 
and above all they must have had opportunities of informing themselves 
with the very splendid address given yesterday by my friend on my right, 
the Rev.Mr.Scott (Applause). But in case any one in this hall and particu- 
larly any of the outside public has not read that address I strongly advise 
him to study it, and more particularly the last column which summarises 
his remarks. You could not get a more adequate history or better 
idea of the scope of the work undertaken by the Society, and above 
all you could not get more tersely put all maxims more appropriately 
dealing with the advantages of study and of research. Well, ladies 
and gentlemen, I do not propose for a moment to do most inadequately 
what has been performed so ver>' effectively by Mr. Scott. But I do 
think this Asiatic Society in Bombay is deserving of all credit for the 
work it has done in the past and for what it is doing at present. One 
or two events of its past history give sufficient evidence of the value 
of its work. As you see stated in the journals of the Society, from 
time to time it has been consulted by the 'Government of India. In 
1847 when the Chinese Mission was being despatched, the Government 
of India asked it to put down succinctly what should be the desiderata 
of that mission in regard to inquiry and research in China. You are 
aware that the Society was responsible for an observatory in Bombay, 
and appointed an astronomer for it. It was also* consulted by the 
Government of India regarding antiquarian research. This is sufficient 
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to show that the work for which this Society has made itself originally 
responsible has been recognised by the Supreme Government As Mr, 
Scott said, the work undertaken by the Parent Society in London 
is now being taken up by other special societies, and to a p r :ater 
extent by several departments under Government. That is natural. 
But one ought to say that this Society still is a starting point for any- 
body whether official or non-official to prosecute inquiry or research. 
They can come here and get .information on almost every branch of 
knowledge. And there is one very notable feature to my mind, on 
looking at this assembly here, to think that it was only in 1840 that 
Mr. Manockji was the first native of India who was admitted within the 
precincts of this Society. When I see so many native gentlemen before 
me this evening and when I know that addresses have been read by 
them on the occasion of this centenary, it is very evident what firm hold 
this Society has, not only upon the Europeans, who were originally re- 
sponsible for its undertaking but upon those who are properly the most 
interested in conducting and extending the operations of this Society. 
And may I say one other word about these days of specialisation ? It 
is quite true that there are departments which inquire deeply and take 
up subjects which were formerly taken up by the Parent Society. I do 
not think that that ought to deter any individual who is keenly desirous 
of informing himself and possibly the world at large. However speciali- 
sation is the order of the day. Some particular point is always open to 
the anxious inquirer : no matter how trivial the subject may be, there 
is always something fresh to learn about it. And, therefore, whilst 
the departments of the Society are dealing with special branches of 
knowledge, it is still open to the individual to prosecute inquiries on one 
particular or special point. I think there are many others who might 
well devote some portion of their time — even if it is an hour or so — to 
tr>' to elucidate subjects which still require investigation. There may 
not perhaps be time to extend their inquiry over a large field, but some 
small corner of it is still open to them to prosecute inquiry upon. 
Whilst doing so they will gain interest in their own lines and possibly 
thus will extend and increase the sum of human knowledge. Ladies and 
gentlemen, there is one other branch of course of the Society by which 
it has been more particularly known by the outside public and that 
is its library, and it is very gratifying to know that there are nearly a 
hundred thousand volumes for which this Society is responsible. It is 
no doubt the branch which appeals to the larger proportion of the 
public. I am glad to say that they have collected not only numbers 
of books but they have become possessor of valuable volumes of solid 
and permanent interest. Mr. Scott in his remarks yesterday referred 
to the question of the museum, which I trust may soon be started, 
(Applause.) But I should like to mention, because I brought forward 
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the idea last year, that I do not wish to be thought that I myself am 
pressing for the starting of a museum. What I should like to see 
would be a spontaneous desire on the part of the people of Bombay to 
have in their midst a place where treasures of various interest may 
properly be housed. It is to be assumed that if a museum were started, 
it would be visited by numbers of people. Equally before the museum 
is started, I should like to see the idea of the scheme having the support 
of the multitude at large. I do not see why— if an object which is fraught 
with public interest — why the public in the first place should not show 
that they are intent upon being the possessor of the musuem of the 
character I described. I only therefore wish to make that remark, be- 
cause I should like to see the idea being taken up by those who are 
really to be benefited hereafter. I wish now to express my satisfaction 
on being present on this very notable occasion. I imagine, among 
other talents. Sir James Mackintosh must have had that great gift of 
imagination. Sir James Mackintosh, that very illustrious lawyer, 
politician, and philosopher, when in company with his d'stinguished 
friends at Parel Government House, must have foreseen possibly how 
the scheme which they evolved would develop in future. That was a 
hundred years ago, and, therefore, I think we should pay this tribute of 
regard to the memory of Sir James Mackintosh and his colleagues, 
who originated what it then was, the Literary Society of Bombay. I 
trust that this centenary only marks one mile sione in ihe course of 
prosperity ihai awaiis the Royal Asiatic Society of Bombay in future — a 
course of prosperity, which will tend to individuals acquiring fresh in- 
terests and knowledge in their own lives and which will enable them 
also to change the unknown into the known. (Loud applause.) 

His Highness the Aga Khan said : — Your Excellency, ladies and 
gentlemen, — On this historical occasion of the celebration of the 
centenary of this Society, I consider it to be a great privilege to be 
permitted to add my congratulation to those which it has received from 
so many influential quarters. In the growth of Bombay itself, the 
Society has played a conspicuous part, for at the time of its birth there 
were hardly any public bodies in existence here, which had for their 
objects either the growth of Western knowledge, of the introduction of 
Western culture and institutions, or the bringing together of men of 
European and Indian nationalities in the pursuit of literature. At this 
time of the day, when such bodies are not uncommon amongst us, it 
may be difficult to realise the magnanimity and the far-seeing benevo- 
lence of those who took upon themselves to found an institution with 
such noble ends. But the ample realisation of those objects in the 
working of this Society throughout its eventful career, and the 
copious imitation, which the example of its conception has had in re- 
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cent years in the growth of other literary and scientific bodies, prove 
that it has largely contributed that energy to the public life of Bombay 
which has given her a high place not only amongst the cities of India, 
but amongst those also of the civilised world. It is difficult for us now 
to realise what a tremendous boon this magnificent library, so compact 
and yet so rich in the possession of the gems of both Western and 
Oriental literature, must have been for the patient seekers of modern 
knowledge in the early days of the last century. To me the Society 
to-night appeals personally in a particular way, and I crave your 
pardon, Sir, for making a few personal remarks. In the days of my 
boyhood it did me the honour of allowing me a complimentary admis- 
sion within its portal. Many and many a profitable and happy hour, 
perhaps the happiest of my student days, I passed within its walls. 
Its rich treasures of knowledge I pored over day after day at that 
period of my life. The lessons those moments of study imprinted on 
my mind have been, I think, most useful to me in after-life. I have 
ever since carried a grateful sense of what I owe to the Society, and, 
I am sure, there are not few, not tens or dozens, but hundreds of men, 
who owe as much as I do to this magnificent library, which the 
generosity and the forethought of the founders of the Society have 
placed at the disposal of all. I have accepted the kind and cordial 
invitation to take part in these proceedings to-night, not merely as a 
matter of formality, but in the belief that I owe it a debt of gratitude, 
which 1 am proud to acknowledge in as public a manner as I possibly 
can. I wish the Society many centuries of vigorous career with an 
ever-increasing influence for good. (Applause.) 

The Hon. Mr. Justice Chandavarkar said ; The Honorary Secretary 
has asked me to say a few words on this occasion on the work done by 
the Society from a Hindoo point of view, and I cannot comply with his 
request better than by mentioning very briefly the names of Hindoo 
scholars who have by their contributions to the cause of antiquarian 
research brought credit and distinction to this Society. I propose to 
speak of those Hindoo scholars only who are no more, because as for 
the living, they are there yet working, and we all know their work and 
worth. The first antiquarian scholar among Hindoos who enriched 
the literature of this Society was Professor B^l Shastri Jambhekar. 
He was something of a genius — as skilled a matht matician and 
literary scholar as he was an erudite Shastri. His papers on several 
inscriptions are among the earliest records of our Society, and are even 
now worth perusal. He died at the early age of 35, but even then he 
had acquired a great reputation as a scholar and antiquarian. Next 
came Dr. Bhau Daji who took keen interest in antiquarian re- 
search and contributed papers on inscriptions to the Society's Jour 
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nal. Rao Saheb Vishvanath Narayin Mandlik rendered valuable 
services to the same cause, and was well known for his ardent pur- 
suit of antiquarian studies. Pandit Bhag^anlal was a bom anti- 
quarian. He had a genius for deciphering inscriptions and towers 
high above all who have hitherto looked in that line. Coming to 
the late Mr. Justice Telang I wish to speak with more detail of 
this brilliant worker in the field of antiquarian research and 
scholarship, with which this Society has identified itself ever since it 
came into existence. It is not possible to do justice to the task within 
the five or ten minutes allotted to me, and I must, therefore, content 
myself by making but two or three observations which appear to me to 
be most appropriate to the occasion. Literary work was the most 
favourite pursuit of Mr. Telang, and even in Hterar>' work what he 
enjoyed most was the examination of old inscriptions, and the settle- 
ment of the date of some ancient author in Sanskrit literature. He 
was an active contributor to the pages of this Society's Journal and to 
the pages of the " Indian Antiquary." His contributions on antiqua- 
rian subjects cover a period of nearly twenty years, and commenced, I 
believe, with his well-known tractate, published at the beginning of 
1873, when he was 22 years of age, on ** Was the * Ramayana ' copied 
from Homer," being a reply to Professor Weber. He translated the 
*' Bhagvad Gita " into English verse just about that period, and later 
on, he translated the same work into English prose for Professor Max 
MUllor's ''Sacred Books of the East." His edition of the ** Mudra 
Rakhsnsha," a Sanskrit drama, and of Bhartrihari's two poems the 
** Niti Sattaka " and the ** Vairagia Sattaka," are still valued for his 
critical notes, and the elaborate introduction to each, in which he has 
with his lucidity pointed out what, in his opinion, is the age in which 
the author of each flourished ; then there are his papers on the 
** Chalukia " dynasty ; the age of Madhusudhana Sarasvati, author of 
the " Gita Gudhartha Dipika," being a commentary on the ** Bhagvad 
Gita," in which combating Lassen and Burnoufs view that Madhu- 
sudhana flourished in the XlVth century A.C., Telang came to the 
conclusion that the commentator flourished in the reign of Aurangzebe, 
either at the end of the XVth or the beginning of the XVIth century 
of the Christian era. In a note on Badarayana, author of the 
" Brahama Sutras," he pointed out that these dated back to a far 
remoter age than 400 to 500 A.D., which was the date assigned to 
thorn by Professor Weber. But the most important of his contribu- 
tions were those devoted to determining the age of the eminent 
philosopher, Shankaracharia, his opinion being that the latter flour- 
ished in the reign of the Buddhistic King Pumavarma, who is men- 
tioned by the Chinese traveller, Hiuentsiang, as having been the ruler 
of West Maghadha. In Mr. Telang's opinion, Pumavarma must 
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have reigned at the latest in about 590 A.C. Among other papers of 
his are those which deal with such subjects as the date of Udayana* 
charya's ** Nyaya Kusumanjall," the dates of Shri Harsha, Kalidas 
and Chand, and the ** Shunkara Vijaya*' of Anandgiri. Trained in 
the school, so to say, of Mill, Huxley, Spencer and Strauss, in the 
earlier years of his career, and disciplined in the severe logic and close 
dialectics of Shri Shankaracharya, Mr. Telang had more of the critical 
than the constructive talent and was at his best when he strove to 
detect the flaws and fallacies in opinions advanced, or theories contri- 
buted, by scholars. He approached all these questions on antiquarian 
subjects with a complete freedom from all bias or preconceived theo- 
ries, and rigidly held with Emerson to the principle that a scholar, at 
all events, '* must take unto himself all the ability of the time, the 
contributions of the past, all the hopes of the future." There was no 
point, however small, which he did not take into- account; and to 
which he did not strive to do justice, in determining some knotty point 
in antiquarian research* ** It is almost impossible," he has said in 
one place, ** to accept any one line of reasoning, or any single group of 
£acts, as conclusive about the precise date of any book in Sanskrit 
literature, at all events, in the present condition of Sanskrit chronology, 
when it is almost literally true that, as I think an American Sanskritist 
puts it, Indian literary dates are, for the most part, * only so many 
pins set up to be bowled down again.* " It is sufficient to say here, in 
the language of Sir Raymond West, who was President of this Society, 
for several years, that Telang*s papers on antiquarian subjects have 
left behind ** material enough to make the Society distinguished for 
generations to come." 

After an interval of Organ Recital letters of congratulation 
were announced from the following Societies : — 

The Royal Asiatic Society, Royal Geographical Society, Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, Royal Academy of Sciences of Amsterdam, 
Academie Royale des Scieners des Lettres et des Beaux Arts de Belgique, 
American Oriental Society, American Philological Association, Royal 
Geographical Society of Australia, Asiatic Society of Japan, Royal 
Asiatic Society and Literary Society of Madras. 

It was also announced that Delegates had been nominated by the 
following : the Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Geographical Society, 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh, the American Oriental Society and 
the Bengal Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. Some of these had 
not been able to attend. On the platform there were representing the 
Royal Asiatic Society, Dr. Bhandarkar, LL.D., C.I.E., Colonel 
Jayakar, I.M.S., and Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S. ; representing the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh, Colonel Bannerman, I.M.S. ; repre- 
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seating Bengal, Principal Haraprasad Shastri, Mr. S. E. Hill and 
Mr. T. H. Holland ; while the Rev. D. Abbott represented the American 
Oriental Society. 

Dr. Bhandarkar on behalf of the Royal Asiatic Society said : 

Your Excellency, Ladies and Gentlemen, — I have now to act 
a part for which nobody can be more unfitted than myself. I 
have long been a Member of this Society, have identified myself with 
it, and in speaking of it use the pronoun of the first person. But 
1 have now to address a few words to the Society as a delegate of the 
parent Society, of which also I have been an Honorary Member since 
1875, and it is possible in speaking to it 1 may use instead of the 
second person, the first to which I am accustomed. I will, however, try 
to keep to the character I assume. The parent Society has every reason 
to be proud of the Bombay Branch, as must have been rendered 
apparent to us all by the several papers read to-day, giving an 
abstract of the work done by the Branch during the hundred years of 
its existence. Aid there are hopes that the same kind of work will 
continue to be done during the years to come. For several young 
men of energy, endowed with the capacity of making original research, 
have been coming forward. About twenty-two years ago when I was in 
Bombay, there was not a single Parsi scholar who contributed to the 
journal of the Society. Since that time there have been several. Young 
Hindus also have been doing valuable work. And to all these 
young men 1 may say that the phrase ** Republic of letters" is not an 
empty phrase. Whoever the writer may be, a Hindu, a Parsi, a Maho- 
medan, or a Christian, a man well-known or little known, his work 
will be acknowledged by the great scholars of Europe, provided it is 
really good work, provided he has handled his subject like a true 
critical scholar. And the parent Society has not been slow in 
honouring those who deserved honour. And the success of a Society 
such as this depends a good deal on the sort of Secretary it possesses. 
A good many years ago the parent Society did not show much activity, 
as it had for a long time no good Secretary. But since Dr. Rhys 
Davids was appointed to the place, the work done has been consider- 
able, and it has been done regularly and methodically. Every quarter we 
get punctually a part of the journal containing valuable articles 
and interesting and important correspondence ; and the cause of 
research has greatly advanced. This branch has fortunately got a 
similar Secretary in the Rev. Mr. Scott ; and it is to be hoped that he 
will continue to hold that position till the time comes for him as it 
must to every European to depart from the country. His endeavour 
will of course be as it has been to induce men to study questions and 
write out the results of their study to be laid before the Society and 
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published in its journal. And when articles are sent in, the Secretary 
will have to decide which are fit to go forth in the name of the Society. 
There is one danger, however, to which the Society, as a body of men 
engaged or interested in original research, is exposed. And that 
comes from the fact that it possesses an excellent library not only for 
the scholar but for the general reader ; and books interesting to the 
latter are constantly purchased. There are a great many men who 
value the Society for this reason only, and this circumstance is likely to 
draw away the attention of members from the original object. That is 
a danger to be guarded against. There is, however, ei ough in the 
circumstances by which we are surrounded to justify the hope that the 
success of the Society as a learned body will continue unabated. 

Mr. T. H. Holland on behalf of the Delegates from the Bengal 
Branch said: We have been- empowered by our President and 
Council to convey the sincere congratulations of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal to the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society on the 
celebration of the hundredth anniversary of its foundation. 

Being the oldest amongst the many Societies now existing for the 
study of Oriental Literature, Science and Art, and ihe natural parent 
of the Society with which you have been affiliated since 1827, the 
Bengal Society appreciates with parental pride the great work which 
has been done by you in Bombay, especially in branches of research 
for which your Geographical position has given you peculiar advan- 
tages, and which were beyond the range of those resident in Bengal 
before means of communication reached their present stage of devel- 
opment, and enabled those stationed on the east side of the country 
to freely explore the Western Presidency and the adjacent parts of 
Asia having political relationships with India. 

Our fellow members in Bengal desire us to express the hope that this 
meeting will be the beginning of a more perfect correlation of the 
work done by the two Societies, and we think we correctly express the 
general feeling of our Society in uttering the hope that the natural 
relationship produced by your affiliation with the eldest of our off- 
spring in Europe may be recognised by closer sympathy in our work 
in this country, where, naturally, the functions of an Asiatic Society 
find their fullest scope and opportunity. 

The business being now concluded, and a gift of Rs. 250 from 
Sir Cowasji Jehangier having been announced, Sir Bhalchandra 
Krishna Bhatavadekar rose and moved a hearty vote of thanks to 
His Excellency the Governor for presiding. He said : 

Ladies and Gentlemen, — I rise on behalf of the Committee of 
management to propose a hearty vote of thanks to His Excellency the 
Governor for presiding on this occasion. It is not a mere conventional 
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vote of thanks, but a very genuine and cordial one, because you are 
aware, ladies and gentlemen, that His Excellency returned only 
yesterday from a very interesting but arduous tour, in the province 
of Sindh where he must have had an opportunity to see the condition 
of the poor ryots, there, and in spite of the worry and fatigue of the 
journey His Lordship cheerfully condescended to come and preside at 
this Conversazione, 

Ever since His Excellency assumed the high office of Governor of 
Bombay he has taken a very keen interest in the different Institutions 
of this City and the presidency. This is a historic occasion as was 
well described in his very learned paper on the History of the Society, 
read by our indefatigable and energetic Honorary Secretary the 
Rev. Mr. Scott, before the Society only yesterday. 

By his presence here to-night His Excellency has given a stimulus 
and encouragement to the disinterested workers in the field of Lite- 
rature, History, Archaeology and Science. 

The name of Sir James Mackintosh is gratefully remembered by the 
public in general and the Society in particular and the name of 
Lord Lamington will also be gratefully remembered by posterity. 

With these few observations I beg to propose this vote of thanks. 

This motion was seconded and put to the meeting by Sir Jamsetjee 
Jeejeebhoy, Bart., and carried with acclamation. His Excellency replied 
at some length. The National Anthem was then given on the Organ, 
being played by Major Jennings, whereupon the meeting was dis- 
solved. 




2. — History of the Society. 
By Rev. Prof. R. Scott, m.a. 

To-day we associate ourselves with the past and the future by com- 
memorating the centenary of the foundation of this Society. In- 
dividuals pass ; institutions remain. And when they too perish pur- 
poses abide. Our aims are not those of a class or age ; they pertain 
to universality, arising as they do from the exercise and eflflorescence of 
active beneficent intellect contemplating this Eastern world. It may 
be that our explorers are few and our achievements small. We cannot 
rival the great Societies of Europe. On the gilded surface of this 
glittering orient, life is hurried and changeful ; and the more gifted 
spirits are denied the luxury of learned leisure. Yet even here are 
some who wish to leave their footprints. And there are many who, if 
living for the present, desire to enrich that present with whatever 
tends to keep the mind and soul alive. For such this Society is a 
meeting point where books, the life-blood of master-spirits, are stored 
and where intellectual workers may mutually encourage one another 
in the study of the peoples of this continent and in the attempt to com- 
pel its soil and its stones to reveal movements of ages of the distant 
past. Some of us would have wished to see on this occasion not only 
a local celebration, but also an international Congress of Scholars. 
But the gathering of such an assemblage from Europe and America 
and the Farther East is a regal or viceregal task, and for the present 
the Imperial revenues are otherwise required. Let us announce the 
hope that at no distant date provision will be made whereby a chief 
dty of this Empire may take its place amongst the learned centres 
where congresses of Oriental research are successively held. A century 
is divisible into three generations. And perhaps, as our history has 
been one of evolution into something different from the original design, 
even as India itself in its government and intellectual life has been 
passing through a ceaseless development, I may divide my subject 
by endeavouring to describe for you three stages of our growth. Let 
these be prefaced by some account of the foundation, and concluded 
by a reference to the situation and the needs of this hour. 

James Mackintosh, the founder, was born near the northern capital of 
Inverness in 1765. In 1780 he proceeded as a student to Aberdeen. 
That city in those days boasted of the same number of universities as 
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England had, as to-day with more substantiality it may boast of univer- 
sity buildings scarcely surpassed in any land. Mackintosh attended 
both universities, King's and Marischal, and was at once m^irked out as 
a youth of high promise. The most interesting feature of his college 
career was a warm friendship with a student of intellect equal to 
his own, who came from England, Robert Hall, a youth whose pure 
and noble spirit made him the loftiest of England's pulpit orators. 
Mackintosh, in words recently used by one great statesman of another, 
said he could not help liking him. Together they walked by the banks 
of the Dee and the Don and along the shore of the Northern Sea. 
Together they read the ancient classics and discussed the modem 
philosophy. These discussions, Mackintosh testified, were the best 
education of his life. Hall in turn recorded his Opinion that his friend 
had the most Baconian mind of recent times. Their individual charac- 
teristics were fully shown in those early days. Fellow-students called 
them Plato and Herodotus. When I was in the same region ninety 
years later traditions still lingered of this noted twin-brotherhood, this 
Castor and Pollux of a northern sky. 

Mackintosh went to Edinburgh to study medicine, and his mind was 
further enlarged by contact with the galaxy of intellect in that Athenian 
city. But like the present Attorney-General he turned from medicine 
to law, where he judged there would be freer scope for an intellect 
which found its chief delight in historic and philosophical investigation. 
Soon he became publicly known by a plunge into the French Revolu- 
tion Controversy, when he crossed swords, not unsuccessfully, with 
Burke, whom nevertheless he acknowledged as his intellectual master. 
By the year 1803, when he was appointed to Bombay, he was recog^ 
nised as one of the most philosophic of lawyers and one of the most elo- 
quent of thinkers that England had known. But his party was with- 
out power or prospect. As a man of integrity he refused the offers 
of compromise made to him from the side of Pitt, and in these cir- 
cumstances he accepted the position of chief judge in Bombay* 
Scarcely had he landed when he regretted his choice. But for 7f 
years he laboured strenuously in official duty and general study. 
Afterwards he was a distinguished Member of Parliament, and through 
long dark years he and Rom illy pressed courageously for the revision 
and reconstruction of the Criminal Law, a policy which was at last 
adopted and carried through by Peel in his memorable tenure of the 
Home Office. Finally he obtained office in the Reform Ministry ot 
Earl Grey, but full recognition was prevented by the hand of death. 
Sir James brought with him the idea which took shape in the founding 
of this Society. He desired something similar to the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal, founded by a distinguished Oriental scholar, Sir William 
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Jones, twenty years before. But he was guided more by his own 
inquisitive mind and his experience of literary and philosophical 
societies at home. His object was to bring together and to unite in 
high intellectual purpose and effort the abler Englishmen variously 
engaged in work in this Presidency. He lived in the Government 
House at Parel, and in that building, now consecrated anew to Science, 
the first meeting was held round his table on Monday, the 26th Novem- 
ber, 1804. This meeting was attended by seventeen persons, of whom 
two were globe-trotters. But others at once joined and the original 
membership stood at about thirty. They called themselves the Literary 
Society of Bombay, aiid agreed to meet on the afternoon of the last 
Monday of each montn, producing and discussing a learned paper as 
often as they could. The Society had thus two sides, a social and 
an intellectual. Its members formed a select circle of high placed 
Europeans who met together for mutual friendship as well as for ** the 
feast of reason and the flow of soul." The idea on the intellectual side, 
as expounded by Sir James, was to investigate and bring together 
what could be discovered of the East, so as to form a contribution to 
the thought and learning of the West. Studies, according to the old 
division, would be either physical or moral, pertaining to Nature or to 
Man. The former would include the geography, the geology, the 
botany, the zoology, the mineralogy, and the meteorology of this 
continent and the adjacent countries or seas ; the latter, all that 
concerned its peoples— their races and languages, their history and 
antiquities, their religions and customs — in short their life and thought, 
so far as that thought and life was ascertainable to Englishmen. Sir 
James was, of course, elected President. Mr. Charles Forbes, whose 
statue still stands in this building, was made treasurer. Mr. W. 
Erskine, a lawyer who came out with Mackintosh and who won dis- 
tinction as an Oriental scholar, was Secretary. They were, of course, 
all Scotsmen, as was the Governor, Jonathan Duncan, and the twa 
most famous of his successors, Mountstuart Elphinstone and John 
Malcolm. Others of the company were General Nicolls, the Command- 
er-in-Chief ; Major (Sir Jasper) Nicolls, who contributed papers on the 
temperature of the island, and was afterwards Commander-in-Chief 
in Madras ; Col. Boden, of Oxford fame ; Col. Harris ; Major Moor, 
author of the ** Hindu Pantheon" and other Oriental works ; Helenus 
Scott, the head of the Medical Department, a man of literary tastes ; 
Other two doctors and two lawyers, one of whom was Thriepland, the 
Advocate-General. Amongst those that joined after the first meeting 
were other four military officers. TTie globe-trotters were Lord 
Valentia and his friend, Henry Salt, afterwards Consul-General of 
Egjrpt, both of whom won distinction by the publication of their 
' Travels. 
1 
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The First Generation. 

At the fourth meeting (25th Feb. 1805) steps were taken for the pur- 
chase of a large collection of books, already in Bombay, the property 
of some medical gentlemen ; and the accomplishment of this design 
procured the nucleus of the great library we now possess. It is interest- 
ing to mark that the foundation of a library was the first important 
achievement of the new Society. Mackintosh was a man of ideas. 
He threw out schemes and suggestions and he had a singular power of 
stimulating others, for to his instigation or inspiration we owe the 
literary works of Elphinstone and others of that generation. At least 
three public proposals of his belong to the first two years of the Society. 
One of these was with a view to a Statistical Account of the City and 
Island, for which he drew up a list of questions (such as are now put) 
for the eliciting of full economic information. Another was a scheme 
for a Comparative Vocabulary of the various languages, dialects and 
forms of speech in India, and in it he showed himself abreast of the 
knowledge of his age regarding the infant science of Philology. A 
third was with a view to the translation into English of Oriental 
classics. On this subject he addressed the sister society of Bengal, 
with a view to co-operation. In Bombay the money or the means was 
wanting. The Calcutta friends responded sympathetically, and after 
some time published on their own account some minor Indian works. 
A generation later the idea was promoted in Europe ; and we now 
possess in English a library of Sanskrit and Oriental literature. Sir 
James did not see the full accomplishment of any of his designs. He 
was before his age ; but here, as later at home, he had at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that he was sowing seed though the hafvest 
was to be for others. For herein is the saying true : ** One soweth and 
another reapeth." At the end of 1811, weakened in health, he returned 
to England, leaving to this Society an example, an influence and a 
memory. In 1815 the museum was founded. It was designed to be a 
museum of Indian antiquities and of specimens of natural history. 
The initiative was largely due to a man once famous as an explorer 
jind a writer of many books of Travel, Captain Basil Hall, of the Royal 
Navy, who himself presented a collection in mineralogy. And, indeed, 
during the next half century the scientific side is quite as prominent as 
the literary. It was in 1815 that the first step was taken towards an 
astronomical observfitory for the city. In that year the Society received 
from Mr. W. T. Money, the retiring President, a gift of a transit- 
telescope ; and thereafter with the assistance of Rs. 2,000 from Govern- 
ment an observatory was erected somewhere in this neighbourhood. 
After seven or eight years the whole thing was handed over to Govern- 
ment, who undertook the appointment of a Superintending Astronomer. 
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The subsequent history of the Bombay Observatory and its location in 
Colaba is outside the scope of this paper, but I may mention that papers 
founded on observations there made were read before this Society, 
especially by Dr. Buist, who contributed observations on the comet of 
1843, on the eclipse of 21st December 1843, ^ comparison of Nine 
Barometers, and meteorological observations. It may be of slight 
interest if I add that it is mentioned in the autobiography of Alexander 
Bain, just published, that later in the forties he was nominated by the 
Court of Directors for the post of astronomer here. Owing to local 
circumstances the appointment, which might have altered the history 
of psychological thought, fell through. As yet and for long after, the 
Society had no journal. Many valuable papers had been read and 
were in danger of being entirely lost. A movement was set on foot 
in 1815 ^y which as many as possible of these papers were brought 
together and sent to England for publication. In 1819 these were pub- 
lished in three volumes, under the title of ** Transactions." In these 
still interesting volumes Mr. Erskine, who remained Secretary for 
twelve years and who afterwards published works on Indian history, 
has five papers on subjects'as various as Elephanta, Zoroastrianism, 
and Buddhism. He was succeeded as the moving spirit by Captain 
(afterwards General) Vans Kennedy. This scholarly officer was Secre- 
tary during the eight years when Elphinstone, the Governor, was 
President. In 1831 he himself became President, and when he retired 
in 1835 he was declared Honorary President, an honor which he shared 
with other two, the first President, Mackintosh, and his own successor. 
Dr. Wilson. Kennedy's papers in the ** Transactions " are six, and are 
m^nly on Persian literature and history. He was the author of 
books on Hindu mythology and on Indian languages, and he published 
various essays dealing with the literature of Hinduism. Wilson eulo- 
gised his exposition of the philosophic systems and called him '* our 
distinguished ornament,*' He was by no means the only military 
oiBcer who in those days took an active interest in the Society. General 
Briggs, afterwards Resident at Satara, well-known as the translator 
of Ferishta, was amongst the contributors. Captain McMurdo, 
whose early death was deeply regretted, wrote on Cutch, when he 
held the o&ce of Resident ; on Kathiawar and Sind, and on an earth- 
quake. Major Price was a member who afterwards became a well- 
known author. Colonel Sykes, who had a long and interesting career, 
in tbe course of which he becan^e President of the Royal Asiatic 
Sodety, contributed papers on Antiquities ; Captain, or General, 
Camac, who became Resident at Baroda, and after retirement 
fttumed to Bombay in 1839 as Governor, contributed a paper on 
thfi fiuninein-Gujarat in 1812 and 1813. ^ have already mentioned 
some of the older officers who took part in the foundation. The list 
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may be concluded with the name of the most eminent and remarkable 
of all, the immediate successor and not unworthy rival of the most 
cultured of all our rulers, as Mountstuart Elphinstone may be called — I 
mean Sir John Malcolm, the soldier-administrator who became a re- 
sident of this city only when appointed Governor, but who at the in- 
stigation of Mackintosh first took up the pen by which he wrote the 
History of Persia and other voluminous works, winning, without the 
advantage of original education and by the sheer force of irrepressible 
talent, success in a third sphere no less difficult than government and 
war. In 1831 the Society found rooms in this building, to the erection 
of which it contributed Rs. 10,000. This account of the first generation 
may be concluded by a reference to the change of name and, to some 
extent, of position, which took place while Malcolm was Governor.. 
The Royal Asiatic Society was founded in 1825. This Maiden at once 
received the honours of maternity, and was hailed as the parent society, 
the mother of its older branches. In 1827 overtures came from Lon- 
don ; these were referred to a committee, and in the beginning of 1829 
the union, such as it was, was agreed to. The Literary Society be- 
came henceforth the Bombay Branch of the R. A. S. It preserved 
complete autonomy in its local administration and funds. It was re- 
solved ** that members of the Bombay branch while residing in Asia 
shall be non-resident members of the Royal Asiatic Society ; and when 
in Europe shall be elected resident members in the same manner that 
honorary members are elected." For the majority this now means 
nothing. But between 1830 and 1840 many papers read in Bombay 
were published in London. Some of our members, such as our Secre- 
taries Dr. G. Birdwood and Dr. Codrington, have passed from an active 
interest in the one to an equally active interest in the other. At this 
moment the President of the R. A. S. is Lord Reay and one of the 
Vice-Presidents is Sir Raymond West, and many of the leading mem- 
bers are cordially interested in our celebration. 

The Second Generation. 

The second generation of our Society, covering the mid-period of the 
Nineteenth Century, may be dated roughly 1835 to 1865. In the first half 
of this period the Society possessed an exceptionally large number of able 
members. It was a period of fresh investigation in many spheres, and 
the journals indicate a varied intellectual activity. On the scientific 
side these four may be specified : Dr. Buist, brilliant both as a journal- 
ist and a scientist, who edited the ** Bombay Gazette" and conducted 
the Meteorological Observatory and wrote also on geology and other 
subjects ; Professor Orlebar, of Elphinstone College, who wrote chiefly 
on geology ; Dr. J. G. Malcolmson, a botanist, whose early death was 
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deplored ; and Dr. H. G. Carter, a surgeon, who held the office of Sec- 
retary for 15 years, and wrote voluminously on medical and natural 
history subjects. On the literary side the writers were many. One 
series of discussions concerned the monumental Sanskritic inscriptions, 
which for the first time were deciphered, with investigations of rock- 
temples and the meaning of their sculpture, and with study of the mutual 
relations of Brahmanism, Buddhism, and Jainism. Others discussed 
the language, religion, and history of Persia ; and over the mysterious 
Zend and Pehlevi warfare raged until the questions were more or less 
solved by European scholars, some of whom visited the East and were 
associated with our Society. Others, again, concerned themselves with 
the living languages of the Presidency, including the speech of hill 
tribes. At other times the subject was history or antiquities. Amongst 
the writers we may specify Dr. Bird, a Secretary, who wrote on Inscrip- 
tions and Religions and also on the Ethiopian languages ; Professor 
Eastwick, who translated from the Persian ; Sir Erskine Perry, who 
wrote on history and languages ; Sir Bar tie Frere, who wrote on anti- 
quities ; Sir Henry Rawlinson, who contributed a paper on Babylonia; 
General La Grand Jacob, who wrote chiefly on inscriptions, in which he 
was associated with the Danish scholar Westergaard. To these should 
be added three Doctors of the Scottish Church — Stevenson, Wilson, and 
Murray Mitchell. The conjunction of so many men led to the establish- 
ment of the Society's Journal. During the thirties many papers were 
sent to the parent Society's Journal and others were published else- 
where. In 1 841 the new Journal began, which was at first meant to be 
quarterly and afterwards half-yearly, but which, save for extra numbers, 
We have been able to issue only once a year. In this publication will be 
found a brief record of the proceedings of the last sixty years and also 
most of the papers that have been read during that time. Dr. Steven- 
son, who was President 1852-55, contributes more than twenty papers, 
chiefly on the Vernaculars and Brahmanism, and cave inscriptions and 
ancient religious practice. But the foremost name in the history of our 
Society is that of Dr. John Wilson, according to James Douglas the 
Neatest of all Bombay men. In a sense he was co-eval with our 
Society, for he first saw the light in December 1804, a century and a 
month ago. His first period of literary activity, when he contributed 
to this Society four or five papers a year, was over before our Journal 
began ; but the substance of them appeared elsewhere, in journals or 
in books, of which his work on the Parsi religion, 1842, was considered 
the most important. In 1835, on the retirement of Vans Kennedy, the 
young missionary, only 30 years of age, was called to the Presidentship 
^hich two eminent Governors had held. For already he had won dig- 
Unction, as a student of Sanskrit and of Zend, and as an expounder of 
^cient religions. And like Mackintosh he had a genius for influenc- 
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ing others, a power of suggestion and stimulus and guidance. In January 
1836, he delivered an inaugural address, which was published in the Cal* 
cutta Journal, then edited by his friend Prinsep, and which contains a 
description of the situation at that time. Later, on the 20th July 1839, he 
recapitulated before Carnac, the then Governor, the objects of the Society's 
inquiries. Briefly they were: **What are the physical aspects and 
produce of the country ? What are the monuments and record of its 
history ? What is the intellectual, moral, and economic condition of its 
tribes ? What are its languages in respect of origin, structure, and style ? 
What are its religions in principle and practice ? What is its civil and 
criminal jurisprudence? " Again, in December 1842, on the eve of fur- 
lough, he gave a summary of the work accomplished. Later, in 1855, 
he read, Lord Elphinstone being present, a valuable review of the pre- 
sent state of Oriental, Antiquarian and Geographical Research connect- 
ed with the west of India and the adjoining countries ; and still later, 
in 1870 and 1873, he reviewed the situation. He also summarised the 
work of Erskine and of Elphinstone. For 45 years Wilson was proud to 
be a member of this Society and the Society was proud of him. His 
senior colleague, Mr. Nesbit, who surpassed him in the knowledge of 
Marathi was philosophic in his tastes and took no part here. His 
junior colleague. Dr. Murray Mitchell, who only three months ago, in 
his 90th year, laid his armour down, wrote on Tukaram, translated 
Marathi poetry into English verse, and contributed papers on the Vedas 
and Zend Avesta. 

In 1837 we find the Society co-operating with the Royal Asiatic 
Society in respect of Indian products in commerce and arts, and collect- 
ing numerous specimens, which were forwarded to London. In the 
successive years 1846, 1847, and 1848, it was approached by Government 
for assistance in special schemes. The first of these occasions was with 
a view to a census and statistical account of the city. The Society collect- 
ed statistics of homes but disadvised the taking of a complete census, 
which, however, the Government attempted, with imperfect success. 
Next they desired suggestions with regard to the scientific aspects of an 
intended expedition to Central Asia. The Society communicated a list 
of subjects regarding which information was desirable. In 1848 pro- 
posals regarding archaeological and antiquarian research were sub- 
mitted for the opinion of the Society. In replying they called special 
attention to the cave temples of Western India, and offered to conduct 
investigations. Out of this arose Wilson's two memoirs on the cave 
temples and monasteries and other ancient Buddhist, Brahmanical 
and Jain remains of Western India. One of the changes that took 
place gradually in this period was the introduction of native members. 
This was a natural consequence of the growth of education in the coun- 
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try, but it involved a considerable departure from the original design. 
The first admitted was a Parsi (in 1840) Mr. Maneckjee Cursetjee. Later 
the change proved important both with regard to scholarship and liberality 
of donation. One of the first Hindu scholars was Dr. Bhau Daji, who 
wrote many papers on Sanskrit literature, and on inscriptions and 
history. The Bhau Daji collection of MSS. is one of our treasured 
possessions. Of still earlier date was Gangadhar Shastri Bal, who 
wrote on inscriptions and copper-plate grants. Somewhat later was the 
Rao Sahib Mandlik, a Vice-President, who in 1877 re-edited the origi- 
nal '* Transactions." In 1863 ^"^ 1865 liberal gifts for the library were 
received from Messrs. Jagganath Sankersett, Mr. Cowasjee Jehangir 
and Mr. Premchand Roychand. By this time the library had assumed 
large dimensions. New books had been purchased annually, and books 1 
and MSS. had from time to time been received from Government In J 
i&f4a testimonial to the Secretary, Malcolmson, amounting to Rs. 2,700, I 
took the shape of books in the department of Natural History. Similar 1 
additions have been made in recent years, such as the Raymond West I 
collection. The decade of the fifties was one of trouble in tlie British i 
world with its wars in the Crimea, in Persia, in India, in China ; andj 
there seems a certain slackening of intellectual effort. The race off 
literary Generals became well nigh extinct. Great changes took' 
place. A single year saw the foundation of the University and 
the close of the £ast India Company's long career. Energies that 
might have been bestowed on this Society were diverted into other 
channels. Archaeology is a case in point, where the resources of 
Government secured the continuous and successful labours of Fer- 
gusson, Burgess and Cousens. Dr. Burgess is still an onlooker, 
as is also another distinguished writer of the sixties. Sir George 
Btrdwood, who made contributions on natural science and industrial 
work. 

In 1865 the Society was addressed by Dr. David Livingstone, and it 
may recall to us something of the liberality of a past generation, the 
large-minded generosity of our fathers, when I add that at that time, 
when the population and its wealth were so much smaller, a sum of 
Rs. 6,450, worth then about ;6'i,ooo, was collected, through the influence 
of this Society , to aid the great missionary in his African exploration. 
During this period the city had grown rapidly, and the question arose 
whether the library, which at first was mainly a learned collection, 
should also have a popular side, and endeavour to meet the tastes of the 
general public ; or whether in this latter respect it should not resign its 
functions to a new circulating library. The Society, fearing to be left 
high and dry, has adapted itself to the times and provided a large 
element of light literature, so that though other libraries have been 
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founded our membership has continued to increase. But the gain from 
the increase has been neutralised by the reduction of the subscription 
from Rs. lOo first (in 1874) to Rs. 75 and now to Rs. 50. In these reduc- 
tions may be seen a relaxing of the aristocratic idea, with any loss of 
dignity counterbalanced by enlargement of usefulness. But the fact 
that the Society has not been seriously affected by financial difficulty 
must be attributed to the Government grant, sanctioned by the 
Secretary of State in 1864. 



The Third Generation. 

The last third of the Nineteenth Century differs greatly from either 
of the two preceding. It is now the India governed directly by the 
Crown. The work of public officers becomes more various and detailed 
and mechanical, and thus affords less opportunities of leisure than seem 
to have been formerly enjoyed. At the same time new facilities of 
travel have made furloughs far more frequent and have thereby inter- 
fered with continuity of observation and study. On the other hand, a 
new race of Indians has been issuing from the halls of the Universities, 
prepared to take up and extend the work hitherto undertaken chiefly by 
Englishmen. Foremost amongst these as members of our Society 
were Messrs. Telang and Bhandarkar, both of whom began to con- 
tribute about 1871. The former in his short life received the recognition 
of being elected President. The latter, to our great gratification, is 
with us to-day, and around him are other able native scholars. Along- 
side of these two was Dr. Indraji Bhagvanlal, who wrote many papers 
on inscriptions and antiquities. In the seventies the most voluminous 
contributor was Mr. Rehatsek, a retired scholar of a remarkable type, 
whose papers touch almost every aspect of Oriental history. The 
Secretary, Dr. Codrington, wrote on Coins ; Dr. Lisboa on Plants. 
From the Civil Service, the most important assistance came from 
Mr. Fleet, who, if I mistake not, preceded in office (as Collector of 
Belgaum) as well as in Sanskrit scholarship our present esteemed con- 
tributor, Mr. Jackson. Mr. Fleet wrote on Canaress as well as on San- 
skrit inscriptions and contributed many papers on copper-plate grants. 
Two European Professors of Sanskrit, Drs. Buhler and Peterson, wrote 
papers on Sanskrit literature, and also described in detail, in extra 
numbers of the Journal, their search for MSS. The latter, whose 
literary culture and whose command of lucid and incisive English won 
general admiration, was for some years Secretary, and at the close of 
his life held the President's chair. Another, who also was taken from 
us too soon, was Dr. Gerson Da Cunha, a scholar of varied attainments, 
our chief authority on Numismatics and the author of a History of 
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Bombay, which is one of the most valuable of our publications. Early 
in this third period the Society received an enlargement by the incorpor- 
ation of the Geographical Society. This body had been instituted in 
1831 in connection with the Royal Geographical Society. In those days 
there was large scope for such a Society's investigations, and to the 
examination of obscurer parts of India and its frontiers or neighbour- 
hoods were added the labours of officers of the Royal Navy. These 
officers were at length withdrawn and sufficient work was no longer 
found to justify the existence of a separate Society. Accordingly, in 
1873, the amalgamation was effected. We have still amongst our 
members some (or at least one) who entered by the door of the Geogra- 
phical Society. On the other hand, we have seen arise and flourish 
outside us, a keen and vigorous Natural History Society. But perhaps 
in days to come its members may seek closer union with this more 
ancient and general institution. One more Society, the Anthropological, 
lives under our shade, for it stores its books and holds its debates 
within our walls. A separate branch of our work is Numismatics. In 
the middle of the century we received many presents of coins, especially 
from Captain Bruce, who was Resident at Bushire, and Captain Grant, 
a naval officer. Unfortunately most of these were lost. On the retire- 
ment of Mr. Frere, in 1864, his valuable coins were bought for us. 
Others were given in 1867 by Kathiawar princes. At present, under 
Government orders, we receive specimens of new discoveries, as they 
are made. Our collection will therefore increase in value and bean 
important aid to the student of Indian History. It would be wrong to 
conclude this part without an acknowledgment of the assistance derived 
from Civil Officers of the Crown. If in the Company's days we owed 
most to Generals, in more modern days our obligations are greatest to 
those that have climbed the heights in Civil Government. By such, 
almost exclusively, the office of President has been held since 1843. 
These include Judges of the High Court, such as Justice Newton, and 
more recently, Sir John Jardine and Sir Edward Candy ; Judges who 
have passed into the Governor's Council, as Sir Raymond West, 
Mr. Tucker, Mr. Birdwood and Mr. Fulton ; other members of Council, 
as Mr. W. Frere and Mr. Gibbs. Prominent amongst these as bene- 
factors we may distinguish Mr. W. Frere, who was President both of 
this and of the Geographical Society, and Sir Raymond West, an ideal 
Chairman, who presided over the Society for twelve years. Not inferior 
to them in sympathetic interest and ready help is the present President, 
the Hon. Mr. E. M. H. Fulton, without whose encouragement and 
support this commemoration would not have been held. 

JSometimes we hear a little way off the shrill note of the critic, the 
croaker, or the candid friend, which tells us that we are not now what 
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we once were. It may indeed be true that we are living in a degener- 
ate age. Originality is not made to order. But whatever our short- 
comings are the fact is that to-day our membership is larger and the 
general work is greater than ever before. And further, if it were true 
that we are accomplishing less of valuable investigation, the change 
need contain no reproach. In earlier days the Society was a pioneer 
Institution in a free field. It marked and prepared ways where others 
have walked. The examination of the races, customs and population of 
our provinces and districts is now carried on by Government and many 
huge volumes testify to the laborious investigations of civil officers. 
The study of the ancient languages of India and of their development 
into present day speech is the work of the University, now nearing its 
jubilee ; and to the same body, in its arts, science, and medical faculties 
belong the various branches of Natural History. And on a wider basis 
than Colleges is the Department of Public Instruction. Meteorology is 
a department of Government. So also, and in active exercise, is the 
department of Archaeology. If our children have out-grown us let us 
rejoice. On their work we will not encroach. And yet in one and all 
of these departments there is scope for extra-mural or extra-official 
study, for enterprising curiosity and post-graduate research, for the 
examination of neglected corners and the discovery of unsuspected 
fields. And every worker, inspired by zeal of knowledge or attracted by 
gleams of hidden truth, will find here a point of vantage to aid him in 
his search. At this moment the question of the possession of a Central 
Museum of Antiquities, Natural Science and Industries, such as may 
be worthy of the city, is asserting itself, and Bombay is feeling the re- 
proach that it is in this respect behind other parts of the Empire. Such a 
museum is necessary for the University student, for the antiquarian, for 
the enterprising industrialist. The matter is far beyond our means. 
But when the new building is erected and equipped we shall hand 
over to it the specimens which during the past century have been entrust- 
ed to us. What then shall we possess ? We have many ancient MSS. 
and often send in loan to scholars in India and in Europe. On coins, 
as they are discovered in the country, we report to Government and 
thereafter distribute them among Institutions that preserve them. We 
have our own growing collection, and several of our members are 
students of numismatics. Other interesting relics of antiquity outside 
the category of the text-book we will continue to treasure. In our read- 
ing-room nearly every important periodical of Britain or India — whether 
of literature, or science, or art, or even sport— will be found. Here 
ladies and gentlemen who spend one or two hours a week at these tables 
may keep in closer touch with movements of thought and life in 
Europe. Our library will soon contain the round number of 100,000 
volumes. They are new and old, big and little, learned and popular. 
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technical and pictorial, grave and gay ; works of science and of fiction^ 
"of history and poetry, of philosophy and art ; books of war and peace,, 
of the triumphs of thought and industry, and of all the round of human 
enterprise and passion. For a great library is a concentration of ener- 
gies in a thousand spheres of thought. What then do we wish ? That 
in these respects we should be better known and appreciated ; that 
•young men of the city should twice or thrice- a week forego an hour of 
Jftmusement, or even of idleness, for quiet studious reading ; that from 
the afternoons of fashionable excitement ingenuous minds should seek 
Ithe occasional variety of a tranquil retreat ; that every man in the Pre- 
(sidency who desires to be deemed a man of culture or who aspires to a 
imowledge of the intellectual activity of his time should, as a matter of 
course, be a member, not only for calculable benefit to himself but for 
•help to others and for the recognition of the brotherhood of letters. 1-et 
us, the citizens of Bombay, be a larger, brighter, happier community ; let 
our intellectual activity and our artistic discernment increase more and 
more. As to our externals we have good reason to thank Government 
for rooms in this historic building and for a liberal grant. This Town 
Hall, with its spacious central hall and its stately Grecian columns, is a 
worthy monument of a past age, in which for generations the city will 
rejoice. And yet it is possible for us to outgrow the limits wherein we 
have been for three-quarters of a century, so honourably housed. Al- 
ready for our library we have neither the space nor the light that we 
should desire. 

A Look into the Future. 

Let me refer then to proposals of the future. We expect, under the 

fostering patronage of H. E. Lord Lamington, a new Museum, 

archaeological, industrial, scientific. At the same time a new library is 

projected, a library of reference for the business men of this commercial 

centre. We have beside us an active Natural History Society, still 

fired with primitive ardour. And we have an inactive library of the 

University expensively housed, fentastically cased, very partially used. 

One suggestion is that this great building, which is now off the main 

thoroughfares, should be handed over for the Museum, while a new 

public hall and new library buildings should be erected on suitable 

sites. A city hall, built acoustically, in a central locality, near the 

Queen's statue, would be a great boon. Then on the Crescent, besides 

the King's statue, the new libraries might stand side by side ; the 

Asiatic Library serving its present purposes in an enhanced degree, 

beside it the Reference Library of the men of business and administration, 

and not far off the Educational and Philosophic Library of the Univer- 

city. Were this accomplished we might ask Government to appoint from 
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Europe a superintending librarian who would teach us modern methods 
of business and might promote the circulation of books in the city and 
the regulation of libraries in the Presidency. But to return. We are 
primarily not a library and museum but a Society, called into existence 
to promote investigation and offer a humble contribution to the sum of 
truth. Across a gulf of time and with the gathered riches of a great 
century that has rolled between we assert our identity with the Society 
that consecrated its infancy in the drawing-room of Sir James Mack- 
intosh in November, 1804. The kinship that unites us with each other 
and with three generations of intellectual workers in this city rests on the 
nature of the common mind of freeborn men. Man's dignity is the 
dignity of mind. To possess knowledge is the birthright of all. To 
discover, to increase, and to diffuse knowledge is the purpose of our 
Society's existence. Therefore we address ourselves to the younger gen- 
eration of scholars, whether from Europe or from our local Universities, 
reminding them that learning if less remunerative than public success 
is deeper and more enduring ; and if it does not bring immediate 
reputation it may build a monument more admired and honourable. 
Therefore no one should be guided by the present only, but all should 
give to their best talent its fullest scope. Truth even if it is in the 
mines is there to be dug out. Through the thick coverings it casts its 
own gleams ; nor should it be neglected for all the diamonds of Kim- 
berley. The aims of a Society such as this, representative, permanent, 
intellectual, transcend the meat and drink of common life and are not 
determined by the conveniences of the hour. Thus we have no fixed, 
exhaustible programme. Nothing pertaining to man is alien to us, but 
our sphere is Asia ; and especially the region of which this city may be 
called the centre, extending from the Persian Gulf to the Bay of 
Bengal and from Arabia to the Himalayan heights. With all 
intellectual movement therein it should be our ambition and our pri- 
vilege to co-operate. Gladly should we learn and gladly teach. But 
our higher aim is to be pioneers, guiding the world's workers into 
new harvests of knowledge. Let us be conscious of our position and 
our inheritance. The true leadership is in thought, the most precious 
discovery is of truth, the most honourable labour is that which produces 
spiritual food. As to-day we contemplate the triumphs of the past, seeing 
knowledge diffused where darkness reigned, and witnessing reform in 
a hundred spheres of practice we think with pride of the impulses 
derived from members of this Society — from Macldntosh and Elphinstone 
and Wilson and many others of the past, and some that are with us 
now, who have been discoverers, teachers, or torch-bearers. Shall 
we not enrich our own minds with the inheritance of the years, shall we 
not endeavour to extend the conquests of truth and to enlarge the circle 
of enlightenment, and shall we not make easier for our successors the 
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gathering of an ever-increasing wealth of intellectual possession and 
the attainment of a completer spiritual freedom ? If we do so then 
through the years to come this Society will remain as a home of the 
inquiring spirit ; and within it children will arise able to throw a fuller 
and a brighter light on the mysteries of this ancient land and the vexed 
problems of its peoples, and to tens of thousands it will become 
increasingly clearer that in the midst of our many temples there stands 
one not made with masonry, a shrine of learning, the Temple of the 
mind, on whose white altar of Truth the sacred fire of Knowledge will 
never cease to bum. 



J. — Ijtts of Presidentt, Secretaries andHomorary Meimbers. 
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grandson Dasaratha. The work done in connection with these in- 
scriptions has by no means attained perfection yet, and it will require 
the attention of acute scholars for many a year to come. 

Later in date are the inscriptions of a dynasty of princes who called 
themselves Kshatrapas or Mahiikshatrapas. This, in all likelihood, 
was a dynasty of foreign origin and belonged to the Saka race Like 
other foreigners who came in in later times, they adopted the current 
Hindu religion and Hindu manners. The name of the founder was 
Chashtana, which has a foreign look ; but all his descendants adopted 
Hindu names such as Jayad^man, Rudrad^man, Rudrasena, &c. They 
were probably worshippers of ^iva, since the name ** Rudra" fre- 
quently occurs in their names. There are several inscriptions of this 
dynasty, but the principal one is that of the third prince named 
Rudradaman. It records the repair of a dam to the Sudarsana lake 
near JunSlgad in the year 72 ^aka corresponding to 150 A.D. A copy 
of this inscription was first published in Vol. 1 in the year 1842 by 
Jacob and Westergaard. A better copy, with a transcript and transla- 
tion, was published by Dr. Bhau Daji in 1862 in Vol. VIL An- 
other inscription, dated 127 ^aka, of the Mahakshatrapa SwAmi- 
Rudrasena, existing on a pillar at Jasdan in Kathiawar, was also 
published by the same scholar in Vol. VI I L There are several 
more inscriptions, though they do not appear in our journals ; but the 
names and dates of the several princes of this dynasty have been 
chiefly determined by the legend on their coins, which are found in 
large numbers in Kathiawar. This dynasty was finally exterminated 
by Chandragupta Vikramiditya of the Gupta race about 310 6aka or' 
388 A.D.; and this revolution is indicated by another inscription about 
the Sudarsana lake mentioned above. The bank gave way again in 
the time of Skandagupta in the year of the Gupta era 136, correspond- 
ing to 454 A.D., and was repaired the next year. The two inscriptions 
on the Sudarsana lake, therefore, briefly indicate three changes of 
dynasties from about the year 322 B.C. to 455 A.D. The dam is said 
to have been constructed originally by Chandragupta Maurya through 
his Police Officer Pushyagupta, a Vaisya. The lake was rendered 
still more efficacious 66 years later by A^oka, his grandson. Then it 
gave way, as we have seen, in the time of Rudrad^man about the year 
150 A.D., and the second inscription shows that it gave way again 
when the ruling prince was Skandagupta. Thus Kathiawar was first 
governed by the Mauryas, afterwards by the Kshatrapas, and at a 
later period by the Guptas. This inscription of Skandagupta was 
for the first time fully translated and published with a facsimile and 
transcript by Dr. Bhau Daji in Vol. VII of our journal. Bhau 
Daji also published a revised translation of another record of the 
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same prince inscribed on a L^t, or pillar at Bhitari, in Vol. X, and, 
later, another copy and translation of the same were published in 
1885 by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This is all that our journals contain of 
the records of the Gupta dynasty. 

A General of the name of Bhat^ka was appointed, in all likelihood, 
by one of the later Gupta princes to rule over Kathiawar in the last 
quarter of the fifth century ; but :about the end of that century and 
immediately after when the Gupta dynasty broke up in consequence of 
the incursions of the Huns and from other causes, the rulers of 
Valabhi declared themselves independent and ruled over a large part 
of the country, the limits of which, however, have not yet been de- 
termined. In Vol. Ill of our journal we have a grant of Dhara- 
sena II, the seventh prince, and another of ^ilsLditya II translated by 
the Rev. P. Anderson in 1851. In Vol. X we have a transcript of 
a grant of Dharasena I with remarks on the numerals in the Valabhi 
plates published by me. In Vol. XI we have two grants of Sil/^- 
ditya, the fifteenth prince, and of Sil^ditya I published by V. N. 
Mandlik. In Vol. XX Mr. Jackson of the Civil Service has publishea 
a grant of Maharaja Dronasimha, the third of the princes, which 
is important in this respect, that it is the earliest hitherto found, and is 
dated 183 of the Gupta- Valabhi era, corresponding to 501 A.D. As 
Dronasimha was the third prince, the date of this grant enables us 
to fix the foundation of this dynasty in the last quarter of the fifth 
century. There is also another grant published by the same scholar 
of Dhruvasena II, bearing the date 320 of the Gupta era. 

No other inscriptions relating to Kathiawar or Gujarat occur in the 
journals of our Society till about the thirteenth century. In 1844 
Wathen published an inscription which exists at Somana tha Patjana 
alluding to the construction of the temple. Wathen*s translation was 
very faulty, and the record was again translated by Dr. Biihler in Epu 
graphia Indica^ Vol. II. The latest Chaulukya prince mentioned therein 
is Bhimadeva II, and the date is 1272 Vikrama, corresponding to 
1215 A.D. There is also an inscription of princes of the ChudAsama 
family, who ruled in Girnar from about the tenth to the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. It refers to a prince of the name of Mandalika. 

Turning to Mah^r^Lshtra, the oldest inscriptions we find are those 
which menticn princes of the S^tav^hana or ^^liv^hana dynasty. 
They exist in the Nasik cave temples, the K^li cave temples and at 
N^naighat, Kanheri, Bh^j^, Junnar and Kud^. In the period to which 
they refer the earlier or PAli Buddhism was in a flourishing condition, 
and the caves were constructed as rest-houses for the wandering men- 
dicants and places of worship for all devotees of Buddhism. The ear- 
liest of these inscriptions is that in which Krishrar^ja belonging 
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to that dynasty is mentioned. It occurs in a small cave at NHsik. 
Copies of the inscriptions at K^nheri, Nisik, K^li, Bh&j&, Junnar 
and Kudi, prepared by Lieut. Brett, were published in 1854 in Vol. V 
of our journal. Those at K^nheri and Nisik were translated from Lieut 
Brett's copies by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. In his time, however, Pali 
studies had scarcely begun, and consequently his translations are 
misleading and quite unreliable. In Vol. VI we have excellent eye- 
copies of the K^nheri and other inscriptions by E. W. West, and in 
Vol. VII of those at N^sik by the same gentleman and his brother A. 
A. West. These copies I used for my translation published in the 
Transactions of the International Oriental Congress of 1874. ^ S^^ 
many years afterwards Pandit Bhagvanlal and Dr. Biihler published 
their own translations of them. Finally we have copies of the Beds4 
inscriptions by A. A. West in Vol. VIII, and in the inscription pub- 
lished in Vol. XII, the name of Madhariputa Sirisakasena a i^atavUhana 
was brought to light by Pandit Bhagvanlal. Papers on the Sanskrit 
numerals in the cave inscriptions and on those occurring in the N4nlk- 
gh^t inscriptions have been published by Dr. Bhau Daji and Pandit 
Bhagvanlal in Vols. VIII and XII, respectively. The S^tav^hanas estab- 
lished their sovereignty over Maha.rashtra in the first century before 
Christ ; but they were displaced about the end of the first century 
after by a prince of the name of Kshahar^ta Nahap^na. The inscrip- 
tions of his son-in-law, Ushavadata, the son of Dinika, occur at N^sik 
and K^rli ; and one of a minister of NahapAna at Junnar. This 
Nahapjlna is called Mahakshatrapa and appears to have belonged 
to the same race which ruled over Kathiawar and Ujjayini, i.e., 
the Saka race. But there is no trace of a successor of Nahapina 
having ruled over Maharashtra, and it is expressly stated in the large 
inscription at N^sik that Khakharjlta's family was exterminated by 
Gautamiputra. This Khakhjlrata is KshahanUa, which was another 
name of NahapAna. The Sakas were driven out about 133 A.D. by 
the S;\tavA.hanas. The names of the princes of this family occurring 
in our inscriptions are : KrishnarAja, SAtakarni, Gautamiputra- J^^ta- 
karni, V^sishthiputra PulumAyi, Gautamiputra SrT Yajna SAtakarni, 
Vasishthiputra Chatushparna (Chaturapana) SAtakarni, and Madhaff- 
putra Sakasena. The ^Atavahanas are mentioned in Puranic Gene- 
alogies by the name of Andhrabhrityas. The names of all the 
princes mentioned above, except the last two, occur therein. 

The S^tavahanas seem to have ruled over Maharashtra till about the 
end of the second century ; and the next dynasty, inscriptions of which 
we have in abundance, was founded about the beginning of the fifth cen- 
tury. What princes ruled over the country during the intervening period 
of three hundred years, we do not know for certain. Very probably a 
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family of the name of TraikOtaka ruled over it and a portion of Gujarat 
during this interval, and used an era which is the same as that used by 
the rulers of Chedi, the country about Jabalpur and Chhattisgad. Its 
initial date is 249 A. D. A copperplate g^ant found in a Chaitya in one 
of the caves at K^nheri, dated in the 245th year of that dynasty^ has 
been published in Vol. V of our Journal ; and another by a prince of 
the name of Darhasena, issued from the victorious camp of the 
TraikO{akas, dated 207, is published in Vol. XVI. These years corre- 
spond to 494 and 456 A.D. There was always a close connection between 
the rulers of Chedi, called in later times Haihayas and Kalachuris and 
the Ch^ukyas and R^shtrakOtas of Mah^r&shtra. The Haihayas may 
have ruled over this part of the country also in earlier times, and after- 
wards been driven out by the Early Ch^lukyas. 

Now we come to the Early Ch^Llukya dynasty. We have in Vol. II 
a grant of Vishnuvardhana, brother of Pulakesi II, who began to 
reign in 610 A. D., was on the throne in 634, and was seen by Hieun Tsang 
in 6j9. In the same volume, we have another of N&gavardhana, son 
of Jayasimha, another brother of the great Pulakesi. In 1851 General 
Sir Le Grand Jacob published a facsimile, transcript and translation of 
a grant of Vijay&ditya, the ninth prince of the dynasty who ruled from 
696 A.D. to 733 A.D., and of another of Vijayabhatt^rikA, the queen of 
Chandr^ditya, the eldest son of Pulakesi II, both found at Nerur, a 
village in the S^vantw^di State, and a third found at Kocharem and 
issued by the same lady. These grants contain the genealogy of the 
family from the first prince Jayasimha to the reigning sovereign. A 
grant of Saty^srayadhruvar^jendravarman issued from Revatidvipa 
under the direction of the Ch^lukya Lord, dated 532 Saka, has been 
published by K. T. Telang in Vol. X. In Vol. IX Dr. Bhau Daji has 
noticed the photographs of the inscriptions at Dharwar and Mysore. 
One of these is the celebrated Aihole inscription of Pulakesi II, dated 
556 Saka, corresponding to 634 A.D. Another is an inscription in a 
cave-temple dedicated to Vishnu at B^d^mi by Maiigalisa the fifth 
prince. In Vol. XIV a revised transcript and translation of N^gavar- 
dhana's grant, mentioned above, with remarks containing a dis- 
cussion of the chronology of the Early Ch^ukyas, and giving the 
correct date of the Aihole inscription, have been published by me. 

A branch of this Early ChAlukya dynasty was established in Guja- 
rat, and the capital of that branch appears to have been NavasAri. A 
grant of ^ryA.srays SMdityaYuvar^ja of this branch, dated 421, either of 
the Gupta or Chedi era, has been published in Vol. XVI ; and 
anoUier of Buddhavarasa of the same branch, uncle of the VikramA- 
ditya of the main branch, in Vol. XX. In Vol. XVI Dr. Fleet has 
published a grant of Adityavarman, son of Pulakesi II, three of Vikra- 
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niilditya 1, and one of VinayAditya the eighth prince of the dynasty. 
Upon the whole, it may be stated that our Journals contain very 
valuable information about this dynasty. 

The last prince of the Early Ch^lukya dynasty, Kirtivarman, was 
defeated and dethroned by Dantidurga who belonged to the RllshtrakQ|a 
race. Thus the Rishtraku|a family that had been ruling over some 
province for at least five generations before acquired supreme 
sovereignty in Maharashtra in the time of Dantidurga. His grant 
found at Simanagad and dated ^aka 675, corresponding to 753* A. D., 
was translated by B^l SAstri Jilmbhekar and published in 1847 in our 
Vol. II. Then in Vol. Ill we have a grant of Govinda IV, the 
fifteenth prince, dated 6aka 855 or 933 A.D., found at S^ngli and trans- 
lated by General Jacob. In Vol. XVIII I published an important 
grant, bearing date 862 ^aka, corresponding to 940 A. D., by Krishna 
III, one of the most powerful princes of the family found at Deoli near 
Vardha. The Navas^ri plates issued by Indra III., the thirteenth 
prince, dated ^aka 836, translated by Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, have 
been published in the same volume. In Vol. X Dr. Fleet gives an 
inscription, in which Prithvir^ma, a feudatory chief, owing allegiance to 
Krishnaraja, is mentioned as having constructed a Jaina temple at 
Sugandhavarti, and assigned some land for its support in Saka 897, 
corresponding to 975 A.D., and another which records the building of 
a Jaina temple at Mulgund in the ^aUa year 824, corresponding to 
902 A.D. The Krishnaraja here spoken of is Krishna II. In the first 
volume a grant found at Kh^repAtan was published in 1843 by B&l 
Gahg^dhar Silstri. The grant was issued by a feudatory chief ruling 
over Southern Konkan. In the beginning the whole genealogy of the 
Rashtrakdtas, from the first prince Dantidurga to the last Kakkala, is 
given, and it is a valuable document, and has enabled us to correct 
many a mistake in some later grants and conjectures of modem 
scholars. 

A branch of the R^shtrakuta dynasty was established in Gujar&t, 
similar to the one of the Chillukya dynasty noticed before. A grant of 
Karka I of this branch, deciphered, transcribed and translated by 
D. R. Bhandarkar, has been published in Vol. XXII. The date of 
the grant is 738 iiika. or 816 A.D. A grant of Abhimanyu belonging to 
a Rashtrakuta family, which appears to be certainly different from the 
family that ruled over Maharashtra, has been published in Vol. XVI by 
Pandit Bhagvanlal. 

The last prince Kakkala of the Rash^rakft^a dynasty was vanquished 
and dethroned by Tailapa who belonged to the Chalukya family, and 
thus became the founder of the dynasty known by the name of the Later 
ChiUukyas. This was an important dynasty ; but we have not many 
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documents referring to it in our Journals, In Dr. Bhau Daji*s notice 
of the photographs of the inscriptions at Dharwar and Mysore, referred 
to above in Vol. IX, we have mention of an inscription con- 
taining the name of Vikramlditya Tribhuvanamalla, the sixth prince, 
in which is recorded a grant by his feudatory MayOravarman. In 
Vol. X Dr. Fleet gives an inscription which records the grant of 
land by Santivarman, a feudatory of Tailapadeva, to a Jaina temple he 
had constructed at Sugandhavarti in Saka 902 or 980 A.D. This 
prince was Tailapa, the founder of this dynasty. Another, published 
by the same scholar, mentions Kilrtavirya who is represented as a 
feudatory of Bhuvanaikamalla, a third records, the grant of land by 
Sena, a dependent of Tribhuvanamalla, but the immediate servant of 
his son, Jayakarna, in the ^aka year 1009, and a fourth, a grant by 
Kartavirya, a feudatory of the same monarch, in 1019 Saka. He also 
notices an inscription in which Anka, owing allegiance to Trailokya- 
malla, is represented to have made a grant in the year 970 Saka and 
Kartavirya in 1009 Saka. Bhuvanaikamalla was ihe Ch^lukya prince 
Somesvara II who reigned from about 1069 A.D. to 1076 A.D. ; 
Tribhuvanamalla, Vikramaditya II (1076 — 1127), the patron of Vijiian- 
eSvara, the author of the Mitakshara ; and Trailokyamalla was 
Somesvara I who reigned from 1040 A.D. to about 1069 A.D. In 
volume XI Dr. Fleet has published inscriptions which record grants by 
chieftains of the Sindavamsa or Sinda race who were feudatories of 
the Chalukya emperors, Bhuvanaikamalla, Jagadekamalla the 
successor of Somes war III and Nuramadi Taila the great grandson of 
Vikramaditya. In these grants occur the names of all the Ch^lukya 
princes from Jayasimha, the grandson of Tailapa, and the fourth 
prince of the dynasty to the reigning monarch. 

This family had many offshoots, and one of these ruled over Southern 
Konkan and had Sangamesvar as its capital. In volume II we have 
an inscription of a prince belonging to one of these, and in volume IV 
We have another, dated Saka 1182, corresponding to 1260 A.D., found 
in the Raj^pur taluka of the Ratnagiri District. The donor mentioned 
in it is Kesava Mahajani, minister of a chief of the name of Kdinvadeva. 
Probably, Kainvadeva belonged to the same dynasty as that which had 
Sangamesvar for its capital. 

The later Chilukyas were followed by the Kalachdris. A grant of 
Soma, the son of Bijjana, the founder of the dynasty, dated 1096 Saka, 
corresponding to 1174 A. D., has been published by me with a 
transcript and translation in volume XVIII. 

The Kalachuri dynasty had a very precarious existence of about 25 
years ; and it was followed by the Y^davas, who had before been 
subordinate Chiefs dependent on the Later Ch^lukyas who were 
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sovereigns of KalylLiia. Of the seven ancient inscriptions noticed by 
B^l GangsLdhar ^Ustri in an article published in volume II of our 
Journal in 1845, inscription No. II refers to Mahddeva, the last but ooe 
prince of the Y^dava dynasty. Its date is 1187 ^aka, corresponding to 
1265 A. D. ; and No. Ill mentions a grant made by an officer of Kannarar 
deva, which was the Prakrit form of Krishnadeva, his name. It is 
dated 1172 Saka or 1250 A.D. No. IV refers to the last prince RiLma- 
deva or R^machandra, and is dated 1194 Saka. In volume IX we 
have an inscription of Krishna the fourth prince referred to above, 
dated 1171 Saka and pubhshed by Dr. Fleet ; and in volume XV that 
same scholar has published a grant of Siiighana, the third prince, 
dated 11 60 Saka or 1238 A.D. This was the last dynasty that ruled 
over what might be called the Maratha Empire. The last prince^ 
R^madeva or R^machandra, was defeated by Allauddin, and the Maho- 
medans soon afterwards established themselves in the Deccan* 

Several of the Nasik and K^rli caves are monuments of the first or 
S&tavahana family and of the Mah^kshatrapa Nahap^na. The cave 
dedicated to Vishnu at B^d^mi and some temples at Pattadkal and 
other places in the Canarese country are monuments of the second 
dynasty noticed above, that of the Early ChS-lukyas, and the temple of 
Kailasa carved out of a solid rock, of the third, viz,^ that of the 
R^shtrakOtas, the second prince of which, Krishna I caused, it to 
be excavated. The capital of the first dynasty was Paithan, of the 
second B^dilmi, of the third MA.lkhed, of the fourth or Later 

Chdlukyas, Kaly^na, and of the fifth viz.y that of the Y^davas, Devagiri, 
the modern DowlatAbad. It is curious to observe that all these, with 
the exception of Bad^mi, are situated in the territory of the Nizam of 
Hyderabad, and have no connection with the main Maratha country. It 
also deserves observation that Maharashtra has always been politically 
connected with the Canarese country, though the latter had petty chiefs 
of its own. It is also worthy of notice that two of our dynasties 
established themselves in Gujarat as the modern Marathas have done. 

Besides the dynasties mentioned above that ruled over the whole 
Maratha Empire, we have inscriptions of three branches of subordinate 
or feudatory chiefs who belonged to a family which was called Silara 
or SilAh^ra. They trace their origin to a mythical personage, named 
JimOtav^hana, who is mentioned in Buddhistic books as a Bodhi- 
sattva or a person whose predominant feeling is benevolence. Of the 
three branches, one ruled over the districts of Kolh^pur, Miraj and 
Karh^d. It was composed of fifteen princes. This was the latest of the 
three dynasties. We have an inscription of the last prince Bhojadeva II 
published in Volume III of the Literary Society in 1821 by Dr. Taylor. 
In Volume II of our Journal there are notices by Bal Gang^dhar 
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Sastri of inscriptions, one of which, dated 1065 ^aka, refers to VijaylL- 
ditya, the fourteenth prince; another, dated 1058 ^aka, to Gandar^ditya 
the thirteenth ; and a tliird to Vijay^ditya already mentioned. In 
Volume XIII we have a facsimile, transcript and translation of a 
copper- plate grant of Gandariditya, dated 1032 ^aka, corresponding 
toiiioA.D., published by Pandit Bhagvanlal. This dynasty appears 
to have been founded in the time of the R^sh^rakOfa king Krishna III 
and exterminated by the Y^dava king Singhana, who subdued the 
last prince Bhoja. 

The dynasty of the ^ilah^ras of Northern Konkan was founded in the 
time of Amoghavarsha I, the R^shjrakOja prince. He assigned that 
province to Pullasakti and to his son Kapardin belonging to that 
family, as we see from inscriptions occurring in the K^nheri Caves, 
copies of which, prepared by West, have been published in Volume VI 
of our Journal. Two of these inscriptions were again generally 
inspected by Pandit Bhagvanlal, and his versions of the portions he 
saw are given in Volume XIII. The dates occurring in them are 775 
and 779 of the Saka era. There is a facsimile, transcript and trans- 
lation of a grant by Aparaditya, one of the latest princes, dated 
Saka 1049 or 1127 A. D. in Volume XXI, published by Professor K. B. 
Pathak. An inscription on a stone found near the Government House, 
Parel, which is now in the Society's Museum, has been published by 
Pandit Bhagvanlal in Volume XII. It records the assignment of a 
portion of the revenue of a certain oart in the village of Maholi in 
Salsette, which was in the possession of Ananta Prabhu Pai, for the 
worship of Vaidyanitha Deva by a king of the name of Aparaditya in 
the month of M^gha in the year 1109 6aka, corresponding to 1187 A.D. 
One of these two Apar^dityas, probably the later one, was the writer of 
the Commentary on the Smriti of Y^jiiavalkya, which is so famous. 
This dynasty was put an end to a short time after 1260 A.D. by the 
Y^dava prince Mah^deva who vanquished Somesvara the last ruler of 
Northern Konkan. 

The third branch of the Sil^h^ra family was established in Southern 
Konkan in the time of Krishna I of the R^shtrakOta dynasty, about the 
middle of the eighth century of the Christian era and the last quarter 
of the seventh century of the 6aka era. The genealogy of this 
branch up to ^aka year 930, corresponding to 1008 A.D., is given in the 
Kh^rep^^an grant published in Volume I of our Journal by Bal Gahga- 
dhar ^ILstri. The subsequent history of this branch we do not know. 

Volumes IX and XII bring before us another line of princes and 
chiefs, vtz. , that of the Kadambas. Dr. Fleet gives in the first seven 
inscriptions (No. i — 7) of princes, beginning with Kakusthavarman, 
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and Mr. K. T. Telang in the second, three, the names of the princes in 
which are different. But all the records speak of the princes as 
sons of HAriti and of the Mdnavyagotra, and as worshippers of Mah&- 
sena and the Matres or goddesses. The Early Chalukya princes are 
so described in their plates. Again, Dr. Fleet gives in his first article 
in Volume IX one inscription of another set of Kadamba kings or 
chiefs and seven in his second article. The names here are different 
from those in the other inscriptions. Of these the second chief Jaya- 
kesi is spoken of in the grants as having made Gopapattana or Goa 
his capital. His grandson Jayakesi II married Mailalamah^devi, 
the daughter of Vikramaditya II (1076 A.D.— 1126 A.D.) of the Later 
Chalukya dynasty, and this circumstance was considered as having con- 
ferred so much dignity on the family that it is repeated in all the grants. 
The chiefs are also described as Banavdsipuravaradhtsvara ^ ue,^ lords 
of the great city of Banavasi,and, like many such expressions, it means 
that they were descended from a line of princes who reigned gloriously 
at Banavdsi. And we know from other sources that Banavasi in 
North Canara was ruled over by princes of the Kadamba race. The 
princes, therefore, who are described in terms similar to those used 
in the case of the Early Chalukyas were the rulers of BanavsLsi, and were 
contemporaries or even predecessors of the Early Chalukyas. They 
were adherents of the Jainas, and their grants are made to Jaina 
temples. The later Kadambas of Goa were an offshoot of the original 
Banavasi Kadambas, as the Konkan Chalukyas were of the dynasty 
that ruled over Kalyana and were adherents of Brahmanism. 

In Volume XII are published three copper-plate grants of princes 
of the Vijayanagar dynasty by Dr. Fleet. One, dated 1276 ^aka, was 
made by BukkarAja, the founder of the dynasty; another by Harihara, 
his son and successor, and is dated 1301 Saka; and the third, dated 1434 
^aka, is by KrishnarAya. In Volume IV is published a grant in which 
MAdhava, Harihara's Viceroy at Jayantipura, which is to be probably 
identified with BanavAsi, is represented to have besieged Goa, killed 
hosts of Turushkas, probably Mahomedans, and captured the place. 
After his death Narahari was appointed \'iceroy. MAdhava who is spoken 
of as the Great Counsellor, and the Acharya who introduced the path 
marked down by the Upanishads granted the village of Kuchara as a 
means of subsistence to 25 families of Brahmans. The boundaries of 
the village were :— to the oast the village of PAta, to the south the 
village of MhApana, to the west the sea, and to the north the Wllage 
of Paraulya. All these villages are to the south of MAlvan and north 
of Vengorla, and the village Kuchara, to which in honour of MAdhava 
the Viceroy the name MAdhnvapuri was given, is probably the 
present village of Kocharefn. It thus appears that the territorv of the 
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Vijayanagar kings extended at that time to Vengurla and M^lvan. 
The grant was made in ^aka 1313, corresponding to 1391 A.D., by 
M^dhava, but appears to have been carried out by his successor, Nara- 
hari MUdhava, called Mah^pradh^na, is represented as Bukka's Viceroy, 
governing the Banav^si Twelve Thousand, in an inscription, dated 
^aka 1290=1368 A.D., existing at Banavasi. 

In Volume VII Dr. Bhau Daji has published inscriptions of the 
VaUataka dynasty occurring at Ajent^. In Volume XIX we have a 
facsimile, transcript and translation of an inscription in the temple of 
AmransLtha near Kaly^n by the same scholar. He read the date as 
782 ^aka, but in a revised transcript and translation of the same 
inscription by Pandit Bhagvanlal, published in Volume XII, it is read 
as 982. 

In Volume I we have a very valuable record of the Paramara 
dynasty of Mai wa. It is inscribed on a stone found at Nagpur, and 
was translated by B41 Gang^dhar ^^stri. It has recently been edited 
byKielhorn and published in the Epigraphia Indica^ Vol. II. 

In Volume XXI we have an article by D. R. Bhandarkar. The 
names of princes of Kanauj occurring in certain inscriptions on stones 
at Gwalior, Peheva and Siy^doni are R^mabhadra, Bhoja, Mahendra- 
pala and Mahipslla, each preceding one being father of the succeeding. 
The names occurring in certain copper-plate grants are the same, with 
the exception of the last, and the order is the same. The princes also 
are represented as issuing their charters from Mahodaya which is 
another name of Kanauj ; and still they were considered as belonging 
to a different dynasty from that of Kanauj. Mr. Bhandarkar after an 
examination of the arguments advanced comes to the conclusion that 
the princes are the same as those of the stone inscriptions, and he also 
explains the difference as to the last name. In another paper in the 
same volume he discusses the question of the race of these kings and 
concludes that they were the Gurjaras against whom our R^shJrakCita 
princes, Dhruva, Govind III, Krishna II, and most of the others, were 
at war. Both dynasties were equally powerful. This Gurjara 
dynasty was established at Kanauj about the middle of the eighth 
century since its second prince Vatsar^ja was a contemporary of our 
Dhruva Nirupama, and, according to a statement in the Jaina Harivam- 
sa, was reigning in ^aka 705, corresponding to 783 A.D. Mahendra- 
Pala, the patron and pupil of the poet R^jasekhara, was the great 
Krandson of VatsarAja, and was on the throne in 903 A.D. and 
907 A.D. Rajasekhara traces the pedigree of his patron to the race 
of Raghu or the Solar race while he was a Gurjara and a foreigner, 
though naturalized and become a thorough Hindu. 
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I subjoin a list of the remaining miscellaneous inscriptions. 

Vol. I, pp. 96-103 — A record of the benefactions of the Emperor Akbar 
at Palitana to the Jains and of the goldsmith Tejapal. 

Do. p. 259. — Copy of an inscription found on a tablet at Nagpore. 

Vol. X., p. 19. — Copper-plate grant ofGOrjara Dadda II, son of 
Jayabhata, 417 ^aka, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Do. p. 46. — Rudradeva's inscription at 'Anamakond, dated 1064 
Saka, a transcript and translation of, by Bhau Daji. 

Do. p. 63. — A revised transcript and translation of the inscrip- 
tion on the Delhi iron pillar, by Bhau Daji. 

Vol. XIV., p. 71. — A few notes on the inscriptions in Kutch, by V. N. 
Mandlik. 

Vol. XVI., p. 114. — A Godavari copper-plate grant of the Rk]t 
Prithvimiila, by Fleet. 

Do. p. 357. — An inscription from Buddha Gay^ of King Asokar 
valla, diited 51 of the era of Lakshma^a Sena. 

Do. p. 378. — An inscription from Kota of Sivagana, dated 796, of 
the Lords of Malva. 

Vol. XVII., p. 1. — A Buddhistic Sanskrit inscription from Java, 
mentioning the construction of a temple of Tdrd. in the 
S^iku year 700, by R. G. Bhandarkar. 

Vol. XlX., p. 348. — An inscription on the three gateways at .\hmcd- 
abad, 1868 Sam vat. or 1S12 A.D., of the time of Fatte- 
singh Gaikwar, containing an order for removing a 
grievance as regards inheritance. 

Vol. XX., p. u>t>. — Inscription on three bricks received from a place 
200 miles from .Mandalay in Burma, consisting of the 
usual Buddhistic formula ^ \n?t% &c. 

Do. p. 211. — A grant from the Broach District by Samgama* 

simha. a feuiatory, bearing the date ^2, probably of the 
ClicUi era, by Mr. Jackson. 

Do. p. jov). — A Kush.ina stouo-inscriptiv>'\ and the question about 
the origin of the Saka era, bv l>. R. Bl.andarkar. 




2.— A few Remarks on the Papers bearing on Sanskrit 
Literature contributed to the Journals of the 

B. B. /?. A, S. 

By Professor H. M. Bhadkamkar, b.a. 

On a memorable occasion like the present one in the history of this 
xiety, it will not be without advantage to look back at the work the 
xiety has done during the last hundred years it has lived. Such a 
isum^ will enable us at a glance to ascertain what help the Society has 
ndered to the advancement of oriental research, and will also direct 
; to the regions yet left unexplored. 

The scope and the various sides of research worthy of being under- 
ken by the Society have been ably given in his opening discourse by 
r James Mackintosh, the President of the Literary Society of Bombay, 
id the vast field of investigation into oriental literature and science 
IS been exhaustively and accurately sketched by James Bird in 1844. 
hese discourses show the relative importance of the various branches, 
id define the position which oriental literature should occupy in this 
>nnection. Oriental literature, at least so far as we are concerned, 
Us, in the first place, into two main divisions on account of a radical 
fFerence in the languages in which the materials of research have been 
ansmitted to us — I mean the Persian and the Sanskritic. The latter 
intended to include the works, &c., not only in the old Sanskrit or, 
lore properly speaking, the Vedic language, but also the allied 
mguages like the Prakrits, and the present spoken vernaculars like 
le Marathi, the Gujrathi, the Hindi, &c. The materials for research 
lay either be old monuments and inscriptions of every sort, or they may 
e complete works composed in any of these languages, the main aim 
f research being to make the acquaintance with these as complete in 
'^ery way as possible. The inscriptions form the basis of an independ- 
nt paper and the coins of another. The discovery of old MSS. and 
leir collection is also independently considered, so my work restricts 
5elf to the review of such papers only as bear on Sanskrit literary 
orks. It should have been necessary to review the papers bearing on 
^e Prdkrits and the vernaculars. But as they would be felt to be out- 
»de the strict limits of my paper, I have simply indicated them by name 
1 Appendix B. 

In 1856 Dr. John Wilson had given his learned review of the state of 
riental and antiquarian research connected with the West of India, 
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and in this connection he has referred to several honoured names in 
speaking of the services they have rendered in the department of Sans- 
krit literature. To these, more modern names of no less distinctkn 
must be added, and some of the foremost amongst them figure in 
connection with the papers under review. One is sure to miss amongst 
these the names of some honest workers in the field of Sandoit 
literature on this side of India, as the late Mr. S. P. Pandit, as also 
the names like those of Professor Kathavate or Tilak ; but that is dot 
to the limit imposed on this review, and not to their being less illustri- 
ous. Like the Society of Bengal, our Society is not directly connected 
with the publication of any series of entire literary works ; consequendj». 
our view has to be limited only to the researches that have made their 
appearance in the Journal of this Society. 

With these prelin-.inary remarks I now proceed to review very brieflr 
the papers given in Appendix A. It will be convenient to refer to then 
under certain headings : — 

First, then, the papers bearing on Philology (37 and 53).— TTw 
bninch of linguistic research is only occasionally represented. In £ict, 
we have the papers only by two scholars bearing on Sanskrit. In the 
one Mr. H. H. Dhruva brings to a focus the views of various scholars 
on the development of human tongue, and has also tried to show how 
far the old Sanskrit writers have succeeded in laying, perhaps, a surer 
foundation of the science of philology. The lectures by Dr. 
Bhandarkar, however, are of permanent interest, and set forth the basis 
of philological science with its application to Sanskrit and the PrUqits 
so lucidly and instructively as may command universal and eternal 
admiration. For the fund of information they supply and the original 
ideas they set forth, they are almost incomparable in their importance, 
and are, consequently, indispensable to any student of philology There 
is no other paper besides these bearing on this subject. The fact is 
probably due to the want of this branch of study in the University of 
this Presidency, which alone is feeding the fountains of the study of 
Western sciences and Western thought in this country. 

Secondly. — Let us next obser\'e what has been done in connection with 
Vedic Literature (2, 56, 60, 62). In this department the greatest want 
is felt. It is, perhaps, surprising that I should make such a complaint 
in the very midst of a country where the Vedas are learnt and recited 
with the greatest zeal and accuracy of pronunciation. I mean, however, 
not learning the Vedas by rote, but a knowledge of them that is calcu- 
lated to give a clear and an accurate view of the civilization and advance 
in some departments of knowledge that these bold thinkers, the 
Rishis of old have made, the way they thought and the reason why 
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they thought so — an inquiry of this kind and a study of the Vedas 
from this point of view is quite in its infancy in this country ; and, conse- 
quently, as a child thinks, in the first place, every woman its mother, so 
every wild speculation is set forth with the claim of original research. 
In this department the University is trying to give an impetus, but the 
results are not yet so great as one would wish. Outside this Society 
we see, no doubt, some energy displayed in printing the Vedic and 
the post-Vedic literature, as also we find bold original attempts made 
,here and there in the exposition of them, and at times a scholar 
Kke Mr. Tilak rises amongst us to strike the entire literary world and 
give a new direction to the interpretation of the Vedic myths ; but 
such attempts are few and far between, and these also, for one 
reason or another, have not yet leavened our people and produced a 
general zeal for the Vedic study. There is hardly anything 
amongst us that can stand even a modest comparison to the vast 
attempts the Germans and other foreign scholars have made and are 
making, and what little we have has been hardly the outcome of the 
attempts of this Society. One of the aims with which this Society was 
started was to act as a medium of interpreting Indian thoughts to 
Englishmen and to familiarize the people here with the knowledge and 
attainments of the West. This, I fear, is not yet satisfactorily done by 
this Society, so far at least as the Vedic literature is concerned. I 
believe that if this Society were to make energetic attempts to acquaint 
the Indian student with the researches of Western scholars from time 
to time, a very beneficial step will have been taken in awakening the 
mind of our men from the torpor it is labouring under at present. 
In our Journals there appears only one such notice (5) of the Vedic 
Investigations of Dr. R. Roth by the Rev. J. M. Mitchell, and 
in one other place (38) in connection with Sanskrit poetry we 
find Pandit Durgapras^d has supplied perhaps better variants to 
Bothlingk's Indische Spriiche. Besides these two, we find no other in- 
dependent attempts to create a curiosity for the study of the researches 
and the work of the Western scholars. As to original researches in Vedic 
literature we have only four papers (5, 56, 60, 62). Of these, the firsts 
"On the Dowry received by Kakshivan," read by Dr. Stevenson, deduces 
conclusions about the state of Indian society in Vedic times, which excit- 
ed by their novelty some interest in the days when they were first 
given, but which at present are accepted by all as quite commonplace. 
The other three papers are contributed by one of our learned members 
who by his reading possesses the unique advantage of uniting in himself 
an acquaintance of the Avestic and the Vedic literature. Of these the 
first, on ** A Chapter from T^ndya-Br^hmana treating of the Vrdtya- 
stoma, &c.'' is surely a paper of some interest as it tries to prove the cus- 
tom in the Vedic age of admitting the non-Aryans to the status of the 
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Aryans — a custom that has almost altogether died away in modem times. 

In the second, three hymns, z>/>., the VrishUkapi hymn, the Saramd 

hymn, and that which celebrates the births of the Devas, are translated, 

and some remarks are made on their authorship and their contents. 

The first is regarded as a social hymn, the second political, and the third 

speculative. Here by-the-way we are told that the devas in the third 

hymn mean the stars and that they are to be distinguished from 

the devas in the Saramfl hymn, who are the residents of some r^on 

on the earth. It is also suggested that there must have been some 

difference in the pronunciation of these words familiar to all when the 

Vedic language was a living tongue, but which has naturally died out 

ever since. From this, again, several conclusions have been deduced. 

But one cannot see why no trace of such an important distinction is 

to be found anywhere from the oldest times of Vedic literature. The 

impression one carries from reading these and the third paper on "The 

Samhitil of the Rig-veda searched" is that there is much undigested matter 

worth taking into account, many suggestions perhaps worth acceptance 

and good many questions suggesting research but that they are too full 

of hasty generalizations. I shall refer to but one instance. The word 

Karmdra is translated as a glass-blower, because, in the first instance, it 

seems to the writer that a glass-blower is meant. Biit the doubt at once 

disappears, and the following conclusion is drawn from the occurrence of 

the word in the hymn. ** The word * glass-blower' prorves that the society 

of the time when the hymn was written had made advance in the art of 

glass-blowing. The author himself had perhaps the honour to belong 

to that trade." Such speculations speak only an infantine stage of 

Vedic research, and it seems we shall have to wait until the true 

spirit of research infuses our minds. 

We next proceed, and with a quicker step, to the papers based on 
the PAuranic sources, viz.^ Nos. i, 4. 15, iq, 25 in Appendix A. The first 
of these gives an account of the Dasn\ Festival, and deduces from Indian 
mythology that it was originally a distinct festival that came to be tacked 
on to the Durga worship, lasting for nine days or nine nights in the 
beginning of the bright half of the month of Ashwin. There is, I think, 
some agricultural element in these ceremonies, but that is not made out 
anywhere in the paper. The next paper describes the manner of con- 
tracting third marriages. The superstitious ceremony is described, 
but no explanation of the origin of it is sought. The three other papers 
are contributed by the late Rao Saheb V. N. Mandlik. Taking the 
occasion of a description of the festival of N;\gapiinchami, and the mj" 
thical importance of the shrines of the river Krishna, of Mahabalesh- 
war, and Sangameshwar, the papers concisely give the main authori- 
ties and the mythical origin of Serpent-worship and Linga-worship in 
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eral. The paper on Serpent- worship is especially interesting as 
h for an almost exhaustive collection of quotations from Vedic and 
•Vedic sources as for the interesting history of this worship and the 
rstitions connected with it. The paper also makes it evident that 
ime of this worship is not the same all over India. 

the next place we refer to the papers which are adapted specially 
iterpret the Hindu mind to an English reader (3, 7, 10, 14, 27 — 29). 
is mainly the aim of the partial rendering of the poems of Raghu- 
a and Bhattik^vya in excellent English verse, ot the translation of 
la-mUla, an epic celebrating the praise of a line of historical kings 
iddhar^ja Jayasirpha and some of his successors, as also of the 
y^sis of the Harshacharita by B^na. The first two renderings, 
iver, have a merit independent of their character as interpreters of 
in thought. Reading them even an Indian begins to realise new 
ties in the originals. The paper on the dialectic of Ny^ya is an 
npt in the same direction. This is, however, not a mere transla- 
as some remarks are made in the way of showing the exact posi- 
the scope, and the aim, of Ny^ya in comparison to the Aristotelian 
lings on the same subject. Next we may note the attempt made 
le Rev. A. Bourquin by translating with some explanatory notes 
irst book of Dharmasindhu, a recent work widely used in Mah^- 
tra as an authority on the domestic ceremonies and observances 
3nt amongst the Hindus. 

irther, we get several papers containing notices of individual works 
r for further or more correct elucidation, or for the historical worth 
were supposed to possess. Amongst these we may mention the 
rs on Dr. Thibaut's translation of the Sirirabh^shya of .^ankara, and 
'anchasiddh^ntika of Var^hamihiia, the Theravali of Merutunga, 
Japtasati of Salivahana, the Auchity^lamk^ra, the SQktimuktftvali, 
•CdmasOtra of V4tsy4yana, as also of Nripatunga*s Kavir^jamarga, 
h, by the bye, is a standard work on Alamk^ra in the Kannada 
uage. Occasionally a curiosity in literature is brought to our 
:e as the Sanskrit version of Khordavesta from the Pahlavi trans- 
n of the original by a Dastur who, according to the Parsi tradition, 
i about the year 720 A.D. 

2xt we may mention three papers which are mainl}/ comparative 
leir spirit. The comparison of the Brahmanical and the Jain geo- 
)hy has led Dr. Stevenson to the conclusion that the Brahmanical 
Jm from its elaborateness and inconsistency appears to be derived 
\ the more simple original account of the Jains. Next on compar- 
the present Hindu code of Manu with the corrected Buddhist Pali 
of Manus^radhammasattham which forms the basis of the present 
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Burmese code, Dr. Fiihrer concludes that the latter is not . derived 
from the former in its present state, but must have drawn upon an older 
version of Manu, Another paper by Prof. Deussen brings out the main 
features of ^ankara*s Vedantic view, and passes a great eulogy on it as 
it presents many similarities to the Western metaphysics. The coinci- 
dences observed in the first two papers may, perhaps, be explained on 
•the theory of mutual borrowing of ideas; but, generally speaking, all the 
three papers supply good material for proving historically that human 
mind advances similarly in similar circumstances, whether actual com- 
munication of thoughts may or may not exist. 

The most important work, however, of our Society appears to me to 
lie in the direction of literary history, in a vigorous attempt to deter- 
mine the chronological position of several works and authors that are 
brought forth for consideration. An almost entire absence of historical 
taste has become proverbial with us. Even the chronicles like R&ja- 
tarangini, which are expected to adhere to historical sequence and his- 
torical truth, fail to satisfy the expectation, and are found to draw more on 
fancy than on facts. So, even the dates we may find in certain records 
are not accepted as reliable, and several times they have to be tested 
and corrected by the evidence of coins and inscriptions, as it was 
found necessary to do in connection with the date of MadhusOdana 
Saraswati. In such a state accurate literary history becomes impossi- 
ble, and one has to be satisfied merely with the ascertainment of the 
relative position and an approximate estimate of the interval between 
any two points we may have occasion to note. The confusion is further 
heightened when we get a date in an unspecified era. There is also, 
to add, a great divergence of views as to the beginning of these eras. 
The era of Yudhishthira, for instance, is supposed to date from the 
coronation of the hero of the MahAbh^rata on the throne of Hastindpura, 
but there is no knowing as to when this event took place. Raising 
this question R. R. Bhagwat has given two or three views about it. 
There is what is called the astronomical and also the popular view. 
The discrepancy between the two is no less than about 653 years. The 
question is left undecided. The same is the case with the other eras. 
Dr. Bhau Daji tells us that the era Vikrama is co-eval with the date of 
the defeat of the Sakas by VikramAditya, and the Saka era or the 
Sakanrpak^la as it is sometimes called commences from the occupa- 
tion of Malwa and the Dekkan by the Sakas. But which Vikram^itya 
is to be honoured as giving his name to the era is uncertain, as several 
powerful kings are described with this appellation. We are warned 
by Rao Saheb Mandlik, on the other hand, not to confound .^alivlLluuia 
whose era is current as the ^aka era, and who ruled in Pratishth&na, 
with the S^tav^hana of the Brihatkath^ who was a contemporary of 
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Nanda, nor with the Sdtav&hana of the Jainas who must have lived 
about the year 466 A.D. The era of S&liv^hana commences from 
78 A.D., and is current in India South of the Narmad^. The Samvat 
of VikramAditya commences from 56 B.C., but is hardly met with in 
actual use before the 6th century of the Christian era, and now it is 
generally believed that a date in an unspecified era later than the 6th 
century belongs to the Saka era in the Dekkan, but to the Vikrama 
era if it occurs north of the Narmadd. This confusion has very much 
affected the earlier papers contributed to our Journal, though, thanks 
to the advance of epigraphical research, the most is being gradually 
cleared up. 

With the scholars in this Presidency more than elsewhere the yearning 
for constructing history out of the available materials has been very 
strong. They have, consequently, tried to leave no stone unturned in 
unearthing the eiadence from every possible source. They instituted a 
general search for new materials. They compared the statements of 
an author in the several works he wrote, as also took note of what one 
has said of the other ; they compared the Brahmanical and Jain authori- 
ties, as the evidence of the latter was expected to be more conclusive 
in certain cases ; they tried to interpret what looked obscure or unsatis- 
factory; and in this way they succeeded in establishing certain chronolo- 
gical facts at any rate. In this work much depended on the accuracy 
of interpretation of texts and the esrtent of materials at command, and 
on several occasions keen controversies were carried on. We may note 
p) the controversy about the date of Patanjali, (ii) that about the age of 
MahAbhArata, (iii) of K^lid^sa and his patron Vikram^ditya, (iv) the 
date of Bhartrihari, (v) of Kum^rila and of Sankar^ch^rya. In the 
first two Dr. Bhandarkar has successfully fought for assigning Patan- 
jali to the second century before Christ, and for establishing that a 
MahdbhIU'ata must have existed from the time of P^nini and AswalA< 
yana. His conclusions are now generally accepted as established facts. 
As to the age of KAlidAsa, too. Dr. Bhau Daji and Prof. Pathak from 
altogether different points of view have come to very nearly the same 
conclu^on, and Prof. Pathak has placed him in the first half of the 6th 
century A.D., though, it may be mentioned, an opposite view has been 
taken by Prof. Apte, of Kolhapur, who assigns him to 56 B.C. The 
date of the death of Bhartrihari, the Buddhistic author of the V^ya- 
padiya, is fixed by Prof. Pathak at 650 A.D., and in relation to him 
Kum&rila is assigned to the first half and Vl4)i1^l4 and 9^^l?n^T4 to the 
latter half of the 8th century. Mr. Telang, however, contends that 
these last cannot be assigned to such a late date, and he would put 
them to the seventh century. It may be mentioned that Dharmakirti 
is identified with the author of ^Nfi'J, which is commented upon by 
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^rtt^RT^rf, who belonged to the ^IllPi!* school of Buddhism. This 
Dharmakfrti has been assigned by Prof. Pathak to the beginning of the 
7th century, and it must be admitted, without opposition, that he was 
older than ^ankarlich^a as the latter criticises his views. There are 
several other important dates established by these and several other 
papers on independent points, amongst which we may mention those on 
ft5in^^IT,>'nft,'^m^, 'sftf* the author of iMt^, nWr^^^^tHWT and 
^TTTOnr, ^RT^ and ^fFR, and ^Tytt^H^iWrfl, as also the interesting paper 
on the historical review of Indian logic. The facts, however, and the 
historical details brought to light by these papers are so numerous as 
to be hardly capable of being compressed within the compass of these 
remarks, and I may mention that an omission is not an indication of 
want of proof, so much as that of space. 

These researches clearly prove the critical grasp of the mind of our 
scholars, and also indicate how much room is yet left for scholarly work 
and criticism. 
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J. — On the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts in the 

Bombay Circle, 

By Prof. S. R. Bhandarkar, M.A. 

Towards the end of October 1903, I was packed off suddenly, with- 
out any previous intimation whatsoever, to Central India and 
Rajputana, being deputed '* on special duty to make a preliminary 
tour " through those and the Central Provinces ** with a view to 
enable me to report what further operations are required for the 
thorough investigation of, and the cataloguing of, the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in the Bh^nd&rs in those provinces." It came about in thi» 
way. The Agent to the Governor-General, Central India, had some 
months previously suggested to the Government of India that it was 
desirable that steps should be taken to catalogue the Sanskrit manu- 
scripts in Central India, large numbers of which are believed to exist in 
that Agency, both in private libraries and in temple records. This mat- 
ter was referred to my colleague, Prof. Pathak, and myself, as Central 
India, Rajputana and the Central Provinces were attached to the Bom- 
bay Circle when the total grant for the search for Sanskrit manuscripts 
was re-distributed by the Government of India in 1879. As a result of 
our reports I was ordered to make the preliminary tour referred to. 
It was to be a tour of three months, and I returned towards the end 
of January of last year, doing within that period as many places as 
it was possible for me to do. The report I made of my tour was 
printed, and at my request copies were distributed to certain scholars 
and public institutions. In forwarding the report to Government the 
head of my department recommended that I should be sent on a 
year's tour again from the beginning of the present year. 

It was at this stage that our Secretary appealed to me for a paper 
on the present occasion. I mentioned to him the tour I had made and 
the tour on which I expected to be sent again and said that it was 
unfortunately not likely that I should be in Bombay to witness the 
present celebration. This, instead of making him give me over, put 
into his mind the idea of proposing that I should write something in 
connection with the search for Sanskrit manuscripts and though I did 
not then definitely agree to the proposal I found my name put in the 
tentative programme. After that I did not like to refuse. 

Looking with a natural curiosity into the published account of a 
similar celebration by our sister institution on the Bengal stde» 
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I found mention made of a creditable amount of work done both as 
regards the publication of Sanskrit works and the search for Sanskrit 
manuscripts. In connection with the latter the Bengal Asiatic Society 
purchased a large number of manuscripts and also issued catalogues of 
private libraries of manuscripts ** in order to bring to light the treasures 
of Sanskrit-lore buried in those libraries." The catalogues published 
and called ** Notices of Sanskrit MSS." do not merely give the names 
of the works and of the authors and the numbers of leaves, &c., but give 
other information besides, especially abstracts of contents. Aufrecht 
has praised them very highly. It is not, however, by means of its 
own funds that the Society has been able to do the work both of the 
publication of texts and of the search for manuscripts, but by pieans of 
funds set apart by Government for that purpose and placed at the 
disposal of the Society. Work corresponding to it has on this side 
been done by Government direct through its Educational Department 
and its own Educational Officers. It might, therefore, be thought that 
the subject of the search for Sanskrit manuscripts would have no more 
intimate connection with the Bombay Asiatic Society than that of a scien- 
ti6c interest merely. Yet the Society has done what little it could in this 
line also. It published as an extra No. of its Journal Dr. Buhler's 
detailed report of a tour in search for Sanskrit m.anuscripts made in Kas- 
mir, Rajputana and Central India, which report Dr. Aufrecht calls ** a 
publication of great importance.'* Later, Dr. Peterson's reports on the 
search for the years 1882-83, 1883-84, 1884-86, and 1886-92 were also 
published as extra Nos. of the Journal. The Society has, moreover, 
got a small collection of manuscripts presented to it, of a part of which 
a list has been recently issued. 

It would not be out of place here to mention a few of the most 
important points in the reports just referred to as having been pub- 
lished under the auspices of the Society. 

Dr. Buhler's Kasmir report is replete with information. There is 
in it an interesting account of the Brahmans of that province and of 
the manuscripts seen there. The account given of some of the manu- 
scripts acquired there for Government includes valuable information 
about certain poets and their works, such as Ratn^kara, Kshemendra, 
Bilhana, Mankha and the R^jatarangini, and about the literature 

relating to Alamk&ra and the Spanda and Pratyabhijn^ shastras. The 
report further contains a few notes on the Kasmiri language also. 
The list of manuscripts purchased is accompanied by copious extracts 
from some of them. 

In Dr. Peterson's reports also many interesting finds are reported 
and many works and authors, Jaina as well as Brahmana, are noticed. 

The value of the reports is further enhanced by very useful and 
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important appendices. In addition to the lists of manuscripts pur- 
chased for Government and copious extracts from them, the appen- 
dices contain the following :— 

Extracts from manuscripts belonging to their Highnesses the 
Maharajahs of Udaipur and Ulwar, and from books pre- 
served in libraries at Ahmedabad, Boondi, Kotah, Indore 
and Cam bay. 

Catalogue of the palm-leaf manuscripts in the ^^ntin^th BhILnd&r, 
Cam bay. 

An Index of Books to the first three reports, which, however, 
does not include the manuscripts purchased for Government. 

A very helpful Index of Authors ** in which an endeavour has 
been made to present in a form convenient for reference all 
the information about the various writers gleaned from the 
extracts furnished with the first three reports," supple- 
mented, wherever possible and desirable, from other sources. 

The subject of the search divides itself into two branches : (i) pur- 
chase of manuscripts for Government and publishing lists of them and 
(2) examining private collections and making their treasures known 
by the publication of catalogues. Taking a general survey of the whole 
work done in the Bombay Circle in connection with it we find that as 
regards purchase the success, as I shall show later on, has been very 
marked. Drs. Biihler, Kielhorn, Bhandarkar and Peterson sent their 
agents to different places for the purchase of manuscripts and they them- 
selves paid visits to several places of longer or shorter duration. As a 
result a very large number of manuscripts has been purchased for 
Government and copies made of a number of such as the owners would 
not part with. Lists have been published of these accompanied by 
reports and some of the earliest of these reports and lists have been 
reprinted in Gough's Records of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. Not a 
few of the later reports, including those published by the Society, 
contain a great deal of very valuable literary and historical information 
gathered from a pretty close examination of the contents of a few of the 
manuscripts. Copious extracts from the manuscripts purchased also 
accompany these reports. 

Not much has, however, been done as regards the publication 
of catalogues of manuscripts in private libraries, so far as the 
published results go. Dr. Biihler published four fascicles of a Cata- 
logue of Sanskrit Manuscripts contained in the private libraries 
of Gujarat, Kathiavad, Kachchh, Sindh and Khandesh ; and Dr. 
Kielhorn a Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts existing in the Cen- 
tral Provinces and Fascicle I. of a Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts 
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in the Southern Division of the Bombay Presidency. These do not 
give such abstracts and extracts as are given in RajendralaPs 
** Notices ", for instance, and are therefore not of as much value as they 
would otherwise have been. Besides these, however, there have 
been published the extracts from manuscripts and the lv3t of palm- 
leaf manuscripts in the ^^ntin^th Bh^nd^r at Cambay noticed above 
..nd three more catalogues of private libraries. A catalogue of 
manuscripts in the library of H. H. the Maharaj of Bikaner was 
published by Dr. Rajendralal before Rajputana was attached to 
the Bombay Circle. A similar catalogue of Sanskrit manuscripts 
in the library of H. H. the Maharaj of Alwar was published by 
Dr. Peterson and Part I. of lists of Sanskrit manuscripts in private 
libraries in the Bombay Presidency by Dr. Bhandarkar. These do 
not give merely the names of the works, the numbers of leaves, 
&c., but extracts also. In addition to these catalogues actually 
published there must have been, there are reasons to believe, some 
more lists and catalogues prepared, which have remained in manu- 
script, the scholars under whose superintendence they were prepared 
not having been able to publish them before their retirement. 
Dr. Biihler in one place refers to lists that were being made under his 
superintendence according to Dr. Rajendralal's scheme and in another 
place (Report of 8th June 1880) to a detailed report of his tour in Raj- 
putana in 1873-74 which he had prepared for publication. This last 
would, I doubt not, have been as important as his Kasmir report, and 
we cannot but regret the fact that he died without publishing it. 
Drs. Kielhorn and Bhandarkar too call two of the volumes they have 
published ** Fascicle I." and '*PartI.'\ clearly implying thereby that 
there were other fascicles and parts to follow. 

A few remarks now as regards my own experience and future pro- 
spects of the search. In the history of the Bengal Asiatic Society, 
written by Dr. Rajendralal Mitra for the centenary of that Society, he 
in one place remarks that ** Sanskrit manuscripts are not marketable 
articles, and the sanctity attached to them by the people of this country 
render them extremely difficult of access." That is as nearly true now 
as in the beginning of 1884. One instance will show how true it is 
now. When I started on my last tour, I first went to Indore and there 
learnt of a collection of manuscripts belonging toa Sardar there. He was 
out of Indore at the time and I went to his house to see if I could arrange 
with his agent to let me have a look at his manuscripts. On entering* 
his compound I noticed that a great many things in the house had been 
spread out in the compound for exposing to the sun as a necessary pre- 
paration for the house being occupied again after the first severe epi- 
demic of plague at Indore. Amongst the things spread out I noticed a 
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number of good old manuscripts, browned with age, of important works 
of Vedic, sacriBcial and other literature. They were not the manuscripts 
I sought, but, as it proved to be the case, much more valuable, 
and were discovered thus very fortuitously. They belonged, I was 
told, to a Pjiur^nika who had then recently died of plague and had 
been a dependent of the Sardar. On meeting the Sardar a few days 
after I told him that the manuscripts were of some importance and 
that he should see that they were properly cared for and preserved. 
I was surprised to hear from him, when he readily promised to do 
so, that up to the death of the Paur^nika he never knew that he 
(the Paur^nika) was possessed of such valuable manuscripts. The 
Paur&nika had kept it a secret from him, though he must have known 
that his master took interest in Sanskrit literature. 

But things arc much better now than they were in the beginning of 
the search. There is in the library of Elphinstone College a small 
collection of manuscripts made for Government in 1866-68, a list of 
which was published by Dr. Biihler in a recent volume of the Journal of 
the German Oriental Society. The manuscripts are mostly copies 
made for Government and seem to have been made not always from 
good originals, but from such as were available, whether good or bad. 
The leaves of the originals were in some cases in great disorder or 
mixed up with leaves of other manuscripts and the copies represent 
exactly the state in which the originals were. With such manuscripts 
scholars engaged in the search had to content themselves at first 

In spite of all drawbacks, however, and in spite of what a writer in the 
pages of the Journal of the Sarvajanika Sabha about 22 years ago wrote 
as to the best manuscripts having gone to Germany, one result of the 
operations in connection with the search in the Bombay Circle has been 
the vast and splendid collection of manuscripts deposited in the Deccan 
College, Poona. So far back as February, 1878, the Government of 
India remarked with reference to it that ** in Bombay the results were 
most satisfactory. " And since then there have been large additions for 
so many years, including a number of old palm-leaf manuscripts. It 
would be no exaggeration to say that a critical edition of hardly a 
single Sanskrit work is published anywhere in the world at the present 
day without drawing upon the resources of this collection. 

It is now not very easy to come across manuscripts of works not 
represented in the collection, and some years ago Dr. Bhandarkar 
consequently reported that twice he had to refund into the Government 
treasury an unused balance out of the annual grant at his disposal 
and made the suggestion that the regular grant for the search for 
manuscripts, which was much larger then than at present, should be 
discontinued and that special grants should be made whenever the 
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Professors of Sanskrit at the two Government Colleges came across 

manuscripts worth buying. The suggestion was not carried out 

exactly in that way, but the g^ant was considerably reduced. Soon 

after occurred the death of Mr. Bhagvandas Kevaldas. He had been 

engaged as an agent for the purchase of manuscripts almost from 

the very beginning and had consequently a long experience of the 

business, knew what was represented already in the Government 

collection and what new works would therefore be worth purchasing, 

and could, with a trader's unerring instinct, scent new manuscripts. 

Not a little of the credit of the Government collection is due to him ; 

and Dr. Peterson has, by the dedication of his Report for 1886-92, 

borne witness to the value of his assistance. 

But there are yet not a few works mentioned and frequently quoted 
from in the available Sanskrit literature, which to scholars are 

** Still a hope, a love ; 
Still longed for, never seen. " 

Dr. Caland who has undertaken an edition of the Baudh^yana Srauta 
SOtra is in search of a manuscript of the complete work. Dr. Pischel 
has just reminded me of Gun^dhya's Brihatkath^ in the Pais^chi 
dialect, which was sanskritised almost simultaneously by two noted 
Kasmirian poets of old, though there is hardly any necessity for one 
engaged in the search to be reminded of it. A few others are : 
M^navadharmasOtra, Bhartrihari's Commentary on the Mahabh^shya, 
Ravana's Bh^shyas on the Rig and Yajur Vedas, a fresh manuscript of 
the Paippaiada ^^kha of the Atharva Veda, Bodhayana's Vritti on 
the Ved&nta SOtras, — but I need not multiply the list. The hope of 
ever discovering these and others like them rests on the contents of 
all private libraries throughout the land being carefully examined 
by scholars. And even if they were not to be discovered, such an 
examination and the publication of catalogues as a result of it would 
be of the utmost use and value to scholars. But there is a great deal 
of unwillingness on the part of the owners to allow their manuscripts 
to see the light. Some of the causes of this unwillingness and a few 
instances of it I have referred to in my report to Government. First, 
there is the dislike to a stranger's eyes falling on what is treasured, 
howsoever carelessly, as a great possession. Secondly, there is a 
general distrust. In some way or other the manuscripts in a man's 
possession will not, it is thought, be allowed to remain with him long 
if once they come to the knowledge of others. And those, who know 
or have heard of the purchase of manuscripts by scholars either living 
in India or temporarily visiting it, allege their fear that the manuscripts 
would further find their way out of the country altogether. This last 
is not to be wondered at when the writer in the Sarvajanik Sabha's 
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Journal, referred to above, made the statement already noticed and 
a proposal was once actually made in 1868, when the search was 
first ordered, that the collections made for Government should be 
shipped to Europe. The owners cannot, of course, be expected 
to show that disinterested desire for the preservation of Sanskrit 
literature, which would make them feel that they had rather see the 
manuscripts in the possession of others and by them preserved care- 
fully than that they should be lost and destroyed for want of due care 
on their own part. 

Under these circumstances, there must, spring up a close intimacy, 
such as would leave not a shadow of distrust, between the owners and 
the scholars who would examine their collections or some one on their 
behalf. That is a work of time and to that scholars must now devote 
themselves, if they wish to discover the works and manuscripts they so 
ardently long for, should they still be in existence, as some of them 
needs must be. 

I shall conclude these remarks with a Pralasti from a manuscript 
I found in Gwalior. It is a manuscript of the medical work, 
called Vikramavil^sa, mentioned at page 8 of the report of my tour. I 
have had a temporary loan of the manuscript by the kindness of the 
Resident at Gwalior and of the Gwalior Durbar and have got a copy 
made of the pra^asti. 

Extracts from the MS, of VikratnavtMsa belonging to the 

State Collection at Gwalior, 
Fol. I b — 2b. 

?tt(5Tt>tt^ ftfRtg ^' gr^: w^ ^-h^i^^ ii \ ii 

»lMWlM<4^I^J8FnTf^[ : ] '5?r('ift)^<^>'rt^T^ II ^ II 
^t^fT)HaRl5R^[<t]^^RH^N>iHdlMHrt:ll 

^ '•tnnCO fiirm i^ ^"t Hi"ftd<drir t Q^ i: ii s ii 
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fiRf1«*rtvrt^ ^rrt^^l<>*Hl Rftd^i^mml ^^qi'ftd^Hl II 
MftidKaHHl ft^W^^PT^'t ^('T^ff^ Rn««4| ^TPTW^^^nnft II ^ II 

^HTftfipMp% 3TT y^m 3«T^ II ^ wg^»TP^(?^)'nwwit g^ ^: ii <f n 
TOjmr >mT '^ whR-^i ^^ II 2T?r 'm 5T n^f^ g^-. iwiTm(ft)$r ii '^ ii 

HWI^aJi(5T)% <H^M W(qT)c5T?^ ^MirdM l tf t II 
t^ SW ^^ fTtTR fW HH^ ^ dlHil"ll*l It \o II 

^Hlrtl^W ftrT^ffS ^?TU ^Tr^rf^: ^: II 

?(ft[^] ^ ftn^ w^ 5f5n (y) ^^^ i tt^<t)H^NH*i ii \\ H 
^twiK rty'iid^RiccKl %5rf 1*^-^1 mft- 

%BlRr ^ iHMlrt^Mfdir^Mi fwqt?^: II \^ II 

^WSW ^R^PftC'TT)?! q't qfi: 'TfR^ [:] 11 ^ ft^^^^t^T m^ %Tf%rnf: II \V II 

^ ^FPfrt 9^'- g<HiPHl(oflr>Tg^: ii ^(t) ^Frsq^ grt srw^^rftft^jrf^ ii 

H?rf^ HMM^-^mT- ^*rtdK*I: *Wft*l <H>> ! MdH^j"m^^'^|Rf^ : 11 \K II 

9(ft R^Hl^Ht yr^ ft^nmfri^: ii 3T^^jft^^5Tt^?r3T^5ft55Tg>fT^.- ii \^ ii 

^^PTFT 5T 3 mr^ ^ <nO^I^I*(jI^^ ?T: II 
J} |H ^^^c|H4ilP^Hljj^^ r^T^ 35!^^<^fll^ II \^ II 

?% II \<i II 

rt<dlHI"if^Md^d ^ mm?{ ^t-MH^tJ^lfi II 
5|(^f^r1l4:f^a<M<<t|: ^R*HT H*H^5!*jq": II X'^ II 

ftHtyr' ^iRH i i ^?^nfrf?%^ ii 

WHN^JMlfi 'lTWWt('^)^^(f^) W II \o II 

r1^M^iMdi*l-^4>ir^ 135 R*M?HH^MQ : 11 ^^ II 

ft jinM»i<^«<^'»^<i^"n^ ^ ^^^ =Tg R**{^d5^: II ^^ II 
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Fol. 230 a — b. 

ff^ R*i4RrtiH: ^[:] ^^nnw: II II ^H^ ^(^*Mi<i*^: II *^ \<:^|^ %ir 

f^^ ^H<ilMilPldNl f5^ftidl4 HWKHrtlrt JTH ^pT^; I 

It will be seen that the genealogy given in the above extracts begins 
with Devavarman of the Tomara dynasty. He had four sons :— 
Virasimha, Harasimha, Sivavarman and Achalavarman. Virasimha 
became king. J^ivavarman 's bravery and learning are mentioned. 
But he is not mentioned as having ruled. His son was king Ratna- 
p^a and Ratnap&la's son was king Vikramasena, the author of the 
present work. The work was completed in (Sam vat) 1496 or 1440 A.D, 

Virasimha is of course the king who founded the Tomara dynasty of 
Gwalior, the same to whom the Vlrasimh^valoka and other works are 
attributed. Deo Brahma or Brahmadeo also (Cunningham's Archaeo- 
logical Survey of India, Vol. II, p. 302) must be the same as Deva- 
varman (see Dr. Bhandarkar's Report for 1883-84, p. 86"). Vikramasena 
was thus the grandson of a brother of Virasimha. Both he and his 
father were kings, but no other record of them seems to have turned up 
as yet. 
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XI. vii. 24 puranam seems to denote a separate work comparable to the 
Rig, SAma or Yajurveda, and the attribution of its authorship to Vy&sa 
as a fifth Veda may be already implied. The regular Vedic use of the 
word in the singular, and its constant association with the iUkdsa^ 
show that there was originally but one purdna and that it and the 
itihdsa were regarded as forming a single whole. The word does not 
occur in the text of Panini*s stitrasy but is mentioned along^ witfi 
dkhvdvikd and itihdsa in the Vartika to P. IV. ii. 50, and, in the 
introduction to the Mahabhashya, itihdsa and purdnatn (singular) arc 
mentioned as part of the field of use of sound (Sabdasya pmyogmn-^ 
shava). It is therefore clear that down to C. 140 B. C. there was but 
one piirdna and that it bore a specially close relation to the itihdsa. 
It is further to be inferred, from the etymology of the word putdna^ 
that this work originally referred to the past alone and that therefore 
the prophetic strain of the modern purdnas in relating matter subse- 
quent to the Bharata war was no feature of the original work. The 
earliest passage from which we may infer the existence of a number of 
purdnas with different names is the reference to a Bhavishyatpurdna in j 
Apastamba's Dharmasutra (II. ix. 24, 6). \ purdna uttered by Vayu,aiid 
dealing with the future as well as with the past, is cited in Mbh. III. 191, 
16, and often in the Harivainsa, and Dr. Liiders has shown that the 
Padmapurana is imitated in Mbh. III. no ff. (the story of Rishya^ringa). 
Elsewhere in the Mahabharata, the authorship of purdnas is ascribed 
to Romaharsha (XII. 319, 21), and even the eighteen purdnas are 
mentioned as a group (XVIII. v. 46 and vi. 97), quite in the manner 
of the modern purdnas themselves. Hopkins (The Great Epic of India, 
p. 50) holds that usually in the Mahabharata there is no essential 
difference between atita^ dkhydna^ purdna and itihdsa. But the 
evidence of the Mahabharata lacks definite chronological value for the 
question with which we are concerned. 

As regards the scope of the one original purdna^ which, as we have 
seen still existed as an annex to the itihdsa in the second century 
B.C. we can appeal to the definition found in Vilyupurana IV. 10 and 
in the parallel passages of other puranas. 

Sar^asca pratisargasca vamso manvantardni ca 

. . * . 

Vamsdnucaritam caiva purdnam pancalakshanam 

which explains the use of paHcalakshanam as a synonym of puranain 
in the AmarakoSa (I. i. v. 6). According to this numeration a purdm 
should contain accounts of (i) primary creation, (2) secondary creatloii, 
(3) genealogies, (4) the Manvantaras, and (5) the doings of the great 
houses. The antiquity of the definition is vouched for by the fact that 
it applies very imperfectly to any of the existing purdnas. But It is to 
be noted that the definition as given above is tautologous, inasmuch 
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as the doings of the great houses are mentioned separately from their 
genealogies. The reading bhumyddisamsthdnam given by Ramas- 
rama, the commentator on Amara, is therefore to be preferred to the 
vamsdnucaritant of the vulgate, and may roughly be translated by the 
word *' cosmology." This fifth topic would include those geogra- 
phical and astronomical sections which bear as primitive a stamp as 
any part of the extant purdnaSy and which fall under none of the other 
heads of the definition. 

To sum up the results so far attained, the Indian evidence shows 
that from the later Vedic period to at least the second century B. C. 
there existed a single work known as purdna, which was attached to 
the itihdsa, and dealt with cosmogony, genealogies, the Manvantaras, 
and cosmology. How far are these results confirmed by the testimony 
of the Greeks and especially of Megasthenes ? 

The latter, in the first place, reported that the Indians had legends 
of their previous history which were communicated to him by their 
learned men (Diod. Sic. II. 35 — 42). 

As regards cosmogony Megasthenes did not report in full the views 
of the Indians, which he regarded as '* very crude," but only men- 
tioned those points in which they agreed with the Greeks, as in believing 
that the worJd had a beginning and is liable to destruction, that it is in 
shape spherical, that the deity who made it and who governs it is 
diffused through all its parts, that various first principles operate in the 
universe, tliat water was the principle employed in the making of the 
world, and that there is a fifth element from which heaven and the 
stars were produced, and that the earth is placed in the centre of the 
universe. (Strabo XV. i. 59). He does not expressly distinguish 
between primary and secondary creation, but the origin of the world 
from water implies the latter, and its spherical shape suggests 
Brahma's ^g^- It may be said, therefore, that the principal cosmogo- 
nic ideas of the purdnas were already familiar at the end of the 4th 
century B.C. 

As regards history, Megasthenes learnt that the Indians regarded 
Dionysos (who is normally to be identified with Siva) as the founder of 
their civilisation (Diod. Sic. II. 38 and Arrian Indica VII.) and the estab- 
lisher of their line of kings of whom they reckoned i53(Arrian Indica IX. 
and Splinus LI I. 5) or 154 (Pliny Nat. Hist. VI. xxi. 4 — 5) from Dionysos 
to Alexander the Great or Sandrokottos. It was pointed out long ago • 
by Fergusson (J. Ras 1864) that the genealogy of the Suryavamsa as it 
stands in the Vishnupurdna gives 92 names from Manu Vaivasvata 
(or 96 from Brahma) down to the great war, after which we have 
30 + 15 +9 = 54 names in the Magadha list down to Chandragupta, 
or a total of 146 or 150 names). One or two names additional to the 
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Vishnupurdna list can be obtained by comparing the statements of the 
different purdnas with one another, and it is possible that one or two 
more to which no special legend was attached may have dropped out 
altogether. The total of the puranic list comes so very near to that 
given by Megasthenes that it is exceedingly probable that the former 
was known to the latter. It cannot be said that Lassen's conjectural 
identifications of Megasthenes* Spatembas, Boudyas and Kradeuas 
seem entirely satisfactory, though it is difficult to suggest anything 
better. In the second part of this paper I propose to test the pro- 
position that the puranic list of kings existed in the time of Megas- 
thenes, by inquiring how far the Raniayana, the oldest parts of which 
are generally admitted to be pre-Megasthenic, shows a knowledge of 
that list. 

According to Arrian (Ind. IX), Megasthenes reported that the Indians 
reckoned 6,042 years from Dionysos to Sandrokottos, while Solinus 
(LII. 5) and the received text of Pliny (N. H. VI. xxi. 4—5) give 6,4SiX 
years and other MSS. of Pliny have 6,^02}4- The passages are : — 

A^o /caevSt) ^lowffov ^eiciXioLS r^piQ/xiov Iv^oi h ^av^tpoKorrov rptis xat ^trrttxevTiBt 
Koti exarovj er{aSc, Suo xeci rtiKTaipctxovroi Koti ifa<<(r;^iXioc. 

Pliny N. H. VI. 17, 59. Colliguntur a Libero patre ad Alexandruili 
magnum reges eorum CLIII, annis VI Mil. CCCCLI (v. 1. c. ccdi) 
adjiciunt et menses III. 

Solinus. Ab hoc ad Alexandrum magnum numerantur annorum sei 
millia quadringenti quinquaginta unus, additis et amplius tribus 
men si bus. 

As comparison of the passages shows, the reading most likely to have 
given rise to all these variations is that of some MSS. of Pliny, vis., 
6,402 ji( years ; but this cannot be made to agree with any system of 
Indian chronology that has come down to us. At the same time, the 
total is clearly not a mere invention, but was arrived at by adding up 
the years of individual reigns, for in the cases of Spatembas and 
Boudyas the length of the reign is given (Arr, Ind. VIII). The 
purdnas themselves reckon 54 kings and 1,600 years from the great war 
to Chandragupta, or, roughly, three kings to a century. By this reckon* 
ing, if there were originally 100 kings before the great war, they 
would fill 3,333 years only instead of 4,800 years as Megasthenes* 
calculations require. He mentions three periods in which there were 
no kings, but the lengths of only two of these — one of 300 and the othef 
of 120 years — have come down to us. His chronology does not appear 
to extend beyond the present age, and he shows no knowledge of the 
enormous numbers given in the modern purdnas. That the yugas of 
divine years are of relatively recent invention has often been observed^ 
{See let Worterb. s. v. Krita, and Tilak, The Arctic Home in the 
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Vedas, pp. 421 — 6.) According to the modern system, the succession of 
the four ages is peculiar to Bharatavarsha, and each Mahdyuga^ or set 
of four ages, passes into the next without any marked break up to the 
end of the day of Brahma which consists of i^o^io Mahdyugas, More- 
over, the Manvantaras are incommensurable with the yugas^ for each 
Manvantara being one-fourteenth of the day of Brahma, must consist of 
71 f Mahay ugast so that each Manu, with his seven jRishts, his 
Indra, &c., would perish in the Treta age of his seventy-second Mahd- 
yuga, leaving the world kingless and lawless until the beginning of 
the next Krita age. 

It seems probable that originally both Manvantara and Mahdyuga 
ended with the day of Brahma, and were, in fact, identical with the 
latter. If this were so, it follows that Megasthenes, who was acquainted 
with the secondary creation of the world from water, which takes 
place at the beginning of each day of Brahma, must also have known 
the Manvantaras. 

But it is, perhaps, in relation to the fifth puranic topic (cosmology) 
that the evidence of Megasthenes' acquaintance with 2ipurdna is most 
convincing. The section in question in most purdnas contains (a) a 
description of the seven dvipas and especially of Jambudvtpa and its 
divisions ; (b) a detailed description of Bharatavarsha with its mountains, 
rivers and tribes ; (c) a description of the underworld and the hells ; 
(d) 2i description of the seven heavens; and (^) a description of the 
sun, moon and stars and of certain physical phenomena. Megasthenes 
does not distinctly refer to the seven dvipas or to the astronomical 
views of the Indians, but it is clear from his remark that their ideas 
about physical phenomena were very crude (Strabo XV. i. 50) that he 
had some statement of their views before him, though he did not 
think it of sufficient interest to be reproduced. But the seven dvipas 
were known to the Mahdbhdshya (Introd. Saptadvipi Vasumati), and 
the astronomical views of the purdnas fully bear out Megasthenes' 
slighting reference to them. His description of India was, undoubtedly, 
based on a written account of the country, which included lists of the 
rivers and of the tribes inhabiting it. For his enumeration of 58 rivers 
and 118 tribes excited the astonishment of Arrian (Ind. V. and VII.) 
who cannot understand how he arrived at such a precise estimate when 
he had not visited the greater part of India. It is a certain inference 
from this that Megasthenes had before him a regular catalogue of 
rivers and tribes, though he did not expressly mention the fact. He 
spedfied 15 tributaries of the Indus (Arrian Anab. V. vi. 2 — 11 and 
Ind. IV.) and 19 of the Ganges (Pliny N. H. VI. xxi, and Arrian Indica 
IV.), but the names of the other 22 rivers have not come down to us. 
The names of nearly 100 tribes are given by Pliny and Arrian, though. 
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owing to the corruption of Pliny's text, many of them have not 
been identified. 

Further, it is dear that Megasthenes was acquainted with Indian 
views as to the underworld and the heavens, for he says that "they 
wrap up their doctrines about immortality and future judgment 
and kindred topics, in allegories after the manner of Plato, '* and 
that ** even such of them as are of superior culture and refinement 
inculcate such superstitions regarding Hades as they consider favour- 
able to piety and holiness of life." 

To sum up, then, Megasthenes was acquainted with part at least of a 
puranic cosmogony, with a puranic list of kings and with a puranic 
description of the upper and lower worlds. It is a fair conclusion that 
he had before him the same Purana that has already been shown to 
have existed from late Vedic times to the second century B.C., and 
the contents of which are more or less fully reproduced in the more pri- 
mitive parts of the existing puranas. The common source of the 
fmrdncts^ therefore, was compiled not later than the last quarter of the 
4th century B.C. Moreover, it was not composed much earlier than this, 
for, if we are right in holding that it included the genealogy of the 
Ikshvaku race, the mention of Sakya, Suddhodana and Ratula or 
Siddhartha in the ii^th to ii6th places in the list shows that Buddha 
had been dead long enough for his family *s precise position and date 
to have been forgotten. Moreover, the Magadha list is the only one that 
is continued down to Chandragupta, and the name Magadha survived 
as that of a caste of professed genealogists in later times. Therefore, 
the genealogies of the kings, and presumably also the rest of the 
original purana^ were drawn up in Magadha after that State had be- 
come a great power, and possibly even after Chandragupta had made 
himself master of Northern India. In any case the original purdna 
may be regarded with some probability as a work of the 4th century 
B.C. The sources from which its genealogies were drawn are a matter 
for future investigation, but most of the earlier names were doubtless 
taken from Vedic works and from the epics. From the fact that to 
Megasthenes Dionysos was the founder of Indian civilisation, it may 
be inferred that the original purdna was a Saiva work. It is quite 
possible that the genealogies and the lists of rivers and tribes were 
originally drawn up in prose. At some date, which is at present 
unknown, the original purdna was re-written in verse, while the original 
chronology gave place to the system of Kalpas, and the history subse- 
quent to the great war was thrown into prophetic form. This second 
version was the common source of the extant purdnas. The historical 
statements common to the Vishnu, Matsya, Vayu and Bhagavata end 
with the troubled times that followed the fall of the Gupta Empire, 
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and the origin of a plurality of purdnos may therefore be referred to 
about the 6th century A. D., though of course some of the existing 
works may have been recast or added to later than this. 

A very striking analogy to the mutual relations of the ydivious piirdnas 
is to be found in the case of our own Saxon chronicle, which, as is 
well known, continued to be written up in various monasteries down 
to the reign of Stephen, though the additions made after the Norman 
conquest were independent of each other. Similarly, the copies of the 
original verse purdna that were possessed by the priests of the great 
centres of pilgrimage were altered and added to chiefly by the insertion 
of local legends, after the fall of a central Hindu Government had made 
communication between the different groups of Brahman s relatively 
difficult. In this way the Brahmapurdna may represent the Orissa 
version of the original work, just as the Padma may give that of Push- 
kara, the Agni that of Gaya, the Vardha that of Mathura, the 
Vdmana that of Thdnesar^ the Kurma that of Benares, and the Matsya 
that of the Brahmans on the Narmada. 

It may be permissible to hazard a few* conjectures regarding the con- 
stant association of the purdna with the ilihdsa in early Sanskrit works. 
Reference has already been made to the passage from the Chandogy- 
opanishad, where the itihdsa and purdna together are spoken of as a fifth 
Veda, which implies that they were both ascribed to V^yasa. This 
belief may even underlie the mention o{\h.^ purdna along with the Rig, 
Sama, Yajus and Metres in Ath-Veda XI. vii, 24. But however this may 
be, it was certainly familiar to the Mahabharata, as Hopkins (The 
Great Epic of India, p. 53) has shown by citing the following verses : — 

Adhitya caturo vedant^aiigan akhyanapancaman VII. ix. 29 
Saiigopanishadan Vedams catur akhyanapancaman III. 45. 8. 

Sangopanishadan Vedan Mahabharatapancaman. 

It will be observed that, in the line last quoted, the Mahabharata 
itself takes the place which in the other passages is assigned to the 
dkhydna, which is a synonym of itihdsa. It seems to follow that the 
first half of the compound iiihdsapurdnni means the Mahabharata, 
whether in approximately its present form or not. It would be 
thoroughly in accord with Indian practice to give to a collection of 
itihdsas the form of a series of insets in one main story, though the 
latter might doubtless have existed in a separate form at an earlier 
date. The original Bharati Katha on this theory became the Maha- 
bharata when it was adopted as the framework for a collection of all 
known itihdsas, and the purdna, the date and scope of which w-e have 
already discussed, was added to it as an appendix. The collection of 
the itihdsas may, however, of course have taken place at an earlier date 
than the composition of the purdna. The relatfon of the Harivainsa 
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to the Mahabharata is very similar to that which I have supposed to 
exist between the purnna and the itihdsa^ and. the Harivainsa, in spite 
of its title, does not by any means exclusively deal with Krishna and 
his doings, but has rather the air oi Sipurdna that has been adapted to 
a special purpose. I would hazard the conjecture that the Harivainsa 
is a Vaishnav version of the original purana, composed when the 
whole epic was given its strong Vaisnhav colouring. The Harivainsa 
shows a special knowledge of places in Western India, and I should be 
inclined, for reasons which I have no space to set forth on this occa- 
sion, to date it about the second or third century A.D. in substantially 
its present form. 

II. Ho7u far are the purdnic lists of kings known to the Rdmdyana ? 

It is generally admitted that the Ramayapa consists of an older 
nucleus in Books II — VI, to which Books I and VII have been added 
at a later date. I shall take the earlier and later portions separately for 
the purposes of this enquiry. In the older books, the allusions to pura- 
nic stories are extraordinarily few. I have noted only (i) the story of 
Asamanjas (II. xxxvi. i6) and (2) the genealogy of Rama (II. ex). 
The mention of Sisunagas as guarding Rishyamuka in III. Ixxiii. 
32 and 35 is to be taken, with the commentator, as a reference to 
young elephants, while the prophecy of Nisakara in IV. Ixii. bears on 
its face the marks of late origin, and is of interest only as showing 
that, when it was written, the purdna had already assumed a prophetic 
tone. 

The story of Asamanjas belongs to the legend of the descent of the 
Ganges, which is told in Mahabharata III. 106 — 109, and, doubtless, had 
a separate existence before it was incorporated into the Mahdbhdrata 
ox purdna. The genealogy of Rama in Ram II. ex (which is repeated 
with little variation in Ram I. Ixx) requires more extended nodce. 
The list of kings is as follows, the bracketed figures after the names 
showing at what place each name is found in the puranic list : — 

I. Brahma (i) 14. Mandhatri (25) 27. Sankhana 



2. Marichi 

3. Kasyapa 

4. Manu Vaivas- 

vata. 

5. Ikshvaku 

6. Kukshi 

7. Vikukshi 

8. Bana 

9. Anaranya 

10. Prithu 

11. Trisanku 

12. Dhundhumara (17) 
n. Yuvanasva (24) 



(5) 
(6) 

}(7) 

(*9) 
(10) 

(35) 



15. Susandhi (93) 

16. Dhruvasandhi(87) 

17. Bharata 

18. Asita (43?) 

19. Sagara ^ (44) 

20. Asamanja (45) 

21. Amsumat (46) 

22. Dilipa (47) 

23. Bhagiratha (48) 

24. Kakutstha (8) 

25. Raghu (64) 

26. Kalmashapada 

Saudasa (56) 




(77) 

28. Sudarsana (88) 

29. Agnivarna 

30. Sighraga 

31. Maru 

32. Pra^usruva 

33. Ambarisha (50) 

34. Nahusha 

35. Nabh^ga 

36. Aja 

37. Dasaratha 

38. Rama 



(9') 
(92) 



(49) 

(6S) 
(66) 

(67) 
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All the royal names of the Ramayana list, except Bana, Bharata and 
Nahusha, are found in the puranic list, but often in a different order. 
Both lists point to a common original, and the question arises whether 
this original is more correctly represented by the Ramayana list or by 
that of the purdnas. Two facts seem to decide in favour of the latter — 
(i) that it is followed by Kalidasa in the Raghuvamsa and (2) that 
it alone explains the patronymic of Kalmashapada Saudasa, whose 
father Sudasa is omitted from the Ramayana list. There are only four 
batches of names in the order of which the two lists agree, vis.^ 
(i) Yuvanasva — Mandhatri, (2) Sagara — Bhagiratha, (3) Sudarsana — 
Prasusruva, and (4) Aja — Rama. In cases (i) and (4) the agreement is 
natural enough, and in case (2) it is accounted for by the legend of the 
descent of the Ganges, which binds all these generations together. 
But there is no obvious reason for the agreement in case (3), except 
fragmentary recollection of the puranic list by the compiler of the 
Ramayana list. In II. cxvi. of the Bengal text, Jabali when arguing 
with Rama mentions a number of kings who are again named by 
Va^ishtha in II. cxix of the Bengal text, which is the parallel 
passage to 11. ex of the Bombay text. It seems that the names were 
originally cited for argumentative purposes, and were subsequently 
worked up into a genealogy of Rama which was put into the mouth 
of VaMshtha, first in II. ex and afterwards in I. Ixx of the Bombay 
text. As we have already seen, the compiler of this genealogy was 
acquainted with the puranic list. The author of the original Rama- 
yana did not know the puranic list, and probably did not carry the 
detailed genealogy further back than Aja, though he doubtless knew 
the names of a few great ancestors, such as Ikshvaku, Kakutstha and 
Raghu, who had given a name to the family. 

As regards the older books of the Ramayana, therefore, our con- 
clusion is that they are pre-puranic. 

In the first book of the Ramayana the chief puranic passages are: (i) 
the stories about the Kausikasin chapters 32—34 and 51 — 65, (2) the 
descent of the Ganges in chapters 38 — 44, (3) the genealogy of the 
Kings of Visala in chapter 47, and (4) that of the Kings of Videha in 
chapter 71. The first of the two sections relating to the Kausikas 
belongs to the older part of Book I, and gives a genealogy of Vi^va- 
mitra different from, and much shorter than, that of the Vishnupurana 
(IV. 7), which again differs from the two Mahabharata versions (XII. 
xlix, and XIII. iv) which are, in detail, at variance with each other. 
It is notable that in Ram. I. 32 — 4 Vi^vamitra is a Brahman, only four 
generations removed from Brahma, not, as in Ram. I. 51 — 65 and in 
the piirdnas and Mahdhharaia^ a king of the lunar race, and that, 
though Jahnu is referred to in the story of the descent of the Ganges 
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{Ram. I. 38—44), he is not there made an ancestor of Visvamitra. It 
would seem that the first Kausika passage is pre-pura^ic, while the 
second, which Jacob! (Das Ramayana, pp. 26-7) has shown to differ 
metrically from the context, is later and probably post-pura^ic. The 
legend cf descent of the Ganges, as I have already noted, probably 
existed in an independent form before the purana was compiled, and 
therefore its occurrence in R. 1. 38 — 44 proves nothing. 

The genealogy of the kings of Visala in Ram. I. 47 is identical with 
that in Vishnupurana IV, from Visala onwards (except that the last 
king but one is called Kakutstha instead of Janam<Sjaya), but makes 
him son of Ikshvaku instead of son of Trinabindu. Here we seem to 
have an intermediate stage in the fixing of these genealogies. The 
royal house of Visala knew itself to belong to the Ikshvaku race, and 
traced its descent in detail from its own local founder, but the relation 
between the latter and Ikshvaku had not yet been settled by incorpo- 
rating the family tree into a general scheme showing all the branches 
of the race of Ikshvaku. This last step was taken subsequently by 
the compiler of the purana. 

The genealogy of Janaka given in Ram. I. 71, on the other hand, is 
thoroughly puranic, except in reckoning as a separate king Mithi 
(which in Vishnuputa'ta IV. 5 is a name of the earlier Janaka) and in 
naming Devamkjha in place of Krita. An earlier stage is represented 
by Ram. I. 66 and I. 75, where Devarata, to whom Siva gave his vow, 
is variously mentioned as a son of Nimi or as grandfather of Janaka, 
in a manner which shows thai the family tree was not yet fixed. 

Hence the greater part of the Brst book of the Ramayana also is 
pre-puranic, though it contains some post-puranic passages. The 
seventh book, on the other hand, shows acquaintance w^ith quite a number 
of puranic stories, and narrates several similar tales that are not to be 
found in the extant puranas. The first 34 chapters of this book form a 
separate section, dealing with the exploits of Ravana, which is metrically 
late, as Jacobi has shown (Das Ram., pp. 27-8). Of these exploits 
only two, 1^/5., the killing of Anaranya (Cf. Vishjupurdna IV. 3) and 
the imprisonment of Ravana by Arjuna Karttaviryya, seem to occur else- 
where. The story of King Nriga in Ram. VII. 53-4 belongs to the 
period when Krishna was fully identified with Vishnu, and is therefore 
post-puranic ; but the king*s name was, doubtless, taken from the list of 
the sons of Manu ( Vishnupurana IV. i). The tales of Nimi (Ram. VII. 
55)> Yayati (Id. 58-9), Saudasa (Id. 65), and Ila (Id. 87—90) belong 
to the puranic stock (Cf. Vishnupurana IV. 5, 10, 4 and i), and the 
eponymous founders of cities of Ram. VII. 70, loi, 102, and 108 are 
taken from the puranic lists (Cf. Vishnupurana \W . a^. The story of 
Kshupa, the first king, told in Ram. VII. 76, has a very primitive 
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appearance, and is referred to in the Mahdbhdraia (XII. 122, 166, and 
XIV. 4), though it does not appear to have been embodied in the 
regular puranic history. Moreover, there does not seem to be puranic 
authority for the defeat of Mandhatri by Lavana or for the tales of 
Sveta and Danda (Ram. VII. 67, 78 and 79 — 81). 

It will be seen, therefore, that the seventh book of the Ramayana is 
the only one that shows any large number of references to puranic 
stories and that it may therefore, as a whole, be regarded as post- 
puranic. The view thus obtained of the relation between the purdna 
and the different parts of the Ramayana is in general accord with 
Jacobi's conclusions regarding the age of that poem (Das Ram., 
p. III). 



J. — The Kdtkari Language. 

(.4 Preliminary Study S) 

By Rev. Justin E. Abbott, d.d. 

INTRODUCTION. 

In connection with the work of the American Marathi Mission in 
the Kolaba District, Bombay Presidency, I became interested in the 
Katkaris, a wild tribe living principally in the hilly regions of th'e 
Thana and Kolaba Districts, numbering altogether 54,301. 

According to the Census Report for 1901, the statistics of this tribe 

are as follows : — 

Katkaris. 



District. 




Males. 


Females. 




Total. 


Thana District 




11,186 


11,116 


= 


22,302 


Nasik ,, 




353 


349 


= 


702 


Poona ,, 




356 


313 


= 


669 


Kolaba ,, 




14,232 


15.550 


= 


29,782 


Ratnagiri ,, 




412 


434 


=r 


846 



Total ... 26,539 27.762 = 54,301 

The fact that petty thieving is a part of their method of gaining a 
livelihood, and that for this they are in the bad books of the police, 
has made them a suspicious people and timid to approach. It was 
not until the famine of 1899- 1900, when our efforts to save them from 
starvation brought them into a friendly relation of confidence, that 
they became at all approachable. Schools were started in several of 
their hamlets, and our Christian teachers lived in their very midst. 
Through this close cont«ict these teachers learned to understand and 
speak to some extent the Katkari dialect, and this has provided me 
my opportunity to make a study of it, though, as it \s'ili be readily 
seen, under difficulties. 

In place of personal contact with the Katkaris, I have used our 
teachers as my medium through whom to study the Katkari lan- 
guage. The knowledge of the Katkari on tlie part of these teachers 
being imperfect, I cannot present the results of my study with the 
confidence of accuracy in all details ; but my method of study has made 
it possible to eliminate their errors to a large extent, and the grammar 
of the Katkari language, which I now present, will be found to be 
substantially correct. 
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Method op Study, 
The method of study I adopted was as follows : — 

1. 1 sent to the teachers in five different Katkari schools, the north- 
ernmost being at Karjat in the northern part of the Kolaba District, 
and the southernmost in Ambavli, in the Mahad Taluka of the Kolaba 
District, about 200 short sentences, so chosen as to cover all the 
important grammatical points. The teachers were asked to get their 
most intelligent Katkaris to help them in translating these sentences. 
The translations of these sentences I compared, and this gave me a 
rough tentative grammar. 

2. I offered prizes to the teachers and the older Katkari pupils for 
the best translations of certain Marathi prose passages. 

3. The teachers were asked to take down sentences which they 
heard the Katkari children utter among themselves. 

4. The teachers were asked to get the Katkaris to recite to them 
their poetry and folklore, and to take these down, as dictated, as 
accurately as they could. This poetry and folklore, for the first time 
committed to writing, has given the most satisfactory data for deter- 
mining the grammar of the language. 

The methods I have above described show the difficulties under 
which I have made this study of the Katkari language, and they will 
be their own excuse for inaccuracies that may hereafter appear. 

Importance of the Katkari Language. 

The history of the development of the Marathi and Gujarati is not 
so well known that the philologist can afford to ignore the data that 
may be supplied by the langfuages of the wild tribes in these western 
hills. I know, however, of no serious attempt having been made to 
study them. Yet, if they are to be studied, there is no time to be lost. 
The closer intercourse of these tribes with speakers of pure Marathi 
or Gujarati will inevitably lead to the disappearance of their dialects, and 
with them valuable data for a truer history of the Marathi and Gujarati. 

I cannot speak for the dialects of other tribes, but it seems clear to 
me that the Katkari is not a mere corrupt pronunciation of the 
Marathi, even though it does resemble the corrupt pronunciation of 
the lower classes among Marathi speakers.® Close contact with 

• It will be seen from this paper that the paragraph on the language of the KAtkaris 
w the Bombay Gazetteer is incorrect. 

Bomay Gazetteer on Thana^ page 159 (pn Koldbd see page 72). 
'In speaking to one another Katkaris use a patois which, on examination, proves to be a 
*«jhtly disguised Marathi, They have no peculiar language, and show no signs of ever 
naving had one. A tendency is noticeable to get rid of the personal, not the tense inflection in 
**rt>«. Thus kothi gilas became kusi gaL In every case the object is to shorten speech as 
•oodj as possible. There are some peculiar words in common use, such as suna, a dog ; hiru, 
a snake ; narak, a bear ; aiti, fire ; vddis, a wife." 
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Marathi speakers has had its inevitable effect, but the Katkari has a 

• 

distinctiveness that can be accounted for best on the supposition that it 
also is one of the separate streams of language coming down from the 
past, and thus is a sister — a very humble sister though she may be— to 
the Marathi and Gujarati, with both of whom she has affinities. 

The Katkaris know the ordinary Marathi of their neighbours, and 
use it in speaking with them ; but amongst themselves they always use 
the Katkari. 

This fact has perhaps been especially encouraged by the thieving 
propensities of these people. This has made it a special advantage to 
them to be able to communicate among themselves without being 
understood by those outside. 

By side of the Marathi this dialect therefore exists, spoken by over 
54,000, holding within it philological treasures, which should not be 
lost. My trust is that this first attempt at a serious study of the 
Katkari will be followed by others, and the fast disappearing data for 
philological studies be preserved. 

Extent of its Use. 

While prepared to find dialectic differences in the speech of the 
Katkaris in the Thana District bordering on the Gujarati, and that of 
the Katkari in their southern limit, I have thus far found no internal 
dialectic differences or" which I feel certain. With their bond of race 
and customs, they have also one language used amongst themselves, 
and not easily intelligible to those outside in its spoken form. 

The Affinity of the Katkari with the Marathi and Gujarati. 

I. Affinity from the point of Vocabulary, 

a The relationship is nearer the Marathi than Gujarati. 

h There are, however, Katkari words common to the Gujarati, and 
not found in Marathi, as ^^ old woman, G. il^il ; ^cMH cock 
G. Jill; ^1^ frog. G. liSl, Marathi ^^. 

c The Katkari contains some words derived from Sanskrit, and in 
common use, which neither the Marathi nor Gujarati use, as ^r 
cold, from Sanskrit ^ft^ ; S^ dog from Sanskrit ^iR, 

d Words in common use in Katkari, but obsolete in current Marathi, 
as ^ others; ^^^TT, monkey. Old Marathi %^. 
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e The Katkari preserves the lost nominatives of the Marathi demon- 
strative pronoun ^9 ^y 9 for which the Marathi now uses ^; tH^ \j 

the ^ appearing in the oblique cases, for example 

Marathi. Katkari. 

fl * t ^ >ft qt 

fl * t 'it 'ft ?rt 

^ ^ IT^ ^ ft^ ^ 

1R5T ft^ 2(1^ 'n^ ft^ 'n^ 

&c, &c., &c. &c., &c., &c. 

/There are words of Sanskrit derivation, but used in a modified sense 
from the original, as ^ a spear, and t[M«n = to hunt with a spear. M. 

ft^ from S, f^ to pierce. 

g There are words not found in the Marathi or Gujarati dictionaries. 

2. Affinity from the point of Declensions. 

The declension of nouns and pronouns^ follows essentially the Marathi. 
In the case ending for the Genitive •fT, •ft) *rt is used for the Marathi 
^) ^i ^ and so follows the Gujarati •il ♦fl 3*. The ordinary Locative 
is in t(\ like the Gujarati. 

The nominative and accusative plural of all nouns seem to end in 
^. Thus following the Gujarati plurals in aMl, Feminines in f have 

plural in ^, which is f+^. For example, ^ = M. ^ pi. ft^; 

^lfH = father pi. ^T^^; 3T^ = ring pi. ^'^I<WI. 

3. Affinity Jrom the point of Conjugations, 

The conjugation of the verb follows the Marathi, but with striking 
exceptions. 

The endings for the present and past tenses, Indicative Mood, iu-e 
quite different from the Marathi. 

Present Tense. Past Tense. 

'n wmr i faii 'n ^?^^ i feii 

^ W5 or '^^fT^ ^ ^'^^n^ 

6 
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The Imperative has a form differing from the Marathi, ^^ 
and for the Negative S. cj:,*<tfl<* ^5 P. g'ft *<^l<* ^. 
The Pluperfect Participle is in ifPT as WfR, «h<l.tH = 1^> ^i^ 
The Supine ends in gr^JT as ^PF^, qg^ for <h<NI<!i|, IT^PIM. 



kAtkari grammar. 

The following, very incomplete in form, must be considerec 
tentative grammar only. I have already referred to the difiicultie 
securing accuracy in the minor details. 

NOUNS. 

Gender of Nouns. 

1. There are three genders — Masculine, Feminine and Neuter. 

2. Nouns in ^ may be Masculine, Feminine or Neuter, as ^ 
m. father; ^i^ n. house; ^f{[i^ f. mother. 

3. Nouns in 3TT Masculine and Feminine as ^ftfT, m. horse; W 
f. affection. 

4. Nouns in iy Masculine and Feminine. 

The rules for gender follow essentially those of the Marathi. 

DECLENSION OF NOUNS. 



Masculines in 


3T. 








ft^ = 


:^, 


Ox. 


s. 






PI. 


I. f^ 






ft^ 


2. f^ 






ft^ 


3. f^^ 






ft^pft, tl 


4. R<!»lt^l 






Pl55i?rj, f»i 


5. m^-\ 






R<*!8^H 


6. ft^RTi 


^, ^ 




ft^iHi, ^, ^ 


7. (J|»Hf 






ft^RI 
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Masculines in 3f. 
S. 

1. WTfH 

2. ^TfF 

3. ^^ 

4. ^IW^I 

5. ^Ff^ 

6. ^IWHI, *, ^ 

Feminines in 3T. 
S. 

1. 3^, Mother 

2. 3TT^ 

3. 3TT^^ 
Neuters in 3T. 



S. 



I 
2. 



3. 
4. 

5- 

6. 



^, House 

Masculines in 3^. 
S. 
%^^ Boy 



I. 
2. 

3. 
4. 
5. 

6. 
7. 



Father. 
PI. 

«llil^Nl 

PI. 

3nfHT 

3?Tf^rW, t 

&c. 

PI. 

PI. 
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Feminines in 9|T. 


Masculines in t* 

• 


s. 


S. 


I. WUj Affection 


I, ^, Dhobie 


2. 'WT 


2. ^ 


3. W[{^ 


3. ^I^ 


4, wn^ 


4. ^Ml^, ^ 


5. ^^'V* 




6. WIHI, *, ilt 


/trc, &C, 


7. WIKt 




Feminines in t. 




s. 


PL 


I. 31^1*, Ring 


^rtTSMI 


2. 3<i^lA 




3. ^HlilH 


4. ^MIAW 


^HiOTf^i ^ 


5. ^t*liH[5T 


^t'liwti;^ 


6. ^f'nSt'H, *, ^ 


^ni<wNi, *, irf 


7. ^\*\im{ 


^f'Tzqmr 


Neuters in t- 






S. 
I. 'H^ft, Water 




2. m^ 




3. MWiJi 




4. MMI<!5T 




5. MMI{5T 




6. qpffiir, *, ^ 




7. MMWi 




Masculine in ^. 


Neuter in ^. 


S. 


s. 


I. ft^ Serpent 


I. 'ffsr^ 


2. ft^ 


2. "ilrinF: 


3. ft^ 

4. ft^RT 


3. ^lw<l5J 


4. •'Tl^'KW 


5. fl^^H 


5. %TO^ 


6. ft^Hi, 5fr, ^ 

7. ft[^*ir 


6. JlN<Hr, *, irt 


7. M\M<\H\ 
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PRONOUNS. 

Declension of— 

1. First Personal Pronoun* 

S. 

1. ^, I 

2. W 

3. ^ 

4. 11^ 

5- mr^ 

6. TRTi ^f ^ 

7. wm 

2. Second Personal Pronoun. 

S. 

5 1 Thou 



PU 



I 

2 

3 
4 






5- ^S^ 

6. 3^11, ift, vit 

7. g^ 



PI. 
g'ft 
g'ft 
g'ft 

g^prr. 



3' Third Personal Pronoun, Masculine. 



S. 

1. % He 

2. ^ 

3. cin% 

4. c^TR^T 

6. W«!T, «ft, it 

7. wrt 

4* Third Personal Pronoun, Feminine. 
S. 

1. ^, She 

2. ^ 

3. fi^ 

4. ^551 

5. ^ 



PI. 



6. f^, ^, ^rt 

7. f^ 



PI. 
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Third Personal Pronoun, Neuter. 
S. 

I. ?Tt, It 



2. 

3. cqi% 

4. c^n^ 

6. cqRT, *, irt 

7. c^lRf 

6. Demonstrative Pronoun, 
S. 

I. % = Marathi ^ 



2. 

3- 
4. 
5- 

6. 



7. 'IWT 



PI. 

Masculine. 
PI. 



Demonstrative Pronoun, Feminine. 
S. PI. 

I. 4t and f = Marathi ift. m 



2. * „ t 

3. ft^ „ ^ 






4. ^t^ „ f^ 

5. <^ » ^?[^ 

7. f^ „ v\\ 

8. Demonstrative Pronoun, Neuter. 

S. PI. 

^n - % ^\ 

Declined — same as Masculine. 

9. Relative Pronoun. 

S. PI. 

^ ^ srt 5t 5?iT «rt 

M. F. N. M. F. N. 

Declined*— same as ^, ^y ^ 
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10. Possessive Pronouns. 

Singular ^TRT, ^inft, m^ 
Crude form. TF^IT or Jn% 
Plural. 9(fFRT, 3?R5ft, anH^rf 
Crude form. ^H^iwa or ^HT^ 
Singular. gpTT, jg^, g^rf 
Crude form, g^ or gn 
Plural. gpRT, gi^t, g^PRf 
Crude form. ^*\^[ or g^ 
Singular. c'TRT, c^n^ft, I'IRt 
Crude form. c^lPH or c'lT^ 
Singular. c^Tf^, c'lTf^, c^HRt 
Crude form. c^Hf^ or cMlt«) 
Singular, fit^, ^^1 ^^n 
Crude form. ^^ or ^ 
Singular. ^'TRT, ^^n^, ^in 
Crude form, -^x^x or 52n% 
Singular. ^RT, f^, ^W 
Crude form. f«R(T or f^5t 

'»• Interrogative Pronouns. 



'TRT, JIFn, TT^ 



9(fFRT, 3TWRn, ^n^RT 



3^, g^% g^t 



gjRT, g'T^, g^ 



eqRT, ^'IF'R, e^Rt 



c«TO^, ^'inF^n, c^nf^n 



^^^«^ ^^^_^__ ^^^^^ 



5qRT, 52n^, 52TRT 



5qRT, ^^IFH, 52TRT 



I. 


^ 


or RiH 


or 


*<<«1 wh( 


2. 


^ 


M ^ 


>> 


*c<H 


3- 




,9 ^!5?t 


>> 


ch'^'ft 


4- 


„ (*HI<#I 


» 


«h«IHI^I 


5- 
6. 


«hlHMl 


„ (^1^1 


» 


*«<HHH 


>j 


*<<HMI, «1I, 5Tf 


7- 


>> 


*«tHWI 


I. 


2RFT 


what 






2. 


^m 


- 






3- 


*yi^ or Ri^|I\ 








&c., 


&c. 
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POSTPOSITIONS, : 

Like the M arathi, the Postpositions are added to the crude form 



the noun. 








List of 


PoSTPOSITIONSs 


Katkari. 


Marathi. 


English. 


W 


^td 


In 


*<HK 


^^ 


Betwesn 


<4il 


^rt^ 


In 


^TfT 


^ 


On account of 


fT3 


^ 


On account of 


^ 
^ 




On 


Ml<?>«h^ 


Beyond 


?I^^4I 


*<HiH 


Behind 


*<Hi^H 


*<Hi,H 


. From behind 


Ml^-i 


'<l<y 


From 


^CK 




Without 


m 


«K^ 


Like 


^ro 


«K^I 


Like 


HTft 


BI<i 


For 


frtt 


BTfl 


For 


^ 


3IM 


In 


^ 


^ 


Towards 


^ 


'iJvf 


From 


4T3T 


^^ 


From above 


«<<<<Ar 


<4^*f 


From above 


w^ 


^^ 


Under 


w 


?ir^ 


Under 


^ 


fihrtt 


Regarding 


^ 


ft^ 


Regarding 


tHi 


f^^ 


Regarding 


m\i 


wi^ 


Outside 


V^ 


V^ 


From 


mK^\ 


^ifefT 


For 


^?l^ 


^^* 


Around 
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Katkari. 


Marathh 


English. 


H.^ 


m^ 


From 


^ 




Towards 


«l<*<iAI 


From below 


a^< 


^Kti 


Before 


a^< 


5« 


Before 


^tRT 


^ 


Than 


^ 


f<i<«i< 


With 


HI5I 


^ 


Among 


qr 


* 


To 


^ 


^ 


To 



ADJECTIVES. 
Adjectives follow the rules of the Marathi. 







ADVERBS. 


Of Place. 






Katkari. 


Marathi. 


English. 


9T* 


vk 


Here 


^ 


rvk 


Here 


cTJ 


^ 


There 


^ 


5riJ 


Where (relative) 


^ 


^ 


Where ? 


J-^l 


€1% 


Where? 


J-^ 


^ 


Where 


W 


i^ 


Hither 


1^^ 


fiNS" 


Thither 


(5f« 


f5r^ 


Whither 


«^<3l 


f^ 


Hither 


^^31 


f^^ 


Thither 


5fc|5| 


f^R* 


Whither 


^5H 


^^ 


From here 
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Katkari. 


Marathi. 


English; 




^ 


^ 


From there 




^3,n 


^Hjj 


From where (relative) 


^^ 


•hl^H 


From where? 






t*t'< 


From here 




M«h^H 


From there 




^ti-f 


(%*|;^ 


From where 




Of Time. 








d<^«(l 


d^«^i 


Then 




-»!<;««? 


Sr^ff 


When (rel.) 




W?I 


^'^^i 


When 






Katkari. 


Marathi. 


Engli 


M. 


F. 


N. 




fm 


X^ 


xm ^mi, &c. 


So 


^im 


m\ 


(^^t d^l, &c. 


So 


^HI 


f^ 


Pl^f ^iMy &C. 


As 


ftrai 


m- 


fii^i *^i, &c- 


How 







FIRST CONJUGATION. 


Present Tense. 


M 


. *ft M^dl, &c. 


I fall 


1 


Singular. 










m 'wia 




W R^HT 




m wTfT 


\ ^w 




1 M^W 




5 Wf^ 


^ Wf 




^ q^ 




m wf 


Plural. 










^iT'ft ^w^ 


or 


M«^M 














• 


c^l M«li^W 


WIT Wf?!Rr 
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F. 



Past Tense. 
Singular. 
M. 

Plural. 

Future. 
Singular. 

Past Habitual. 
Singular. 

'TT wr M. 'ft qw 

^, 9n, cTf qir?T 



N. 

^ qv5n?T 



I fell 



M. 'ft qt5T I will fall. 



I used to fall. 



Subjunctive. 
Singular. 

^^ q^ 
3fir qwt 
^ q^ 
^rnft q^ 
g'ft q^ 
?qnft qr^ 



M. «IT q^, &c. I should fall. 
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Imperative. 
Positive. 

P. 3**^ 'W or W^TO 
N^fative. 

S. ^ ^^ft^ «!^ or m^ 5TOt M. ^ ^ «l% 

p. S'ft m^i<* «n!f g'Cf 'i^ •TO 

Infinitive 'i*^ M. ^ 



PARTiaPLES. 



IVesent, ^l^ 
Past, wn 

Pluperfect, 'W^, 'rtt 
Future, 'fE'IT^, W^ETT^ 
Gerund. W«rt, fiEdling. 
Dative, 'Q^, 



M. 









Falling 
FeU 

HaWng fallen 
About to £Edl 
To feU 
For falling 



SECOND CONJUGATION. 



Present Tense. (Kartari Prayoga.) 

'H ^tcfr m ^tm m #ffi 'ft ^tfkftt, m. i br 

^ ^tWW ^ ^ti% eft ^tfT 

Past Tense. (Karmani Prajroga.) 






{ 



s. 4?«Hi 41««(1, 4l««4i 
p. 'Tt¥;n 'ni'^ ^n^^ 



I broke 



»» 



>» 



»> 



>• 






>» 



»• 



«« 



>» 



>> 
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(Bhave Prayoga.) 



1 broke 



aft 

^ J 

Subjunctive. (Karmani Prayoga.) 
^^ '] S. ^t^sm ^t€t 'fl^M. ift ^tWl^f I should break 



p. ^t^m i\\t^\ ^^t^m 



Subjunctive. (Bhave Prayoga.) 
Hft ^t^ M. 'ft 41«NI, 



S'fr 



}- 
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I should break 



InBnitive. ^tit M. 'ft^ 



To break 



Present, 


4^«Ht 
Dative, 


Participles. 
M. 


Past, 
Pluperfect 


*^l«H<* 




Future, 
Gerund. 
Supines. 







4l¥?T 



Breaking 

Broken 

Having broken 
About to break 
To break 
For breaking 
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Auxiliary Verbs. 








K. 3TH5!t =:9J^ to be. 




Present Tense. 










m ^\l1 


M. ^ 3?[^ 


&c. I 


am 


' 


g ^1^1^ 






- 




^, ^, ?Ti 


cHiiir 








9irtt «?TfT^ 










g^ '^\w 










%, 9TT, ^ 


'^m^ 








Past Tense. 










Singular. 




Plural. 

•• 






m I?TT 


^n^ tdF«* M- 


»ft ^, I was 


ct *l^l^ 


g* ^^1^ 






^ ildn 


% f?TFT 






• 


^ l[^V 


9TT trwf? 


r 






^ tl^i ) 




= ft^. 






Present. 










Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 






JH \^ 


m t^ 


m \^ M, 


»ft 


fl^ &c I beca 


fli^i^ 


q,^<ft^ 


q^^dlH 






#r^di 


eft ^ 


^ ^ 






3Tr#r i?n^ 


^l*fl ^c^M 


^l*fl \^ 






g*%^i^ 


g'ft ^cm^ 


g^^cfT^ 






% \<{\^ 


9TT \^\^ 


c^rt ^;?TRT 






Past. 










Masculine. 


Feminine. 


Neuter. 






m ft^r 


^ ft»ft 


^ ft^TT M. 


Jtr 


^TT^ I became 


q^ft^w 


g ft^ 


5^ ftifW 






- ^ ft-ir 


^ ft'ft 


?Tt ft«Tr 




• 


^l*ft ft^iW 










g'ft ftfRT 








. . 


% ft^^ 


eqr ft«<w 


cTT ft'M 




■ ■ . 
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Future. 

%, f^, ^ tf^ 

Future. 



M. Jft vk^j I will become 



M. ift fHR I am about to become 



Participles. 



M. 



>) 



tt 



ft 



fM Becoming 
fn^ Became 
^^^ Having become 
fl^ni?: About to become 



Present, ^, ^ 

Past, ft^, f|%^ 

Pluperfect, tt^ 

Future, I7TK 

Negative Form. 
Present. 



S. ^ t^ ^ P. ^H'tl t?T^, M. ^it^^lrtt, I do not become 

„ ^, ?ft, m 1^ ^ ,, %, c^, err t^ 5T^ 

Past. 
S. m f^ ^ p, ^m\ ftHI»r^,M JftlHl^ ^ryr^, I win not become 
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KATKARI FOLKLORE AND POETRY. 



For these specimens of Katkari Folklore and Poetry I am indebted to 
Mr. M. B. Adhav, teacher of the Katkari schools, of the United Free 
Church Mission at Karjat, 

It unll be noticed that the poetry is much nearer the pure Marathi 
than their prose. 

The Foolish KAtkaris. 

Translaiion of a Part of Story No. i. 

Th'ere were once certain four very lazy men. They determined- 
that since their old man was rough with them, they would go for 
service to some city. They said to one another, ** This is a good idea, let 
us start to-morrow morning." As soon as the day dawned, they started 
from home. Time passed as they walked along, and finally they said to 
one another, ** Let us camp here for the night We will sleep here, and 
when day dawns, then we will go forward. " (The next day) having gone a 
good distance they suddenly stood still and began to question one another, 
** Have we not forgotten and left one of our number where we en- 
camped for the night ? " Another said, ** Perhaps so, let us stand still 
and count." Then one of them began to count. He counted and could 
make out but three ; said he, ** Truly, we have come here leaving one 
behind." Another said, ** He is counting wrong. He did not count 
himself, therefore the number comes out but three." The first said, 
** If I counted wrong, then you count and see." So he began to count, 
but in the same way he forgot to include himself and said there were 
but three. All counted in the same way. ** We cannot make out 
four; there are only three. We have left one behind forgotten where 
we slept." (Saying this) they ran back to where they had left (their 
comrade). They saw the place, but did not find the fourth. Then they 
said, ** Let us go to the river to look for him, perhaps he is washed 
away in the flood." They went to search for the fourth there. They 
dove into the deep water to find him, and were chilled through by the 
cold. Finally, they said, ** We are not going to dive any more, we are 
very cold, we cannot find the fourth. We are really only three.'? 

A farmer who was ploughing saw all this funny incident, and said 
to the four men, ** Tell me your perplexity." 

Kdtharis, — We left our home four in number, and we have lost one 
at the place where we spent the night. 

/afw^n— If 1 bring you your comrade, what present will you give me ? 

Kdtkaris, — We have nothing with us to give you, but if you will 
restore to us our fourth, we will serve you free all our lives. 
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Farmer. — I will restore you the fourth man here at once. Only stand 
in a row. 

The Katkaris stood in a row as requested. The^farmer took his long 
whip in his hand and, laying the whip on one of them, counted, ** One," 
at the next stroke ** Two," and so on to " Four." In great pain they 
also themselves counted ** Four." 

Farmer. — Now you four are all here, are you not ? 

Katkaris, — Yes. 

Farmer, — Come now then to my house. 

Story No. i. 

m.^\^\ ^Trft w^%^s ^ 3Tr3^ '^ ^\K\^\ ^^TRR^ vs^ ^n*. w\ % 

«*|oM1 % N<i4«1 f^FRRT. -^I^di -Ml<!4di c^n^ ^ ft'ft. ITT % ^^ 

^f^nw. 3?^ «i*il*i<*i ^15551 <!»HMM ^, 3(13^ ^f^^ft^ d^ TO 3nwT 

^^ <ftClH Jr^ %^. W\ ^^fSR ^3^ ^5FRT. ^ ^ cft^r^ 3Ti^[^ 

^FfRi. '^ 3n3^ TO ^9^N^ gu5i \^KV\<^ 3n^TR. 5^=nj ^rtl^ ^jfrt, tI 

W ^TTWRT^ >rt 5Trtt, ^ ^ ?ft^R 3M ^; f^ BW^ ^fTT, 'R 

?ft3^ f^, =^ ^Jifr ^ ^. ^ 3TT5^ ^^ ^^ ^^KPTsft 3TRT5r, ^ 

^ Ttf^TT 'riTR TOTFTsft TO >?T^ 'TRT. d ^TTTT c^lW ^ 'R TO =^T?:^ 

^TN* ^jfrtt. ^ 3(ri5g^ ^HiHw ^rt^ %^^ ^^^. 3^ ^JTT f^, 3^ 
f^ f^ ?K »Frt. 'R % ^T^ T^g^ ''Tm. to ^itii^mi 5^ j^t t^^. 
^ % TT^ jR^ fi<4o&uiid. M % «^«b^*i«*i 3Tfi^ ^THW, anm ^ntr 

3113T ^ ^ ?ft3^ 3^5. 

^. ^ jfirfr TT =^T¥: 5RT^ 3n?§;Fn, " gir^ ^^irt^ h^ ^r^ «rr.'' 
7 
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^m« — ^pa ^nirft ^^^^ ^(i^ f^mr^ trat ?Nrf m6t v^ ft^rtf 



^m % wft^^iT ^^ ^f^mr. JTT ^ $uMi^ 3TnRn airote frawi ft^a 

3?!^ — sft ant: ^• 
iirnT^, ^i^iH), pri^ 1; ^sr «h<wi^ ^nt- ^rftft^ t^ giBr ^liij infr- 

grn^r (^ra^, ^ ) >j^Mi ^^^RT m^u ^sr^ ^t^ tojt, 9n ^N^n^ 'wm' 
^JT^ di*wi^. 3?% ^t^?T d fmsft ?T^5rf^ ^^ ^ ^rt^K ^Ri^nq^r Shu— 

?!^ =^ ^Ricp ^JjSfi ^»mt^rT ^J^ ^TtRT 3TT5?5T ^'RT, 9(nWT >^^ntH 
j'^flftH tt*^ 1^ 'J^ 2HiT. ^J^TRT W^ ^ ^^^ ^5^ ZRJT ^ 
^ 3TRT. 'R ^BT ^lidHI ^, g^ ^ ^JPT %§? 

^Pfo — g^ ^iPid^S ^iR 3Trtit ^d^K lit. 

^o — gflft % 3R<t i*^H ^a^ 2T^. 'ft ^I^fiS^I '^SJ^ *^ 
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5:^0 — m^ w^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^•n'TT g^TTH <^i^«fl<* ^ em. 
^ 3iRTfT. 'Tn ^ ^g^n iWl^ 3?Ti^ ^NiHW *, wm^ 3|^, * ^?ft 

% 4>{tftH it^ ^RR?: iften ^ ^^^ ^THosm. ^CT ^JH ^ TO^ 
^i^n^ ^t?^ ^5FRT, g^jt *HHt ^r^ ^ 21^ ? 

^FTo — ^IWKI^I ^HI"^IM*il'^l ^ ^ 3T[^ f^r^TT 3RiTcf^ Z[^. 
f^o ( 5IFTrtt ^fcJcft ^TTf/T ) — 5^r^ ^^ ^I^^ ^JI^ ^ f^ c^MW 

^ ^^iJr^iT^ 5ffr^, aqiTWT >f^nt^ ^jft ^tM '^ % g^ ^^i^hh i ^ ^jpt ? % 

^i^HM, 3TT55T ^TR^ ^3JTTT ^^^ ^R!^ ^ f^ W^ft ? ^fui^ ^FH ^ 

5fp5R?T ^PRir^R f^ft^ ^. xm c^Tpn ^ f^ ^m % m^ ^^qr^r. j^pct 

3TO^ ^hfN5T TO. ¥t^ 3ri^, grr^ Jf^ 5^ 3T^ Jtr ^TTtt. 

f^? 3n^3TTf^. 
f^ 'RRT 3rii^ ^ypRT % ^^it^in 3^ ^ftft^ ^rr^ ^j?:^^ ^ ^m ? 
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^n^o — ^giT^n ^ETj'rRnjRi^ 3?nrit wf^^ ^rr^^ 3n%T ^m^y ^ 

d4««M^H ^ 21^, 1^=^ ^nri^ ^J|^. ft% ^^TT^r ^ 

jrnro — ti m^ ^m^ ^ntr, 5^ ^. gidr ^i^nc^ ^f& g^ ^gsr 



Story No. 2. 



THE FOX AND THE COCK. 

^ch^l4l ft^ ^ ^ ^t^fl '^ f^J^NT 3?^ 3TT1^T ^I'RT, fi^j^T ^I, 
JTTcyr ^^ ^ ^. c^TR ^ ^ 2RJT, ^ cff ^MWH TC^TT- cK ^ ^Hl^ 

9? Hri<*M< > ^'TSIR ^5TTtR ^^^ ft^ERl. ^?^ 3IRT ^, ^^m jO 

^TFT, 3^55121^ ^ TO^f. ^ qfest TTJI^ f^ 9fT^ ^^ 3TT^, ^fop ^ft^ft 
c!?T^ ^rt^ ^RT^' 



Story No. 3. 



THE HUNTER AND HIS WIFE, 
f^ * ari^ * ^ 5|K ^TRRl ^ 3IRTH. % ^m ^f f^mi c^n* 
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fn^JST ^5i?T;ft. ^ ^«N<^ ^JS^ artl^ WPft, " T^ ^Rm ^IrCW ? " 
3T5J^ «rt^ WT5^ 3?T§^ ^ypTift, "f^BTST ^ fcT^ #¥" ^T^^ ^KM<'ft 

BHi^n ^FT5ft, " 3TRR 3ifHT ^ 1^. '* f^^rrsr ^ ^15 zrtSt ft^n. ^ 
tT3 %T5ft ?K ^ ^ 5!rtt 315^^ 'rinR «iu^ if. iPT 53^ f^^ ^?F^ 

^Sim^ft, ^WicT ^ qf¥TH l^ch^^l 3?RT. ?l?r^ ^ 3!rtl^ ^STT^ft, *WI^I 



Story No. 4. 



A STORY OF KANHOJI ANGRE. 

ffl ^W"ll*ft 9TT^ ^, zt^TJiT ^^1^:551 3(ff^. ^ 5f^ xJK^ ^^K^ ^TS^T 
^Jm ^Pft^ # ft^TFT. ^ 1?^ ^ 3#IHMI H^Hid 9(RT 5Rft ^$iin 

ftsT STT^ft, 3?^ cTS^ f^ '^. ^ ^ iTRTT Wt ^T^sRI, qqrtt 3F^ ^JR 

^i^? 3?^ q^it 5TTtr? ?i?r^ ^ ^m^ c!?T^%5F^ 'qr rK c^n ^i-j^i c^ir 

ft^r^ S^^SRTSf t^. TO 9IH ^ ^ *, ?TRT ^Rrtt f^^RTfT. W c^H^ 
^^ ^R >i'M<<W^? % WITH 35 d<«KK W^ ^ 9n^ ^ ^ft^ ^ ^ 

^ ^ ft^ 'RT jT^frft^T ^ii^ w^m ^ri^ ^<W. f^^rrsr ^ 3??^^ ^ 
f^ f^T ^^ *, ^RFs^ ^iW ^t^ ^^TR ^. ^ c^rm ^^^ ^ ^rsf 

ftflS^. 315^^ % ^RT ft«y. «(*licl ^RI^ q^ 3IRT. EK 9(TRT ^ «W'5*^« 
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^»P5?Jr Sit, 5iTg^ 3nfT. ^ c^tr qfir^i^ ^^rj^ig^ dm^<* 'n* «nrt. ^nj; 

fR^ ^ #RT ^T*rfiR ^I'S'^I ^hNiI^I W^. ?Tft ^il^ 3Tre, «R^, m 
^ r[f{^ ^3q^)K ^i^ ^? ITFIT ^rtTT^ gift ^ #TO <*W^I« 'fft- 

'R ^9 ^} "^^9 ^^^9 ^ ^T^- ^^ ^ 3R ^ 3I^i(^ ft^ERRT. 

^. ^ g^ ^Ni^i f^ ct «=huti^ ^ ? ^>P5 3TO, «R «n9ifr 
^^ ^^ cK g^ fM^ft ^m qr *hi^m< ^ *OftH %. w\ f^ ^^ 

3?^ 'R 5^ fer ^iP|; ^RRTIT '^. ^ ^ 'RRT ^^\H.^ J* ^i»^ 
9TOT^, aiRTcn # ^Jt^ ^n^^ ? cK ^fJFS; 3TO, ^RRT *Oft«< ^^^ 9m\ 

T^ 3n^ it ^ 3TTfT. JR c^rpff ^RTRT ^ ft^ ^ ^ B^ntH ftsr 

^?T *{lftH c^R?: ^T^rST ^ri^. 3T5^^ JR ^ ^l«n^l« Ri0M< U^ ^ ft^ERT- 
3?^ %fttT •hl'S'^I M^ =^T5RT ^ d iTR^ m^*Vi RidN< ^^n. ?Tft cff 

f^ % ^n^ TOi^. % ^[w\ 9ri^ 3Tf?^, ^n^ ^pj^ ^2i»i ^srifi. irro 
^sfi^ «rr. iR f^T ft^ ?i^, <Ni<*i ^^ ft^. ^ 9n^ *ihiMI «nnn^ 

^a^. ^ U^fT 3Tf^RT, ?TRT 35TT >RTi^ 3TRT. W\ ifRUIT^ cTO^ cRI* 

^ ^ra^. eft \<lftH #r fm 3Tt^^, it ^R"ii«fi 'n^ 5j >iM*K wwr. 
?R«rt % f^^a^qr 'm c^n^ ^^tr ^^. rK #r m^ ^tr ^t^ 9n «fg ^raffR 
f^TR 3nir. 
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Story No. 5. 
BABAJI ANGRE. 

^n^flmr ^m^ ^jpfl* ^Mi^ jjct ^ ^rsq ^^n. c^rt %f^ ^- 
^m ^\m 'fPTFtr ^ ^m %ft^ d i?^ fen jj^im hmi^i^^i^ ^- 

^ '^. HMWftm^ cqjf^ ^ 3?R^R ^F^. 3T;|; fit. ^T^. ^ 
^>^ ^ I^, c^ ^(TI^S^, ^M<K, ^FC^ f^!^ ^ ^ ^ ft^RTfRT. 

^ ^CTia HMi^i^«i c^mr^ wt ^rt^, ^n^ i?^ 'tWt w^f^ ^ ^^ro eft *^ 

ti*t f^^ ^ft^ ^Wr ft?=ft^, ^ c^T^ m JTter f^^rw ^^nft^. qq c^r^ 
w:m ^ ^ ftg^ 1^ % ^. ^ ^JFifMNT ^ c^RT trro ^ 

«wi<*i a'ft <Miiii ? ^ 3(ff^, ;n c'lRn ^ ^r^TU ^, 3n37T m^a 
^ifiH 3^ ^JT^ ^Rf ? g; c^nm ^jt^t 3<whw ? ^ 'n^ ^rf^, ^ m ^^rw 
fe^ ^Ri% f^*<d<^Ki^i 5^ ^^ *, eft ^ %ft^ ^n. ^ eft ^^#1^ 

*T MIcSlftH , ^Nftft^T, ^WTR 5iT^ irftT ^H^. ^ ^ •h^il'^l 5ft 
«n5ft. eTft c^T ^W^l ^Rl% 5^ ^ *, 3TTm ^ /I ^t^ft^ ft^. eft gin^ 
t r <1 M W < Hle1 fen. f^5f qi^ 5^ ft^ ^ qrSRR^ ^ ^^T ^ ft^RT. 
fe^ eft %^ ^iPT ^JFT 2Rt W ^ trfU 71^ Wf^ Vm- W\ ^ 3eTP!r 

iNt eK fT ^nn ^ftem ^ ft^^. ^ ^rq^ ft^ f^ ^ ^^rro qro- 
'nm ft^RT. 3?^ eft 51^ wfm ^ ^f^ er^ % ^^ ^- 
<rt^ g^ ^f^. ertt ^ ^^if^T %fi^ ^ q^ ^rrtt- f^ 

3ir?^ ^rtt ^n^ ^ f^. el^ c^lR eft ^^ M.«h^K^ ^5FSt. 3?^^=ff^ 

3=fr^ y^ ^ ^ ^T^. JR eft 55 yn^ k^> ^ ^^ft^ 

S^r^ST ^l+«<(1 eK ^i%(t 5f^ fetR '^. 'R ^RT 3^ ^R^ H^^CR: 

'rrfr e^n^ ^RilH sjer ^ ft^nei. ^rt ^to, ^n^ ^m ^^ ^Smt ? 
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KATKARI POETRY. 

mH \^. No. I. 

^(^ 5^ ^RT ^T^. 



Tipf ^If, No. 2. 



TIFif X?, No. 3, 

^(n^ ''IT 3^ it ft 
gt «Trtt ^kf?f it ft 
^Ri^'^'f^ ft ft 
f^«ni^5^ iif ft 

^n* li ^ISsqftT ft ft 

^io^ 5frtt ^oo^i<i iif ft. 
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m^ ^^. Na 4. 



Tipf ^t. No. 5. 

^m^< ^Tift ft ft. 

Tipf ^§f. No. 6. 

3IRRt ifPTRt ^n^ ^ 



TIFif ^§f. No. 7. 

JirSf ^t. No. 8. 
«««<Ai 3?RT ^, Z^ Wl\i ^' 
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ItfH ^#. No. 9. 

9Tr^ t^ ^IvRiT inti T^Rf^ 
eft ^ ^2?^ ^qq^ 



SONGS OF WOMEN. 



^W^l-cfl IPift. 



^n^ l?^. No. I. 

^(Tmnft ^^ ^51^^ ^ 
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irr?f X^. No. 2, 

^TfFI? ^^5R 33iTte ^ 



in'r x^- No- 3- 

Tl^ ^iToSt 5fi^ TFT. 
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JTRTft 5frtt fiHr 'IFT, 

Oiw^id ^i^ TFT ^ 

rift Jf^ ^F^ ^^Rft. 

U^lo&lHI 2i^ ^fK^n W^ ^T5 



ITpf Mi^. No. 4. 
^rft'^^IT ^fRTRT 5Rn<t ^tt'^ ^ 
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A CHILDREN'S SONG. 

^i\h^ m^ gpn ^ ^ ^r^ m ii 
wf^ m^^Ri % iri^^i^ 'n II 
^<Sh^ m^ g'n % i^ ^m^ m ii 

^<ft«!'l TT^ S'TT ^^ ^ <*HI«ft m II 



SENTENCES OF CHILDREN. 

^ si'Kr^ fJfUTT 'rf^ «hi<*R^ ^ ^q%«5T ^wr ¥^. 

^ ^sm^St rTfl ^ chi^R^H q'PFtTt sfRTH?: ^W^ gn^ f^rsRi. 

c^ ^1)41^1 ^3^ ft^ -"IMII. 
3Tm^ ^ *I^R^ ^^?72TT TO. 

c^n ^tf^ «iiT^ 3^2n 5Tt^<t snfRT. 
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A Vocabulary of the Katkari. 



«T. 



Katkari 



English 



Marathi 



Gujarat! 



31^ 


Half 


^ 




aig^ 


Well 


^,mX 


^IHl^ 


3IJ 


Here 


^ 


^ (Hanmli.) 


«^ 


From here 


^ 


)4ita 


31^ 


From here 


^ 


(/(ki<Q 


3r^ 


And 


^il'h 


an^ 


^^ 


Still 


^<iH 


425 



«n. 



3(TR 


And 


<Hlfu1 


^:{ 


3TT5^ 


Difficulties 


'^i^Wft 


^i?K^ 


^id^ 


Food 


<HHN 


^<W 


y^H^^ 


A ring 


3mrft 


4i<a 


<HK««'1I 


To tell 


^Hl"\ 


i^3 


^I^^ 


From inside 




• 


>*im^M 


For nothing 


>i^fi^ 


an^^ 


sna^ 


Sky 


3TRTlo8 


»HW 


^ic&^n 


T-azy 


<*<|oJ^ft 


aHW^ 


^IJiH 


Yourself 


3Trm 




^m^w 


By one's self 


tqa: 


^i^d 


A whip 

To dash against 


^r^^ 

•* 


• 


'^IMdWI 


^IMdUl 


*Hyi^ 




To bring 

(The i2th lunar) 
( month (Sep. -Oct. ) ) 

A bath 
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Ill 



Katkari 


English 




Maraihi 


Gujarat! 


vii<* 


Live coal 






an^u^ 


f# 


Respecting, re 


garding 


:^^ 


(^^ 


^ 


Respecting 




1%^ 


a^ 


xm 


Such, so, like 




3JW 


51^1 


t^^ 


To hunt with ; 


a spear 


jSN^r 


dm 


m 


A spear 




♦ii<*i 


^iU 


%m^\ 


To forget 




f^BT^i 


d^H 


^^R 


Thought 




fi-^K 


Piail^ 


far 


A sickle 




fSI 


tt»^l 


l<«)HI 


To sell 




^^ 


^*13 



^. 





To fly 

Near 

To rise 

Only a little 

To boil 

To make bright 

To raise and let down 

Near 

To cause to fly 






^3t1M 


^ ^M ffij 


Mill 






^•^W-il 


3^Rv| 


§ii^^ 



^. 



^ 



The chest 



^ 



§^ 



'^W^ 


At once 


^^H 


SlK'H 


K*4^* 


One another 


K^*{^ 


5l!r>l^ 


'c^livir 


Easily 


Hf5T 


Hf&o/ 
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^. 



Katkari 


English 




Marathi 


Gujarati 


k^ 


Anvil 




li^ui 


51^1^ 


3?t«RT 


To give 




^ 


^d 


3ite[ 


So much 




^^<&\ 


5li^ 


3?^^ 


Wife 




^w4ii 


<niHA 


3ilt^i<H 


Wife 




4w«ft 


«niHA 










• 


Daughter-in- 


law 


^ 


'It 


^d^H 


A husband 


^. 


^w 


H?. 


*«!I*I 


Some one 




«jil"ll ^ 


%VJ^>f 


*W*0 


Industrious 




y^^i 




ft»^^ll<!5T 


Why 




*^ll<!5T 


hH 


•h^-n 


To do 




*<3l 


h\i 


^ 


Any, some 




^ 


l[ii 


*o^^ 


How big 




%^ 


^^4 


^ 


Ever, at any 


time 


^ 


4€\ 


^ 


Or 




ft<^l 


^ 


f^<^ 


A crab 




j^*^l 


>n4li 


*ifo*r 


Musical instrument 
Bitter 






^««IM 


4-ii 


**«l 


A cock 




+1^^ 


Sill 


*ch4l 


A hen 




#r^ 


SaA 


5»^l 


A monkey 




%^ O, M. 


>IIW 


5R3 


Where 




^ 


4^ 


*ic< 


Where 




^ 


i<(i 


^IMHI 


To cut 




Wifl 


AIM3 


*l^<l 


Yesterday 




^i(?y 


4l«( 


chlH 


From 




*!•< 


ct^i«a 
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"3 



Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


W 


Near 


^ 


Miii 


^ 


Where 


^ 


^ 


J'^l 


Where 


^ 


i^T 


*^ 


Where 


^ 


h4i 


H^ 


Whence 


*v 


46i«a 


*^i! 


Whence 


fi^ 


4i&i»-n 


^^\ 


When 


^^ 


Wl^ 


w 


Where 


^ 


Mi 


^i^ 


Katkari 


*FT*tr 


hMUd 
hVMtH 


*m')^H 


A female Katkari 


*ld*<lH 


*t4t 


Gruel 


^it* 


kiss 


*yHi 


Whence 


^i^ 


mm 


*w 


What 


^iPT 


^ 


«HI«<<bl 


Whence 


*v 


iHi«a 


s&>ii^ 


Useless 


M^^M 


WiM^ 


^ 


Or 


^ 


% 


^^ 


A fruit 


^<^^ 


4^>ii 


ftyi 


How 


*^I 


^^l 


JiHI 


To beat 


*i^ 


kH 


rs 


Yesterday 


*l^ 


4l«l 


*l^l<^ 


j4 


Family name 


- ^I^HM 


^Hiwrn 


<^i^<h 


How many 


feft 


^^<Hl 


^FRfT 


A fox 


*i^iir 


1i*^i 


^TR 


Ear 


+M 


^H 


wT 


Vegetable 

• 


^^ 


«li 


<4mH 


Large bamboo 


*o6«h 


4in 


^ 


Split bamboo 


*i41d 




«W"ll«fl*W ^ 


A certain 


^rt ^JM 


■^iWSji 


*KH 


How large 


%^<2i 


^d«ll 


ft^H 


Of what sort ?, 


^ ... 


^3 
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Katkari 



English 

To be sold off 

To eat 

To feel grieved 

Bufl^lo calf 

To play 

Down 

Down 

From underneath 

The joint 

A tiger 

To break 
j Sign of instrument- 
( al case 

To win 

Untrue 
A twig 
Tamborine 
Rich 



( 



Marathi 



Gujarat! 

Si 
25Ct4 

H'l'tW 



»r. 



^ 


A story 


^Its 


^lo5HI 


To sift 


^(ss9\ 


%l 


Iguana 


^KHW 


^FT 


Similar 


^ 


iWt 


Beads of glass 


^ 


I^HHl 


To find 


^rhi^ 


m\(\ 


A cowherd 


jft^ 


gf* 


The knee 


31^ 


«R 


Pardon 


ift 



met 
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^. 






Katkari 


English . 


Marathi 


Gujarati 


^^ 


A hand mill 


^ 


H^ 


NPTft 


A small jingling bell 


«n«itt 


MH^ 


^Ql 


Sledge hammer 


W 


m^ 


^^nt 


A blanket 


#nft 


JRtftl 


f^ 


A bird 


^^ 


M»ft 


f^ 


C A kind of cloth worn 
\ by women 


1 wvk 




H4<WHl 


To tear 


y^a 


"^ 


Grass, straw 


^TO 


a«^l 


"^^ 


To ascend 


^r^ 


=Hi3 


"^I^J 


Good 


"^ 


alivll 


^M 


Fourth 


^«ii 


SllJil 


^ 


Tinkling ornaments 


xJToS 


MH<1 


^RRT 


Living 


^fW?T 


sini 


% 


Together 


^H\ *<") 


^H H3 


^ 


Fever 


?TN 


ctlH 


^ 


Where 


^ 


<vHi 


^ 


Where 


^R* 


orti 


^ 


Whence 


vH^H 


<»Hi«n 




Whence 


(§r*^ 


«*Hi«n 


% 


Whence 


(Sf^^^H 


ortWl 


^^^l 


When 


5|sft 


oyHl^ 


^ 


As 


<»<^r 


•v-H 


VI 


The world 


5R 


o^n 


^ 


Caste 


5fRT 


«Mct 


N>nr!^ 


I^rge mill 


>alW"ft 


H^ 


g^TOi 


Very little 


5RRW 


w^l* 
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Vk 



Katkari 



Englisli- 

A blind person 
To fight 
To strain 
To thrash 



Maratht 



Gujarati 



?. 






To shave 
Mouth 
A hill 



*.^W<^ «h<«i 


u»*a^ct «4I 


afr 


5li4 


*BFt 


IhH 



y. 



A4HI 


To arrive at 


^ 


^i^i=k^ 


^«<HI 


To put 


%^ 


^ii 


6|ct)HI 


To sleep 


^^^ -fNui 


^tf ^3 


zm 


A culinary utensil 


^m 


cliqfl 


3t^5^T 


To beat 


*nq^ 


M 






Eye 

Old man 

Head 

Old woman 

A musk melon 

Sit in ambush 



iiosr 









V. 



f?lw 



A waterfall . 



mwm 
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Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


^ 


There 


^ 


<Hi 


^ 


Then 


^^ 


^\ 


^«H 


Soon 


5I4*< 


CtW 


%^ 


Stroke 


<i%\9l 


Clilll 


^ 


Locust - 


■^ 


<fli 


^ 


The opposite side 


M«<i*i 


MiSl 


h^z[ 


Behind 


M\*l^ 


MttHli 


^ 


There 


^ 


<Hi 


^ 


: There 


f^^ 


<*ii 


^ 


Thence 


h? 


"<«ti«a 


^^ 


Thence 


Rl*^H 


(Him 


% 


Thence 


fi<»4^H 


«Hi«a 


^ 


Then 


^«ff 


(Hl^ 


to 


Like that 


5Rrr 


clHl 


^ 


Thirst 


?TfR 


cl^%l 


^ 


A creeper 


^ 


^«l 


^ 


Then 


^s^t 


rtl^ 


^ 


A fruit 


^[^ {H9 ) 


514 «tct^ itei 


fi*«^ 


Thence 


Kl'fc^'H 


<Hi«n 


^<*^K 


Shrewd 


d4«IW 


ctl«u3ll 


^rq^ 


To warm 


flm««>ii 


C1HW3 


^ 


Till then 


^^ 


<*ii%^ 






To put 
Funeral pyre 






^*3 

(aictl 
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T. 



Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


fs r^ 


Day after day 


r^ •^ri 1 r 


(I<»^1 R<»H 


Ktn«iii^ti 


K<*«R<»« 


fer 


A day 


^m 


rw%i 


w 


Near 


31^ 


Ml^ 


i^\^\ 


Poor 


5fc(t 


€(^ 


ft^ 


Sight 


i«r 


1^ 


^ 


Sun 


.^ 


^^loiC 


J.-^HI 


To pain 


S«51 


i^i 


^ 


Frog 


^i* 


l4^l 


?? 


Far 


1? 


i^ 


^Itlll 


f A pit for water 
\ A deep pond 


}Tif . 




J^^H 


Again 


55T: 


4 


One or two 


^H '35 - 




i<^<^AI 


From far 


!*>** 


^MIITHI 


To hide 


smOT - 


^MWi 


^^^ 


All 


?,Tl^« 


«lHl 


^^ 


Inkstand 


<;*ii 


W«l 



w. 





LitUe 
To catch 






Running 


>^RcT 


^ 


A bow 


^^13^ 


^firfk 


A dhotar 


4t^ 


*i«i'ii 


To wash 


g^ 




Master 


y^ 


Ml^HI 


To strike a blow 


3^ 
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Katkari 

Pi<i«ii 



English 

Strength 

Sight 

Weasel 

Natchni, a grain 

The forehead 

To start 

To sleep 

A river 

A plough 

Merely 

To sound 



Marathi 



Gujarati 
41^ «^l 



qui 
rt 

TOR 
% 

'R 
'Hit 

ten 
3^ 



Wordly affairs 

But 

Water 

To fell 

Like 

Money 

To run 

Determination 

To put on 

God 

To repent 

Along with 

To sow 

To ripen 

From 

Near 

Flood 

To sit on the back 

Back 

I>ouble handful 

Sufficient 









HW3 



lao 
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IT. 



Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarati 




(To blow with 
( mouth 

Aunt 




in 


•. 


. 


w. 






Altogether 
Bad 








To spoil 
Mother 


3nt 






To sit 

Neck 


*FoSl 




^ 


Father 


im 


"IIM 


1IH 


Father 


m 


<niM 


^IfH 


Father 


m 


niM 


^ 


Door 


««iNI 


<ni^i4 


^ 


. Good 


^MI^I 


5l« 


nn 


Down 


^^ 


'ttai 


fft^ 


Outside 


^l\< 


«nl^ 


IWiT 


Little in size 


^^R 


Hiji 


^W«^ 


Wife 


fw*t, snt^ 


«ilWil 


91 


Much 
Intention 


^ 

^ 




fTT^r 


Considerable 


ir<K 


^^ 


^WT 


To weed 


^lot 


^^3 


frt 


Time 


^ 


«^>Hct 


RffTWf 


To cause to sit 


f^rtW 






To threaten 


w ^raf^ 


^^rwfi 


To rush 


^fTWl^ ^il^ 


M 
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H. 



Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat 


^*Tm 


Portion 


^im 


^IJ>1 


*WI 


Weak 


^^IfR 


=^^UCt 


^TR^ 


Brother 


m^ 


^IfeT 


^Iv*« 


Brother 


4||vJ» 


H[\f 


^rt^ 


Buffalo 


^ 


H^ 


ftgfr 


Butterfly 


Mr^c& 


^^i[\[ 


^TTfl 


Brother-in-law 


Iij-fr 


«H-8* 


^^Mt 


Around 


^4iti^ 


2licl^?^ 


3^ 


Hungry 


3*t 


^^5ll 


^«fo5 


Giddiness 


"^WK 


=HW 


3^ 


Ground 


at 




^^ 


Much 


^Trtt 


>ll<l 


a««^r 


To die 


*i<5t 


^^3 


*i^n^R[ 


To weary 


^*ifW 


«i4Wa* 


^rmr 


Belle ws 


^WI 


H>H3l 


^iT¥^ 


Grind coarsely 


^^ 


^^ii 


^fW^R¥ 


Quickly 






ji^<<WHr 


To lose 


01HW3 




Mouth 


^^ 


5li 


5* 


An earring 


floft 


nitftl 


fra^ 


Only 


^m 


^11 




A friend 


ft^ 


(>ti 


W\ 


Then 


w\ 


Maa 


J*4ifl 


To count 


Mt^^ 


^'•^i 


^iHnsr 


Back, again 


TOT 


Ml^ 


fcRT 


To obtain 


ftflS^ 


^"13 


'R^ft 


Excessive 


HVR^ 


Mnvft 


'TO 


Affection 


*IW 


•HWl 


'n^ 


From above 


^^ 


§M^«a 
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Kadcari 


Eng^lish 


Maradii 


Gujarat! 


m 


I 


4r 


• 


W^ 


Owner 


TIWi 


-Ht^Qi 


«n^«fi 


Affectionate 


^41^ 


Ml«U^ 


m^ 


Way 


^A 


>u4 


H<^\ 


To die 


^^ 


^^3 


q^ 


Therefore 


w^ 


su^ 


Ht^^ii 


To break 


^t^ 


cliij 


H\6\ 


In 


w^ 


qaiMi 


if^ 


Excessive 


w^ 


^l-lVft 


TFT 


Behind 


^pfi 


Mittxa 


^t^ 


Much 


*K 


t$ 


*f^< 


In 


w^ 


qaiMi 


m^^ 


From behind 


m^i^ 


Mtt>'^ll»Al 


3^ 


Before 


^<, ^ 


%ll5l 


JR^t 


Cemetery 


^RFi^^r 


>1*IH 


ift^ 


Month 


*lftH! 


■>A^l 


ITfT 


Mouth 


^ 


5li 


*rmM 


Behind 


m^-^ 

^ 




*<w«*t 


Mother and child 


♦il<4^«h 


5^ 


Fist 


5<t 


USi 


STT 


Large ant 


gissr 


^»l5ll, Ril 


in^^ft 


Fish 


HT^I* 


>ll»€(l 


a<^i¥[ 


Fool 


S^ 


i=i^ 


itoMI 


To obtain 


firss^T^ 


>lm3 



^. 



^ 


Time 


^ 


q>Hci 


ik 


Others 


fl«ft^ 


"iuAhi 


'RTF 


To faint 


««nfaf>5t 


^^4, ^^ 


^«r 


Mad 


Wi 


U«ti 
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t. 



Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


KW^ 


To cry 


^^ 


^^3 


KW^ 


To remain 


X^ 


^^i 


^nft 


Angry 


<HtlA 


^«Wl9ll 



V. 



i^ . . 


To take 


%ut 


^i 


^J|T 


Quickly 


c^r^ 


^4^ 


^H 


Son 


S^^n 


diit^i 


^m^\ 


To touch 


wfii 


6lPl^ 


^IfT 


Quickly 


<*«(*< 


«i^ca 


^^ 


At once 


^jitxT 


ttl«Hicll"t 


^^^ 


Stick to 


f^^!^ 


(»li^3 


^5^ 


A pen 


^SW\ 


«i>H«^ 


fe^zff 


A bird 


K* ^ 


5i*M»a 


*ll«^l 


To dig 


• 


^l€d 


4lO!T 


To call 


4l<*M"l 


«»li<awi 


mq^ 


Different 


^^lai 


^H<d 


^{l^ 


To serve food 


^i«^ 


9^i 


^ITO 


Humble 


<fH 


»l<l«H 


^ 


AUt^le 


'ilt^ 


«li4& 


«<|iW[ 


To think 




^l^l^' 


^ 


A year 


^ 


H^%1 




To rain 


Ml-**! ^€il 


n^%l^ 


■<lt'N 


A cucumber 


W^ 


&uil 


R*«n 


To sell 


ft^ 


"k^i 


• ' - 


(To put out, to 
( extinguished 


•^j^ft^,!^ 


^» 


^5^RRT 


^>JW1' 
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Katkari 


English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


^3T 


In 


«Tftr 


MV( 


^^ 


- So great 


^^^^ 


5U«ll 


^ 


• On, above 


^ 


§H^ 


^'K 


Without 


clllH 


'=l»R 


^ 


From 


^*H ( H^M ) 


«a 


mzi 


From above 


M^^ 


§M^«a 


m^6\ 


From above 


^^H 


§H^«a 


mcS( 


111 


^Wl^ 


Mi^i 


^^ 


Medicine 


^IW^ 


»lWH 


^if 


Slowly 


> V 


^51 


<<itHi 


To call 


^ff^H^r 


TOY 


Marriage 


^IT 


€l»W 


<<««< 


Cellar 

At this instant 


*<NN< 




« 


»U«wi 


«=<*JW 


td4^W 


^?m 


Husband 


T^<1 


«i^ 


# 


Year 


^ 


1^*1 


<<kHi 


To distribute 


^H^ 


HW^' 


^o5^«n 


To recognize 


3fia^"l 


5ii(a-<H^' 


<<^iil 


Desert 


, ^l^w 


^W 


^ 


Forest 


5R 


n^ 


«r*vfr 


To vomit 


^^Jr 


^\hi 


^ 


A tail 


H^ 


H»^ 


^ 


Cliff 
Dung cake 










$*<''^«n 


»im 


%2 


Sheth 


^ 


^4 


^1f<i 


Boy 


g?"!! 


dii^i 


^1<^K 


Worldly affairs 


««H 


^^w 


^tMt 


Companion 


tn* 


^i«i^ 


^^ 


End 


$t^ 


dn^ 
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Katkari 



English 



Marathi 



Gujarat! 



tmt^^ 


To teach 


^Kl 


All 


«hJ1 


Pacification 


w^^ 


To ask 


^nrr 


Remedy 


4?HII 


(The bushy part of 
( the tail 


^"IW^HI 


To strike against 


^i<d 


Strength 


^M<^ 


A wild animal 


*^M *<Hi 


Chop in pieces 


#3[ 


Thought 


^a< 


Before 


m^ 


Fully 


*^^<k 


A word 


^{iM<L^\ 


Always 


^HI 


A dog 


^m<Hi 


To find 


m(i 


A girl 


i^m 


Teakwood 


r^^^ 


Truly 


^KI 


Like 


^i<fi 


For 


* 


With 


* 


Cold 


^MI 
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^ 
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WR 
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W^ 
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•m^ 
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Sii^ 
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^151 
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^^l 


«l^l 
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«^l: 


^la 


^Hi. 
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Katkari 



frtf 



English 


Marathi 


Gujarat! 


Attention 


^ 


•l«/^ 


To look 


'Hf^ 


^i 


To show contempt 


ft«R«^ 


(khi\^ 


Joyful 


^W<T 


A^^Jll 


A snake 


Hh 


si% 


For 


^ 


Mli 


For 


^T 


^"i 


From 


V^ 


m 


Perspiration 


WT 


Hm 


Sweaty 


^{^ Nffi^^i ^^1 


HM 5^l^?l 


Must 


^nft^ 


^W5l 


To become chilly 


w ^ 


il4* M' 


To hunt game 


fti<w< *<5i 


(«lrl^ ft^Hl 


Yes 


f> 


6i 


In a row 


%«l^ 


*rt^R 


Hand 


v^ 


6m 


A crow 


4)N»I 


il^lil 


Account 


ft^ 
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terrible truth, and, feeling himself and his family hopelessly defiled, 
went to the King's court to obtain permission to commit suicide in 
the Tungabhadra. When the permission was granted, he and his 
family drowned themselves in the river. The office of Goudaki falling 
vacant was given to the ancestors of Mr. Gouda after the payment 
of the usual nesarana in Varahas, the current coin of the realm. 
Empires have come and gone. Bijapur succeeded Vijayanagar, and 
the Marathas and the British, Bijapur ; but the legend of the old 
Patil still survives, and a narrow chasm in the bed of the Tungabhadra 
is still pointed out as the ^cene of this tragic stor}% 

In support of this legend, Mr. Gouda gave me a copper-plate which 
is said to be the Patti of his family office. I. reproduce the plate 
which is in Canarese. The letters are more like Telagu than pure 
Canarese. The plate measures 7X"^S}i"f ^"^ *s written on one side 
only. It has got a digit of the moon in the upper right comer, and 
there are 22 lines of inscribed matter. 

^T^Ddod I •Ii>i5)«'^o2)o^ I ^o2>j;S| ^oa>j*5 I ^^h^ h^Ti Zi vo^ass^^ 

So7< dCodioT^ I t7>S)h 2^xWj #^^ 7<^a!f J^fc^ ?f^A)*)IJT5| 

ff^-^ ^^ C9f ^^rf a:oT;^o nsidrs?^ | ^ rsi^pj ^p^t \ ®«* 
Ziozio I ;^adj^t^otij ^7j^ iii7<^ T^o7(Ti \ dj9^^2^z;jd ff^ti tJj^ 

^e^ ^;J^ 5)^ ?i^ xTo^^ ( rside/5)Xzioo3^rio 1$^ SDig) jjoi 
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T^-rl I Soli's I Sic^ 1 trn>^f^ I ?^^ ( ?)^^ I f^.4) lio^o^^n^ ^z;^ 

Oo^oz;^: a^ddvj ?fjs)^ t563» 

Translation :— '* Reverence to the God Virupakshlinga, 

"Reverence to Shambhu who is made beautiful by a chowri 
in the form of moon that rests upon his head and who is the founda- 
tion pillar for the erection of the city of the three worlds. Hail I In 
the year 1442 of the glorious Shalivahan era, and on the 7th day of the 
bright half of Chaitra of the cycle year Vikrama, the great and glo- 
rious Ramchandra, who was the king of kings, the great lord, and the 
omnipotent, having mounted on the throne of precious jewels situated 
in the city of Chandragiri, was ruling all over the world, a grant of 
the office of the ' Gouda* of this village, which was fittingly named 
'Chitravadige' by Krishnaraya, king of Hastinavati, was made in 
writing to Shenbhog Ling Rasayya as follows : — 

The former Lokanatha Gouda of this village had a daughter whom 
he gave unknowingly in marriage to a Shebuchaya who came in the 
disguise of a Brahmin not giving out his own caste, and who had re- 
mained in the house of the Gouda as his son-in-law brought up in the 
house. Afterwards his former mother came there and, having 
recognized him, held conversation with her son. This circum- 
stance revealed his true caste, of which fact the Gouda was fully 
convinced. Having collected all the members of his family with the 
intention of self-destruction, he went to Darbha Sarala, wherein he 
and his family disappeared. Thus the whole family being extinct, the 
office and property of Goudaki escheated to the State. As the village 
remained unmanaged, we give the office of Goudaki to you after 
having received from you 670 Varahas. The office is given to you, and 
^e give this grant in writing. You should maintain the village and 
enjoy the office, happily by your son and grandson perpetually so long 

9 
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as the moon lasts, with all the existing and future benefits attached to 
it, such as Akshini, Agamini, Trina, &c.*' 

Remarks. — ^The year of the plate, 1442, refers to past or Gatabda, 
while the current year is Vlkrama. The plate seems to be of doubtful 
authenticity unless it is supposed that Ramraya was Governor of Chitra- 
durga, an administrative district in which Chitwadigi was situated. The 
titles of Ramraya given in the plate properly belonged to Krishnaraya 
who was then the Emperor of Vljayanagar. However, there are 
instances in which such titles are applied to local chiefs only out of 
exaggerated respect even when they were subordinates to a central 
authority. In these feudal times local chiefs were almost independent, 
and they used titles which were only applicable to paramount rulers. 
This Ramraja, descended from a family of petty chiefs, was the son-in- 
law of Krishnaraya who was actually ruling in this year 1442 (152a 
A.D.). 

The language of the plate is not pure, and the Sanskrit verse is 
wrv>ngly spell. Probably, the mistakes are due to ignorance of the local 
goldsmith who mu^'t have executed the work. The plate, though it begins 
with I ho usual verse of Vijayanagar plates, has not got the usual con- 
rUi!iiv>a in ** Virup;iksha. '' The mention of Krishnaraya's name without 
nny lillos is also remarkable. It is not possible to prove the authenti- 
(i(v or otherwise of this plate, unless we can see the connection of 
Ramraya with Chitradurga in other grants of that chief. I, however, 
voiuurod to publish this plate on account of the curious legend it contains. 

TIk* vilhige "Chitwadigi " is a corruption of** Chitravatika,'* meaning 
' * a beautiful garden. ** It is said that the place was a suburb of Vijaya- 
nagar and founded by Krishnaraya for the recreation of his wife, Queen 
Th'iunaladevi. 

The place ** Oarbhsiirla '* mentioned in the grant is four miles from 
llii^ village CMiitwadgi and near the deserted village of Narsapur, in the 
hit! Ill I he river. It is a narrow chasm cut in solid rock, through 
vUiiili I he river rushes with great force. 
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any entire pieces of sculpture found within or about them were the 
only objects of archaeological research, whilst no attention was paid 
to the character and size of the building, or to what bricklayers would 
call the '* bond " of the bricks, their moulding, size, &c.— matters 
from which important deductions might possibly be drawn as to the 
age, purpose, arrangement and relations of sculptures, and history of 
a structure. Whilst a skilled excavator would carefully note the 
relative position of every fragment of sculpture, and preserve the 
smallest as well as the more entire pieces of sculpture* noting and 
keeping together all those found near each larger piece — with the 
object of piecing them together, the virtuoso collects only what seems 
of interest without note of other fragments found close by, so that no 
clue is preserved that might help us to re-construct the original in 
our minds. 

The same principles apply mutatis mutandis to all the various 
branches into which archaeology pushes its researches. In epigraphy, 
we have had men like Dr. Taylor in Madras and Dr. Bird in Bombay, 
who seemed unable to confess defeat, and who published the most 
astonishing versions of old inscriptions drawn from their own over- 
fertile imaginations, instead of patiently following in the paths of 
previous discovery. 

Fortunately, there were men like Jas. Prinsep, Sir Walter EUiot, 
Mr, Wathen, and others, who prosecuted their studies on scientific 
principles and prepared the way for their successors. In Europe, the 
{ science was taking shape on inductive lines ; facts were not sought to 
fit into hypotheses, but allowed to tell their own story, and so, in due 
course, to evolve true theories. Along with this, in the practical work 
of research, methods have been formulated so as to obtain from every 
department of archaeological research all the possible knowledge that 
survey and excavation can afford : and thus it becomes essential 
that every excavator of ancient remains should be a trained expert, if 
he is not to destroy rather than to recover much of the information 
that is to be obtained. 

It is unnecessary to trace the history of Indian archaeology during 
the first half of the eighteenth century ; good work had been done 
by many scholars, though it was not always strictly scientific. The 
great exponent, however, of scientific archaeology as applied to Indian 
monuments was the late Jas. Fergusson, d.c.l., ll.d., ci.b., F.R.S., 
(1808 — 1886). Between 1834 and 1845 ^^ ^^^ made frequent and long 
tours all over India, measuring and drawing with his own hand the 
more remarkable monuments. In 1843 he laid before the Roj^ 
Asiatic Society his first paper — that on The Rock-cut TempHes ^ 
India — and, though the number of objects described in it was lai^, 
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and the accounts necessarily much compressed, the mode of treat- 
ment was on new and scientific lines — the first essay in a science 
which, it may almost be said, he was preparing to create. Others, as 
he remarked, '' had only visited the caves and temples incidentally while 
travelling on other avocations, whereas his surveys embraced nearly 
all the rock-cut temples of India then known, and all his journeys 
were undertaken for the sole purpose of antiquarian research " ; he 
was thus enabled to devote his whole and undivided attention to the 
subject, and all his notes and sketches were made with only one object 
inview— that of ascertaining the age and object of these hitherto myste- 
rious structures. In the course of his arguments, with true scientific 
instinct, he tried to avoid, as much as possible, all hypothetical matter, 
and to state merely what bore directly on the subject under consi- 
deration, and that as succinctly as possible. His conclusions were 
arrived at almost entirely from a critical survey of the whole series, 
and a careful comparison of one cave with another, and with different 
structural buildings in the vicinity, the dates of which are at least 
approximately known. And he held that though inscriptions by them- 
selves will not fix the dates of monuments — for in many cases they 
belong to a long subsequent period, and cannot in all cases be relied 
on- yet they form a most essential part of the enquiry. And the aim 
of his work was not so much to fix the exact date of any monument as 
to assign its place in a chronometric scale, to which approximate dates 
might be attached tentatively — to be rectified afterwards, if necessary, 
by the discoveries of epigraphists or otherwise. 

One result of this paper was that the Royal Asiatic Society moved 
the Court of Directors to employ an artist to copy the wonderful 
frescoes in the Ajant^ Caves. This was at once generously sanc- 
tioned, and Major Robert GiH spent about twelve years in making 
copies which were afterwards most unfortunately destroyed by fire at 
Sydenham Crystal Palace in December 1866. 

The Court of Directors also acknowledged the duty imposed on the 
Government of India to preserve the relics of ancient art and architec- 
ture, and sent out orders to each Presidency to adopt measures to 
keep them from further decay. They further proposed to institute an 
Archaeological Commission for investigating the architectural char- 
acter and age of the several monuments. 

To further this scheme, the Bombay Government entrusted the work 
to Dr. Jas. Bird, an antiquary of the Maurice and Stukeley type, who 
first formed theories more wonderful than natural* and then tried to 
niake both facts and inscriptions support them. He probably could 
not draw himself, and he did not control his draftsmen, nor select the 
objects most deserving of delineation. From the Ajan^^ frescoes he 
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selected only individual heads and figures, rather than the groups 
which give meaning to them. Having the patronage of the then 
Governor of Bombay, he was supported with means, and destroyed 
the Kanheri StOpas by hasty and unscientific excavations, losing for 
science all that might have been learnt from them, while from the 
so-called "Zodiac" in Cave XVII at Ajant^ he removed numbers of 
the small painted figures. 

But in July 1848, the Bombay Cave-Temple Commission was 
appointed, with the late Rev. Dr. John Wilson as its president. The 
fruits of their labour were the preparation of two Memoirs by Dr. Wil- 
son in 1850 and 1852 respecting the Cave Temples in Western India. 
The Commission ceased to exist about 1861, but it had stirred up 
district officers and others to call attention to local antiquities, and 
among these the contributions of Sir Bartle Frere, Captain Meadows 
Taylor, Dr. E. Impey, Dr. Bradley, the Messrs. West and others 
contained valuable additinos to our knowledge. 

In 1848 Mr. Fergusson made a second contribution to this study in 
his Picturesque Illustrations of Ancient Architecture in Hindustaw^Q. 
folio volume with 23 plates from his own drawings and remarkable 
for their accuracy of detail. The principles that had now been worked 
out in his mind he applied with confidence, and he expressed in the 
preface his conviction that ** had he begun his journeys with the know- 
ledge he now possessed, he felt he should not leave much, either as to 
age or style of the buildings, to be settled by subsequent researches, 
and that future explorers in this field would thank him for his outline 
of the subject." He had thus shewn that the evolution of Indian and 
of all other art follows distinct laws. And, as he remarked, ' no« 
where are the styles of architecture so various as in India, and 
nowhere are the changes so rapid, or follow laws of so fixed a nature. 
It is consequently easy to separate the various styles into well-defined 
groups, with easily recognised peculiarities, and to trace sequences of 
development in themselves quite certain, which, when a date can be 
affixed to one of the series, render the entire chronology certain and 
intelligible.' 

He also read before the Royal Institute of British Architects a paper 
on *' Ancient Buddhist Architecture in India," which was afterwards 
followed by others, read to the same Society. In 1855 appeared his 
" Illustrated Handbook of Architecture," describing the different 
styles prevailing in all ages and countries. This passed through a 
second and enlarged edition in 1859 and was further elaborated in his 
next work— the *' History of Architecture in all Countries from the 
Earliest Times to the Present Day." 
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Whilst he was engaged on this last, the prospects of progress in our 
acquaintance with Indian architecture suddenly looked promising. 
Sir Bartle Frere, then Governor of Bombay, formed an influential 
Committee of Architectural Antiquities of Western India with a view 
to publishing photographic and other materials in a comprehensive 
series of about six volumes, the expenses of which were to be met by 
certain native gentlemen, who, for the honour of their country and the 
greater diffusion of an acquaintance with it, volunteered each to take 
one volume under his patronage and contribute ;£,'i,ooo towards its 
publication. The general editing of the first volumes was entrusted 
to Mr. (now Sir) Theodore C. Hope, and Mr. Fergusson was most 
wisely asked to write the architectural introductions, which he freely 
undertook to do and performed for the three volumes that were pub- 
fished, vis, — (i) on Ahmedabad, (2) Bijdpur, and (3) Mysore and Dh^r- 
war. No more were published, and, except for the first and second 
volumes, the materials unfortunately embraced no new drawings,— 
without which much of the value of the photographs for scientific 
study was lost. 

His attention was next directed to the sculptured slabs brought by 
Sir Walter Elliot and Colonel Mackenzie from the AmarSvati Stupa, 
and after reading k paper on them to the Royal Asiatic Society he was 
led to the preparation and publication, under the enlightened patron- 
age of the late Lord Iddesleigh (then Sir Stafford Northcote), Sec- 
retary of State for India, of a volume entitled ** Tree and Serpent Wor- 
ship, or Illustrations of Mythology and Art in India from the Sculptures 
of the Buddhist topes at Sanchi and Amar^vati " (1868). In this 
volume he was fortunately enabled to make public a most important 
collection of illustrations of Bauddha mythology and art. In addition 
to the sculptures from Amar^vati, he found among the Mackenzie 
MSS. a volume of drawings taken from sculptures, now lost, and he 
used about half of them, together with a large series from Salnchi, 
drawn by Colonel Maisey. This important work helped greatly to 
create an interest in ancient Indian art, and was issued in a second 
and improved edition in 1873, which was also soon exhausted. The 
information on AmarAvati has since been considerably extended in 
my volume on ** The AmarAvati and Jaggayyapeta StOpas" (1887), in 
which was engrossed the remainder of Colonel Mackenzie's drawings. 

In again extending his ** Historj' of Architecture " in a new edition, 
Mr. Fergusson devoted the third volume of it exclusively to ** Indian 
and Eastern Architecture " (1876), which in fact forms a separate 
work that has ever since held a position of pre-eminent importance in 
the estimation of Oriental archaeologists. When he began to write 
on Indian Architecture in 1845, "^ ^"® knew anything definite about 
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it, but now, to quote his own words, " the date of every building and 
every cave in India can be determined with almost absolute certainty 
to within fifty, or at the outside one hundred, years ; the sequence is 
everywhere certain, and all can be referred to the race and religion 
that practised that particular style." It is now held that in Indian as 
in classical archaeology " the lithic mode of investigation is not only cap- 
able of supplementing to a great extent the deficiencies of the graphic 
method, and of yielding new and useful results, but that the information 
obtained by its means" — and in India at least — is much more trust- 
worthy than anything that can be elaborated from the books of that 
early age. It had not occurred to scholars before Fergusson*s time 
that there was either history or ethnography built into the archi- 
tectural remains of antiquity. While they were seeking in the 
Puranas and Kavyas, he was trying to read the history which the 
Hindus had recorded in slone, in characters as clear as, and far more 
indelible than, those written in ink. To him it appeared that to 
neglect an ancient nation's monuments is to throw away one-half, and 
generally the most valuable half, in some cases the whole, of the 
evidence bearing upon the subject. And in such a country as Indid^ 
the chisels of her sculptors are immeasurably more to be trusted than 
the pens of her authors. His aim in the treatment of the history of 
Indian Architecture he has stated in these words : — *' My endeavour -r: 
from the first has been to present a distinct view of the general prin—— 
ciples which have governed the historical development of Indian Archi-^ 
tecture, and my hope is that those who pursue the subject beyond the^3 
pages of the present work, will find that the principles I have enun- m 
ciated will reduce to order the multifarious details, and that the detail::^ 
will confirm the principles. Though the vast amount of fresh know — ^ 
ledge which has gone on accumulating since I commenced m^ j 
investigations has enabled me to correct, modify and enlarge my views^ss 
yet the classification I adopted, and the historical sequences I pointe»-= 
out thirty years since, have, in their essential outlines, been confirmec^^"- 
and will, I trust, continue to stand good." This confidence is 
firmed, and must be so, by investigators having the necessary sciei 
tific training in architectural archaeology rightly to apply thej 
principles. But the qualifications to apply successfully the prindpl^P ^ 
of this, or of any science, are not to be acquired without long ai^ ^ 
patient study and extensive experience ; they are, however, no^^ 
universally accepted by all scholars in dealing with classical aimc/ 
national antiquities. He had successfully applied to Indian architec- 
ture the same principles of archaeological science, which are univer- 
sally adopted, in every country in Europe. Since the publication ci 
Rickman's ** Attempt to discriminate Styles, &c.," in 1817, style has 
been allowed to supersede all other evidence for the age of any building, 
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not only in Mediaeval, but in Byzantine, Classical, and, in fact, all 
other true styles. He thus worked out for the student the outlines of 
Indian monumental archaeology, and these outlines may be filled up by 
future workers as the means of doing so become available, and these 
can only be acquired by an extended and scientific survey, which the 
Government has since been trying to carry out. 

An able architectural critic justly remarked of Mr. Fergusson that 
" by his individual efforts, without a jot of encouragement from the 
Government, with no existing criteria which could enable him to form 
a judgment of the age or style of the buildings he was studying, he 
classified them and laid the solid foundations of an architectural 
chronology for Hindustan. . . . Until Fergusson began to system- 
atize the result of his laborious examinations and to publish his 
studies of the historical monuments in stone and marble scattered 
over the face of India, the mass of these and their mutual affinities 
were like a sealed book to the learning and intelligence of the world. 
It is not too much to assert that the present votaries of Indian research 
owe to him the means of checking historical tradition by easy refer- 
ence to the substantial records with which, principally through his 
works, they are now familiar." 

About fifty years ago the French translation from Chinese of the life 
and travels of Hiuen Thsiang, added to the interest previously created 
by the version of Fah-hian's travels, imported a new element into 
Indian researches, and gave a great impulse to the study of the early 
history and geography of the country. M. Vivien de St. Martin first 
traced out the route of Hiuen Thsiang with scholarly ability and care, 
and was followed by Professor H. H. Wilson, Colonel Yule, General 
Cunningham and Mr. Fergusson. 

Towards the end of 1861 Colonel (afterwards General Sir Alexander) 
Cunningham laid before Lord Canning a proposal for the investigation 
of ancient remains in Upper India. He represented that it would be 
possible to make a careful examination of all the more important 
places, which he had noted in his mem.orandum, during two cold 
seasons — the first to be devoted to Gaya and RAjagiiha, and of all the 
remains in Tirhut to the eastward of Ban^ras and Gorakhpur, and 
the second to all places to the westwards of Ban^ras. In answer to 
this Lord Canning minuted, 22nd January 1862, that *' it will not be 
to our credit, as an enlightened ruling power, if we continue to allow 
such fields of investigation, as the remains of the old Buddhist capital 
of Bihar, the vast ruins of Kanauj, the plains round Delhi, studded 
with ruins more thickly than even the Campagna at Rome, and many 
others, to remain without more examination than they have hitherto 
received. Everything that has hitherto been done in this way has 
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been done by private persons, imperfectly and without system. It is 
impossible not to feel that there are European Governments which, it 
they had held our rule in India, would not have allowed this to be 
said." The proposal was sanctioned, and it was laid down that 
** the aim of this survey was to be an accurate description — illustrated 
by plans, measurements, drawings or photographs, and by copies of 
inscriptions — of such remains as most deserve notice, with the history 
of them so far as may be traceable, and a record of the traditions that 
are retained regarding them.'* 

General Cunningham continued this survey for four consecutive 
years, and his reports were printed by Government, but without the 
plans, drawings and photographs, which ought to have been a pro- 
minent feature of them ; and it was not till they were re-printed in 187 1 
that forty small maps and fifty-nine other drawings were added. This 
survey was broken up by Lord Lawrence in 1866. 

Mr. Fergusson and others continued to urge on Government the 
desirability of carrying out the proposals of 1844 and 1847, to secure 
more artistic delineations of the monuments ; and, in August 1867, t^® 
Government of India forwarded a circular to the local Governments 
expressing their sense of the desirability of conserving ancient archi- 
tectural structures or their remains and other works of art in India, 
and of organising a system for delineating and photographing them. 
Lists were called for of all remains and works of art in the different 
provinces ; and it was proposed to encourage amateurs to take photo- 
graphs of them. Further, in 1868, Mr. Fergusson induced the Society 
of Arts to memorialise the Indian Government to obtain casts and 
drawings from different monuments in India. A sum of Rs. 13,000 
per annum was sanctioned for each of four provincial areas — 
Bengal, Bombay, Madras, and the Upper Provinces — for the employ- 
ment of parties to make accurate drawings, with descriptions and 
photographs of important monuments, and to take plaster casts of 
details.** The work was begun, however, in a way not very well 

• Resolution of Government of India, Home Department No. 14 — 931, of t4th P^ruary 
186S. This was supported by a convention entered into during the Paris Exhibition for pro- 
moting universally Reproductions of Works of Art for the benefit of Museums of all ooun> 
tries, signed by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales ; H.R H. the Duke of Edinburgh ; H.I.H, Fred- 
crick- William, Crown-Prince of Prussia ; Prince Oscar of Sweden and Norway ; the 
Csarewich Nicolas ; Due de Leuchtenberg ; Prince Humbert of Italy ; Duke Amadeus of 
Aosta ; Archdukes Charles Louis and Rainer of Austria ; Frederick, Crown-Prince of Den- 
mark ; and others. On itth March 1868, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales communicated this 
convention to the Duke of Marlborough, Lord President of the Council of Education, who 
replied, 14th March, pledging the co-operation of the Science and Art Department This 
of course related to the Art of all nations, including Hindu ; and out of this resulted the casts 
of the S^nchi Gateway taken by Major Cole in 187a The northern gateway, as the more 
perfect and interesting, was intended to be taken, but Major Cole preferred to make casts of 
the eastern one. They are now to be seen in the South Kensington, Edinburgh, and Dublin 
National Museums, and in those of Paris, Berlin, &c. 
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advised. It was suggfested that the local Governments might proceed^ 
in the first instance, experimentally by allowing the heads of the Schools 
of Art to carry out the work, — thus ignoring the necessity of any special 
archaeological or architectural knowledge in the direction of the surveys. 

The Bengal Government sent a party of moulders to OrisSa during 
the cold season of 186S-69, accompanied by BAbu RAjendralM Mitra. 
They took a series of casts at Bhuvanesvara, but apparently without 
discrimination or intelligible purpose. Lithographs from them were 
published in a very large folio report as ** The Antiquities of Orissa" 
by the B^bu, but without such plans, elevations and diagrams as were 
essential to show whether the casts represented architectural features 
employed to express or accentuate construction, or merely ornamental 
details relieving any plain surface on a temple by enriching the outline* 

On the representation of Mr. Fergusson, who offered himself to pay 
the expenses, a second expedition in 1871-72, under Mr. H. H. Locke, 
was devoted to the survey of the Khandagiri caves, and to it is due the 
only plans and really valuable casts made ; they are represented in the 
second Orissa volume. But much was left undone, and the letter- 
press is disappointing and often incorrect and misleading. The Orissa 
antiquities have yet to be scientifically surveyed.* 

The Madras Government went to great expense to obtain photo- 
graphs, engaging Captain Lyon for that duty ; but the arrangements 
were without specific control and unsatisfactory, and the result was of 
little scientific value. Photographs without plans and drawings, just 
as plans without views or. elevations, are insufficient for architectural 
study. 

The Bombay party from the School of Art went to Amaranath temple 
near Kaly&n, and, besides casts of sculptures from the walls and a 
series of photographs, took a very complete set of careful drawings. 
No descriptive letter-press was prepared and the drawings were not 
officially published. t 

In the Upper or United Provinces, Sir John Strachey, then Lieutenant- 
Governor, organised an Archaeological Department to carry out the 
objects proposed, of making drawings, photographs and casts, and 
to undertake the preservation of monuments. This was entrusted to 
officers of the Public Works Department. Major Cole was appointed 
to conduct it, who published ** Illustrations of Ancient Buildings in 
Kashmir " (London 1869) — the text entirely based on General Cun- 
ningham's paper on Kasmir architecture and showing no original 

•See Proc Beng^al Government No. 1296, 16th May X902, and Notes of BAbu Man- 
mofaan Chakravarti, m.a., dated xpth August i9o2. 

t Copies of seven out of the sixteen sheets were afterwards published in the Indian Anti- 
quary, Vol III., pp. J16— J20. 
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knowledge of archaic architecture ; " Illustrations of Buildings near 
Muttra and Agra ; " and in 1872, the Architecture of Ancient Delhi, 
illustrated by 25 photographs and one plan to a small scale of the build- 
ings round the Qutb MiniXr. 

Early in 1869, Mr. Fergusson submitted to the India Office definite 
proposals as to the ancient monuments requiring representation by 
drawings, photographs and casts, and as to their conservation ; and 
Colonel Meadows Taylor and General Cunningham were also asked 
for, and submitted, memoranda on Pre-historic and Architectural 
Remains. These papers were printed, in June 1869, by Dr. Forbes 
Watson in his ** Report on the Illustration of the Archaic Architec- 
ture of India, with Appendices." This paper supplied a good idea of 
the large amount of work that remained to be done before the archaeo- 
logical survey of India could approach completion. 

The scheme of 1868 had proved a failure ; but as it became evident 
that the imporuince of the subject was appreciated, the Government of 
India was led to resolve, in 1870, that a central establishment should 
be formed to collect the results of former researches, to train a school 
of archaeologists capable of conducting local enquiries, and to direct, 
assist and systematize the various efforts and enquiries made by local 
bodies and private individuals, as well as by the Government. The 
direction of this establishment was entrusted to General Cunningham, 
who returned to Indi.i in 1870. Here was, now at length, the golden 
opportunity of Indian archaeology : Government was in earnest ; the 
allowances made were liberal, and native draftsmen could easily be 
trained to architectural delineation of the utmost accuracy' of details, 
while European scholars only wanted satisfactory impressions from 
which to work out all the epigraphical documents that could be sub- 
mitted to them. A new scientific departure was now practicable in 
Indian, such as had then taken place in Classical Archaeology. The 
attention of the survey, however, was concentrated on the ancient sites 
mentioned by the Buddhist pilgrims and others, and on numismatics 
and a little epigraphy, — rather than on architectural monuments and 
their teachings, and the assistants employed were, unfortunately, but 
poorly educated for their responsibilities.** 

When General Cunningham returned to India, he had then almost 
completed his fifty-seventh year— an age when most men are obliged to 
leave active service. The appointment was only for five years, but he 
continued to hold it for fifteen, and retired in 1885 in his seventy- 
second year. He formed no central establishment to collect results, but 
toured much himself and sent his assist^mts out to survey ditiferent 
places— all over India North of the XarmadA and in the Central Prov- 

• Sec Fcrgusson'H Archa*oIoip)' in India, pp. 76, 77. 
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inces, without reference apparently to styles or age. In the twenty- 
two volumes of his reports, including re-prints of those prepared in 
1862—65, there are no proper monographs upon individual groups of 
remains or styles of art. They are essentially the reports of uncon- 
nected tours — half of them were the work of his assistants, were 
printed without revision, and are not scientific or reliable.* 

Previous to this I had represented to the Bombay Branch Asiatic 
Society the desirability of resuscitating its Journal by more frequent 
publication, pointing out how ample material might be obtained for 
four or six issues yearly, and that the Government grant was really 
intended for publication and not for general revenue. This meeting 
with opposition, I stated that to occupy the field I had described there 
was room and want of a Journal, and, if the Society declined to supply 
the want, I was disposed to try to do so otherwise. Soon after, the 
" Indian Antiquary " was projected, and in January 1872 I started that 
monthly in the service of Indian archaeology. It was intended to 
prove a means of creating and sustaining a wider interest in every 
field of antiquarian research. Much attention was given to epigraphy — 
first in securing and publishing real mechanical facsimiles, and then in 
obtaining the services of the ablest scholars in this branch to read and 
translate them. 

With a modest subsidy from the Secretary of State in the form of a 
subscription for a number of copies, I was able during the first thirteen 
years, when I conducted the Journal, to issue 260 facsimile plates — 
handing over twenty-three more to be published in 1885, when, owing 
to threatened loss of sight, I had to give it over to Dr. Fleet and Sir R. C. 
Temple. It has served its purpose well, both directly and indirectly 
—stirring up Asiatic Societies to follow its example, and by drawing 
the attention of the best of living scholars to the wealth of the invalu- 
able historical materials to be derived from the copper and lithic 
epigraphs of ancient days. The additions to our knowledge of Indian 
history thus acquired can best be estimated by examination of the 
pages of C. M. Duffs ** Chronology of India." The facsimiles of 
inscriptions, too, combined with the elucidations of the late Dr. 
Bhagwanlal Indraji and Professor Buhler, have given vitality and impor- 
tance to the branch of palaeography as an aid to historical research. 

• In his written evidence before the Pubh'c Service Commission (1887) Mr. F. S. 
Growse, m.a., ci.b., states with regard to these :— The unrevised lucubrations of Gener- 
al Cunning^ham s assistants " are a tissue of trivial narrative and the crudest theories, in 
which, to borrow the langfuage of a French savnnt, le manque de critique et de sens historique 
d^passe en effet toutes les limites permises." Proc. Sub-Committee, Public Service Com- 
mission, Scientific Departments, p. 52. " We trust that all future Reports issued by the 
Archxiogfical Department of the Government of India will be free from the defects which 
mar the usefulness and impair the authority of Sir Alexander Cunningham's Series." Quar- 
terly Review, July, 1889. 
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The late Duke of Arg^yll, then Secretary of State for India, in Octo- 
ber 187 1 made proposals with a view to a complete survey of the 
Cave Temples of Western India ; but they lay aside till July 1873, 
when the Government of Bombay submitted a scheme for the survey of 
the archaeological remains on that side of India, suggesting my employ- 
ment to conduct the survey. The Government of India restricted the 
expenditure to such an amount as to allow only 3,000 rupees per annum 
for establishment, travelling, etc. This greatly hampered operations. 
Three years previously I had been asked to report on the returns to 
the Government resolution calling for lists of the Monuments and of 
the means adopted to preserve them, with a view to an archaeological 
survey. My reply was contained in a Memorandum on the Survey of 
Architectural and other Archaeological Remains, with lists of those in 
the Bombay Presidency, Sindh, Berar, Central Provinces, and Hai- 
darabad.^ 

The work of this survey was begun in January 1874, and in Octo- 
ber of the same year the first report was published containing 
56 plates, illustrating pretty fully the architecture, sculpture, and 
epigraphy of the Cave Temples and structural remains at B&d^mi, 
Aihole, Pat^adakal and other places in the Bejgaum and Bijapur 
districts. In this report I was able to fix the date of the BAd^mi 
Caves by means of the only dated inscription found in any cave in India 
bearing on the question, thereby supplying a fixed point such as we 
bad not previously from which to reason in respect of other series and 
corroborating the date I had previously ascribed to the Elephanta Cave 
in a monograph published in i87i.t 

The Archccological Survey in Western India during the season of 
1874-75 was occupied principally in Kathi&wAd and Kachh, embracing 
the first complete scries of facsimiles of the Asoka and RudradAman 
inscriptions at JunAgadh, and a fairly complete survey of the Jaina 
Temples on Mount GirnAr, of the rock excavations in different parts of 
KA^hiAwAd, and of such ancient sites as Ghumli, Gop, Bhadrelvara, 
Dabhoi, etc., the results being published in 1876. 

The third season was devoted to the Bidar and AurangAbAd districts 
of the HaidarAbAd territory', being quite new ground, and though 
information was then very imperfect and the time too limited to seek 
out unnientioned remains, much material was collected and a careful 
survey made of cave temples at Dharasimha, AurangAbAd and other 
places. 

Some seasons were now required for a somewhat complete survey of 
the more important groups of Rock Temples at Elura, AjantA, Karl^, 

• Printed by order of Government, 20th August 1870, 52 pp. folio, 
t Pergusson, Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 4J9. 
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BhAja, Junnar, Kanheri, etc., and the results were embodied in a 
separate illustrated volume on the Cave Temples of India (1879), in the 
preparation of which Mr, Fergusson joined me, and wrote about a third 
part, treating of the Rock Excavations of Northern and Eastern India, 
in which he added considerably to our knowledge of these ancient 
remains. 

But numerous as were the illustrations of this work, it was not prac- 
ticable to include much of the materials relating to the Caves of Western 
India with the important collection of inscriptions. This extra mate- 
rial was therefore published in two quarto volumes (1883) with 
III plates and 43 woodcuts, the inscriptions being translated and 
elucidated by Professor Biihler. 

The next advance was the initiation of the Survey of Southern India. 
It was pointed out that, with few exceptions, the antiquities of 
Southern India, though equally important, have not attracted the same 
attention that had been bestowed by the Asiatic Societies of Bengal 
and Bombay on the archaeology of Hindustan before the organisation 
of the Surveys. The difficulties attending an Archaeological Survey in 
the South, it was represented, are greater than those that operate in 
the North and West, on account of the greater variety of characters 
used in the inscriptions and ancient documents, which are not easy to 
decipher, and on account of the mixture of Sanskrit with forms of 
local vernaculars now little understood. Delays, however, arose from 
various sources, and it was not till Mr. Adams succeeded the Duke of 
Buckingham as Governor of Madras that it was decided to organize 
the survey at once and place it under my charge, and Mr. R. Sewell 
was engaged for the preliminary task of preparing lists of the archaeo- 
logical remains of the Southern Presidency. Before these lists were 
far advanced, the Governor died, and matters were again delayed till the 
arrival of Sir M. E. Grant Duff as his successor, when Madras was 
added to my charge in November 1881. The only assistance available 
for the first season was that of three or four School of Art students, 
without experience of field work and requiring constant supervision. 

The whole area of the Amar^vati StOpa had then recently been 
cleared out by a spasmodic order of Government, and all traces that 
may have remained of foundations or walls were eradicated. While 
surveying what still remained, further exploratory excavations led to the 
dbcovery of about 90 additional sculptures. The best of the marbles 
were then packed and sent to the Government Museum at Madras, 
where they were arranged by the curator and abundantly cemented 
together in a way that illustrated how the best intentions without 
adequate knowledge may produce deplorable results. During the same 
season the. very early stupa at Jaggayyapeta was also excavated, and 
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surveyed, and impressions taken of the Asoka edicts at Dhauli and 
Jaugada. 

Mr. Henry Cousens had joined the Western India Survey during 
the third season's operations, and was now able to take charge of the 
staff in my absence ; and, in November 1882, the assistance of 
Mr. A. Rea, a young architect, was engaged for the Madras circle, and 
the season was spent with him and the staff in the Madura district and 
in making a very complete survey of the great temple at Ramesvaram. 
With a competent European surveyor in each circle it was now possi- 
ble to supervise both. 

In Western India the survey of the ancient city of Dabhoi, in H. H. 
the Gaikwacrs territory, was carried out by Mr. Cousens and published 
by His Highness in a large illustrated folio volume in i888. Then 
the Muhammadan Architecture of Ahmad^bAd and the surrounding 
districts of GujarAt was undertaken so as to form materials for a full 
monograph on the whole st>'le which now occupies three of the Survey 
volumes. 

For H. H. the Gaikwad also a survey was made of the monuments 
in Northern GujarAt, and issued, with 112 plates and other illustrations, 
two years ago. 

A list of the monumental antiquities in Bombay Presidency had long 
been a desideratum : information sought for was often vague and 
unsatisfactory. I had begun the compilation in 1879, and after many 
delays, waiting for information, it was completed in 1885, including 
also Sindh, KdthiAwAd, Kachh and Berar. A revised edition was 
since prepared by Mr. Cousens in 1897, with separate lists for the 
Central Provinces and Berar. 

The question of preservation of ancient remains is an essential part 
of archaeology ; and necessarily came under notice in connection with 
the organization of the surveys. In July, 1873 an influential meeting 
of noblemen and gentlemen interested in the history and antiquities of 
India was held in London, and a memorial was prepared and presented 
to the Duke of Argyll, then Secretary of State for India, suggesting the 
adoption of measures to secure the eflicient protection of historical 
monuments in India, and their permanent record. It was represented 
that ** many of these monuments are such as, were they in Europe, 
would be cherished with the utmost care, and form the pride of the dty, 
if not of the country which possessed them ; nor could it be considered 
creditable to British rule in India that no adequate effort should be 
made to arrest the destruction of the ancient monuments of the art of a 
country of which England has become possessed by conquest. Every 
year the task becomes more dif!icu)t and costly, and the buildings 
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which, by the judicious application of a few loads of cement, might be 
preserved for centuries, would, in half-a-dozen years more, be only 
maintainable by a very large expenditure." This memorial further 
suggested the employment of officers charged with the conservancy of 
historical monuments, whose business it would be not only to search 
out and record the monuments most worthy of attention, but also be 
responsible for the apportionment and expenditure of any grant made 
by Government.* 

The grants really required need not have been large, if only econo- 
mically and efficiently applied. Government machinery, however, 
works slowly, and it was not till 1880 that the prayer of the memo- 
rialists was practically complied with. Many monuments had, indeed, 
been repaired by local engineers at Government expense, occasionally 
with but little regard to architectural principles, and to the great 
detriment of certain of them. As an experiment, Major H. H. Cole, 
R.E., was appointed in 1881 for a period of three years. He employed 
his staff also on survey work, and to publish a selection of 42 drawings 
made in his office with about sixty photographs, he obtained sanction 
for an expenditure of some Rs. 5,000, but soon ran up a bill of over 
;^i,6oo for what was, at best, a collection of pretty pictures. The 
curatorship consequently ceased in January 1884 ; and the provincial 
Governments were instructed to refer all matters of conservation to the 
heads of the two surveys. In Bombay this was strictly carried out, 
^nd much good work was done at Ahmad^bdd and elsewhere. 

The question of Conservation requires judgment and knowledge. 
^ere is no small danger in treating it as equivalent to restoration ; 
for it is almost impossible to restore even a perforated stone window 
^here the pattern has been lost. To copy from another building of 
earlier or later date or even of coeval age is substituting one thing for 
Another ; for the stone masons of the fifteenth or sixteenth centuries 
^ere never driven to copying — they could always devise something new 
^nd as beautiful as aught that had previously been produced. To repair 
^y any copying is as mistaken as to place crescents on the minars of 
^•^dian mosques of the fifteenth century. The best conservation is that 
^'hich attempts least restoration or alteration, but which preserves most 
effectively what has come down to our times : anything more than this 
^^^i be deplored. Where repairs must be made to preserve a 
Monument, the cause of archaeology, is best served when these are not 

This was signed by about forty noblemen and g^entlemen, among whom were — the 
■'^'"chbishop of York, Lords Salisbur>-, Lothian, Ripon, Derby, Stanhope, Carnarvon, 
Stanley, Russell, Lawrence, Napier and Ettrick, and Halifax, Sir H. Bartle Frcre, Field 
^^arshal Sir W. M. Gomm, Sir Arthur Gordon, Sir Gilbert Scott, also Mr. Froude, 
Si' Stafford Northcote, etc, etc Lord Napier and Ettrick, Sir A. Gordon, and Mr. Fer- 
l^sson were appointed to prepare the memorial for signature and to forward it to the 
S«cretary of State. 

10 
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imitations of the archaic, but marked off as recent works executed only 
for the purpose of preserving what is old. 

I had urged upon Government the great desirability of a scholarly 
epigraphist being appointed to edit the more important inscriptions that 
were collected by the surveys. In 1881 I drew up a memorandum on 
the collection and publication of Indian historical inscriptions, which 
was circulated among those interested in the subject, and submitted to 
the Secretary of State. In 1883 Mr. Fleet was appointed for three years 
as epigraphist under General Cunningham He took up the third of 
thevolumes of the Corpus Inscriptionum as projected by the General, viz., 
that on the Gupta inscriptions, and his volume, containing 81 inscrip- 
tions, with an elaborate and scholarly introduction, was- published in 
1888. His appointment, however, was abolished in 1886, and towards 
the end of that year. Dr. E. Hultzsch was sent out by the Secretary* of 
State for India to work upon the long neglected, though very numer- 
ous and important, inscriptions, chiefly in the Dravidian languages, 
in Southern India. During his appointment. Dr. Hultzsch made many 
important additions to our knowledge, especially of the Pallava and 
Chola dynasties of the South, which have been published in six 
fasciculi. 

In 1885 General Sir Alexander Cunningham proposed that, on his 
resignation, his pay and allowances should be appropriated among three 
prdvincial surveys for Bengal, the Norih-West Provinces, and Punjab, 
and the appointments thus created were at once filled up. The Govern- 
ment of India also decided that I should be consulted and advise 
on the annual programmes and reports of the sur\-eyors, and be referee 
upon Conservation ; but the impracticability of this scheme was 
apparent, and I requested to be freed from any connexion with these 
new surveys, — the men selected to fill the offices not having the neces- 
sary qualifications, while the arrangements were unnecessarily expen- 
sive. The Marquess of Duflferin, however, thought it better to appoint 
me Director-General of the Surveys to do the best I found the circum- 
stances would allow. But it is hard to do good work without suitable 
tools. In Dr. Fiihrer, however, I had one educated officer, and later, 
having secured the engagement of Mr. Ed. W. Smith as architectural 
assistant, the survey of the United Provinces only required a little 
attention to start it. The Sharqi Architecture of Jaunpur was selected 
to begin with, and was completed in the second season (1887) ; the 
report, though it does not include some monuments in the districts which 
belong to the same style, yet forms a sort of monograph of it. At a 
later date Mr. Smith took up the survey of Fajhpur Sikri, on which he 
produced his monumental work in four volumes, illustrated by over four 
hundred carefully drawn plates. 
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VVTien I left the service in 1889, Government, for a time, entrusted the 
work very much to the Assistants, who, in three of the circles, did 
excellent work. In the survey since 1889, Mr. Smith, besides his work 
on Fathpur Sikri, prepared also a volume on Moghul colour decora- 
tion at Agra with 103 plates in colour or photogravure, and a portfolio 
of 52 architectural drawings from Fathpur and Sikandra. At the time 
of his sudden and early death he had doubtless much important mate- 
rial in preparation which it is to be hoped the present Director-General 
will very soon have published. 

In 1888, with Government sanction, the ** Epigraphia Indica " was 
started as supplementary to the ** Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum," 
originated by General Sir A. Cunningham. It was issued in sixteen 
parts forming two large volumes ; but in 1894, Dr. Haultzsch wished 
it in his own hands and reduced the size of it, whilst he has since 
issued fi\'e more volumes. This publication has performed a much 
needed and valuable service in supplying most important materials for 
Indian History. 

For Southern India Mr. A. Rea in 1894 produced a report on the 
remains of certain Buddhist stOpas in the Krishna district with some 
miscellaneous notes ; and in 1896, a report on Chalukyan temples in 
the BallAri district, with 1 14 plates, all printed in blue ink and to 
scales of the most unusual ratios. Later also a report on Monumental 
I^emains of the Dutch East India Company was issued. 

Governments are perhaps too prone to insist on immediate results ; 
whereas reports on Archaeology, to be of any real value, cannot be 
written on the spur of the moment and without careful study of the 
materials. What is wanted is a careful arrangement and analysis of 
these materials, with full and accurate descriptions of the monuments, 
indicating their relations to whatever is already known, their relative 
chronological positions, and, generally, to supply the information 
available in a form so far final that both historical and art students can 
^ith confidence apply to the reports for the light they throw on their 
researches. The difficulty must always be to prepare the reports with 
such scholarship as will do justice to the subject and the materials. 
A surveyor may be amply qualified for his daily duties, and yet his 
knowledge may not be adequate to the writing of a well-digested and 
scientific monograph on the style to which his materials belong. On 
the other hand, a surveyor may have the equipment for such a task, 
but be so occupied by his other duties that he cannot find time to study 
his materials. 

Now that the Director-General has charge of the accumulated mate- 
rials of the different circles for a number of years, it may be expected 
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he will make adequate arrangements for the proper editing of these ; 
for, however valuable that material is in itself, the public, for which it 
has been collected, can only be satisfied when it is properly made 
available. 

Besides the direct work of the surveys, there have been other notable 
contributions. The Ajantil wall paintings have already been men- 
tioned : after Major Gill's copies were destroyed at Sydenham in 1866, 
applications were made to Government to have these remarkable 
specimens of early native art re-copied. They had much deteriorated 
during the quarter of a century since Major Gill began his work, and 
every year portions were being lost. Finally a modest subsidy was 
provided to employ Mr. John Griffiths, of the Bombay School of Art, 
and some of his students to re-copy them. This grant was renewed 
from time to time till 1885, when most of what was recoverable bad 
been copied. But again disaster overtook the work : they had been 
arranged in the S. Kensington Museum, when a fire from a flue caught 
hold of them, and out of 334, 175, large and small, were destroyed or 
dainaged, including some of the finest. Mr. Griffiths has since been 
able to publish a portion of the results in two large volumes containing 
159 plates — many in colour — and numerous illustrations in the text 
No more notable contribution has been made to the illustration of early 
Indian art. 

Another branch of early art is noted in the very remarkable Buddhist 
sculptures found on the North- West frontier and Kabul valley : these 
were long since brought to notice by Masson and others, and their 
connection with Greek art was evident. Various notices of them had 
appeared, but no very serious treatment of them until 1889, when 
M. 'Emile Senart and Mr. Vincent A. Smith simultaneously published 
essays on the subject. 

The Royal Museum at Berlin had acquired through General Cun- 
ningham and otherwise an excellent collection of these sculptures, and 
in 1893, Professor Griinwedel issued a Hand-book containing a careful 
discussion of the subjects ; this was followed by an illuminative essay by 
M. Foucher, then by a revised edition of Professor Grunwedel's work, 
and again in 1901 by a translation very much enlarged by additional 
matter. The additions recently made to the fine collection at Lahore 
may require further elucidation, but the age, history and other aspects 
of these remains have been placed on a satisfactory basis. 




2, — Co7iservation cf Ancient Monuments in the Bombay 

Presidency. 

(By Henry Cousens, M.R.A.S., Supdt,^ ArchceoL Survey, Bombay Circle,) 

The reasons for undertaking the conservation of ancient monu- 
ments need hardly be stated ; and yet there are persons who can see 
no more in these old relics of the past, especially those in a more or 
less uncared-for and dilapidated state, than so much building material 
conveniently to hand to be used up to some useful purpose. They 
would, in their utilitarian zeal, thoughtlessly destroy much valuable 
evidence, written upon the face of such monuments by the chisel of 
the sculptor and the mind of the architect — the impress in unmis- 
takeable language, to those who can read it, of the thoughts, feelings, 
and aspirations of peoples long since passed away, but whose lives, 
customs, and idiosyncrasies should still be full of human interest to 
us. They cannot, however, plead ignorance when, not content with the 
demolition of these old fabrics, whose messages they may not be 
aware of, they wantonly lay ruthless hands upon the very records 
themselves, and convert them to such base purposes as road rollers 
and culvert and pavement slabs. 

These old remains, though more or less disjointed fragments, are 
all parts of the great mosaic of the past history of the country, which 
are slowly, though surely, being pieced together into one intelligible 
whole. In these, his works, we have disclosed to us a history of man, 
^f his art, and his culture, and of the developments of his civilization. 
But apart from the claims of history upon us to conserve these old 
relics, their architectural merits, and even faults, command our atten- 
tion and consideration. An inspection of many of the buildings which 
are at the present moment being run up in the country. 

Mansions that would disgrace the building taste 

Of any mason, reptile, bird, or beast," 
niust drive home the conviction that we need not be too proud to take 
a few hints from these old examples ; and, instead of being too 
anxious to dismantle and clear away these undesirable and disagree- 
able contrasts, we might, in a humbler frame of mind, protect them, 
»f only to have the more leisure to study them. Many of these, which 
have already survived the ravages of man and the elements, will still 
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be Standing when most of the contractor-built edifices of the present 
day will have disappeared to make room for others. 

As a single instance of the use to the historian ot mere unshapely 
heaps of ruins, I might quote the case of Brahman^bAd, which has 
been called the Pompeii of Sind. The late Mr. Bellasis, just fifty years 
ago, undertook a considerable amount of exploration among the 
heaps of brick debris covering the site, and, upon full consideration of 
what he saw and found, came to the conclusion that the site was that 
of the ancient Hindu city of BrabmangLb^d. Major-General M. R. 
Haig, R.E., some thirty years later, after carefully perusing all the 
old historical accounts of Sind that he could gather together, decided 
that Mr. Bellasis was wrong, that the site was that of Mansura, the 
first Arab capital, and that certain ruins, six miles to the North-East, 
represented the site of the Hindu city. But the very ruins themselves 
declare what they are. Unfortunately, neither of these investigators 
read the full message they conveyed. Unmistakeable evidence upon 
the spot tells us that the Arabs built Mansura upon the ruins of 
Brahmand.bdd and that the ruins to the North-East are those of a 
great Buddhist stupa, doubtless built at the Buddhist colony of Savandi, 
which General Haig places a short distance to the North of Brah- 
man^b^d. And yet these extensive ruins which have hardly been 
dipped into, or made to disclose more than the merest tittle of all the 
information buried beneath the surface, are, year after year, being 
harried by the villagers from miles around, who carry away the finer 
earth to fertilize their fields, as is still done in Egypt, while ruthlessly 
destroying walls and other indications of the old city and its inhabit- 
ants. 

There are curious reasons sometimes put forward against the con- 
servation of individual monuments, one of which is that it is out of 
the beaten track of tourists, and is not likely to be often seen. But 
we are finding that what, thirty years ago, was practically out of the 
reach of visitors, is now upon some line of rail, and by its neglected 
state is provoking their adverse criticism. Bijapur itself was, not 
so long ago, sixty miles from the nearest railway station. Had it 
then been more immediately under the public eye, perchance the 
wholesale conversions and destruction of its citadel walls and old 
palaces would never have been carried out. A monument should stand 
upon its own merits in its claim upon us for conservation, and such 
short-sighted reasons against its conservation ought never to influ- 
ence us in the least Still we find that the utilitarian district officer 
can often put obstruction in our way. As an example, I may mention 
a case where certain suggestions were made by me, some years ago, 
for the better care of a row of some beautifully carved old memorial 
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Stones at a town in the South of the Presidency, some of which had 
fallen and had become broken, while others were on the verge of 
falling. I merely proposed that they should be set up in a masonry 
platform where they were, and, also, that certain inscription-slabs 
built into a small culvert in the same town be taken out and other 
slabs be put in to re-place them. The District Officer considered it 
inadvisable to interfere in the first case as the natives would perhaps 
not like it, and, in the second case, he had no objection to the removal 
of the slabs, if our office would provide others and bear the cost of 
putting them in. This officer's hobby was not archaeology, it was 
butterfly. 

The lack of interest displayed in these old remains, even the most 
perfect of them, is deplorable. It can, in some measure, be understood 
in the case of the stranger from the West, to whom these styles are 
foreign and ouire^ and who, generally, has not the remotest idea or 
knowledge of the uses to which they were put, or of the people who 
raised them. But in the native of India it is inexcusable and almost 
inexplicable. They have hardly changed from generation to genera- 
tion as we have in the West. They are the same to-day as they were 
ages ago. Their shrines to them should be now what they were then, 
and so they are in a certain sense, where the original use of the build- 
ing has been continuous ; but, whereas they were then objects to be 
admired as architectural triumphs, they are now nought but recep- 
tacles for their gods. The love of the beautiful is dead. Beautiful 
lace-like fretwork in stone, master-pieces of the sculptor's skill and 
patience, has been white- washed, year after year, until now its 
presence is indicated only by the lumpiness under the many lime coat- 
ings. Cattle are tethered to the disengaged limbs of little ornamental 
figures that adorn the walls, until one after the other is broken oflf, 
^nd the sculptured walls themselves are used as convenient spaces 
whereon to plaster cowdung cakes to dry. The disused shrine, 
sparkling with the play of light and shade over its multitudinous 
carvings, is used as a cattle shed, a barn, or a lumber room for village 
rubbish ; and when we try to retrieve such from further damage, we 
are sometimes told by zealous officials that we are interfering with 
the religious susceptibilities of the people. They are themselves, 
often, the worst enemies to these old remains. They cut up one of 
the great columns at Sanchi to make grindstones. They sharpen their 
knives and agricultural implements upon the stone pillars and gate- 
posts until they leave their surfaces corrugated all over. They knock 
down structures, wholesale, for material to build their huts, and sell 
them to contractors to be used up in some railway bridges or for 
road metal. And the European has not been far behind in these 
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works of vandalism. He has converted fine buildings, sacred in 
the eyes of the people whose forr fathers built them, to profane 
and base uses ; he has decorated them with shameful excrescences ; 
and he has used portions of inscribed columns, which had escaped the 
vandal for two thousand years, as road rollers ! 

Many buildings we find misused by the natives themselves, through 
ignorance. At the Nasik caves, one, with a colossal seated Buddha in 
the shrine, has been annexed by the Hindus who see in the image 
one of their own deities, which they have oiled and blackened and 
daubed with tinsel paper almost beyond recognition. The dagoba in 
the great cave at Karle was looked upon as a huge ^iva-linga and 
accordingly smeared with oil and red paint. The old Buddhist temple 
at Ter, just across the borders in the Nizam's territories, perhaps 
the oldest structure in Western India, has been used for centuries as a 
Vaishnava shrine. Even wooden images of the Virgin and St. Anne, 
from some old Portuguese church or convent, have been re-christened 
and used as devis in a temple at Chandor. 

Passing from the question of the necessity for the protection of 
ancient monuments, the next is, what have we to conserve ? In the 
Bombay Presidency — for my remarks are confined to this Province — we 
have, perhaps, as varied a collection as any in India. Of all the 
great rock-cut temples of India we possess in Western Tndia about 
nine-tenths of the whole. The western g^hdts and adjacent ranges arc 
riddled with them ; they are found on most of the main communications 
leading up from the Konkan to theDakhan — Buddhist, Jaina and Hindu. 
These cave temples are as elaborate in their designs, execution, and 
decoration as any of the structural temples. They were not, as some 
have supposed, natural caverns worked up and enlarged. Natural 
caverns were avoided and shunned as death-traps. A natural cavern 
meant rotten rock, or it would not be there, and those old monks 
of old did not care to risk their lives where great masses of rock might 
descend upon them at any time. No, they selected the hardest and 
most compact rock through which to drive the galleries of their 
monasteries and shrines, and we still see rock faces that have been 
scarped down, preliminary to cave cutting, abandoned because of some 
slight flaw or crack. 

After the caves, with their inscriptions, come the more ancient 
structural temples, such as we find at Aihole, Pattadakal, and B4dlLmi 
in the Bijapur District, whose chief characteristics are heavy Cyclo- 
pean masonry, large, vigorous, and well-cut ornament sparingly 
applied, with more or less naturalistic statuary. Then follow the 
great mass of mediaeval temples, built between the eighth and the 
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fourteenth centuries, with their superabundance of fine ornament 
applied with lavish hand. Vigour of outline and aesthetic economy of 
ornament is sacrificed to quantity and stereotyped forms in statuary. 
The ornament, though often exceedingly rich in itself, is applied, not 
so much in relation to its general effect upon a building, as for its own 
individual beauty. The building is broken up into thousands of 
projections, recesses, corners, and minor mouldings, and is fretted 
from top to bottom ; but all blend into a general honeycombed aspect, 
when viewed from a little distance. 

Practically, all Hindu remains that have come down to us partake 
of a religious character. The reason for this is, I think, that, although 
India was split up into innumerable states, each at some time or 
another at war with its neighbours, the religion, Hinduism, was the 
same from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. A prince, who would 
raze the walls of his enemies* cities and palaces, would respect the 
shrines of his own gods and the lives of the priests who ofticiated in 
them. Domestic architecture, under such uncertain conditions, was 
probably inexpensive and unsubstantial. 

With the later mediaeval temples begin the mosques and palaces, 
tombs, and other miscellaneous buildings of the Muhammedans. As 
these uncompromising followers of the prophet, full of iconoclastic 
zeal, first swept down upon the idolatrous shrines of Hinduism, they 
left the impression of their ruthless hands upon temple and image ; 
and it was with intolerant hatred that they pulled down the principal 
temples and re-appropriated their materials to build their mosques, 
dedicating to the service of Allah what was once in the service of the 
false gods. Thus we find that these curious composite patchwork build- 
ings, though not always without some peculiar grace of their own 
in their new arrangement, are to be found as representing the earliest 
Muhammedan places of worship in many of the principal cities in. 
India. We have a notable example of this in the Arhai-din-ka-jhopra 
at Ajmer, and here, in our own Presidency, we find them in Ahmad 
Shah's mosque at Ahmedabad, Karim-al-din*s mosque at Bijapur, the 
Jami Masjid at Broach, and elsewhere. As the Muhammedans began 
to settle down in the country as the ruling class, they found that 
toleration was necessary to the stability of their rule. They then 
began to quarry and dress material for themselves, and they have left 
us many a splendid building, of which India should be proud. They 
were great builders, and the style they introduced into the country, 
with the graceful arch and lofty dome, struck a note of magnificent 
contrast with the heavy pillar and lintel, and low dark chambers of 
the Hindu. Vast numbers of these new works, crowded together in 
many of the chief centres of Moslem rule, often tell the tale of revenues^ 
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-^^'holly or in most part diverted to raise these monuments to the glory 
of the ruling families. 

Coming upon the heels of Muhammedan work are the miscellaneous 
buildings of Indo-European origin. Amongst these the most numer- 
ous, perhaps, are those of the Portuguese. We have the picturesque 
ruins of their old forts, churches, and convents, roofless and festooned 
with creepers, at several places along the western coast. There are 
also the old Dutch, English and Armenian factories and tombs, prin- 
cipally at Surat and AhmedAb^d. Add to these the old forts, originally 
Hindu, but in many cases repaired and re-built by the Muhammedans, 
with which the western j^kiUs bristle, the sites of ancient cities scat- 
tered about through the country, and a few odd groups of dolmens. 

Such, then, are the classes of monuments that we, in the Western 
Presidency, are called upon to examine and protect, buildings ranging 
over a period of some eighteen hundred years, from the first sounds of 
the chisel in the cliffs above BhAja and Karle to the time when the last 
guns were silenced upon the already crumbling walls of Bassein. 

The causes which have led to the necessity for conservation are 
many. Natural decay is the most persistent and steady, brought 
about chiefly by the action of the elements. A more rapidly disinte- 
grating agent is man, and it is he whom we have to thank for much 
wholesale destruction. The Muhammedan, in his religious zeal, 
dismantled where he needed the material, and disfigured and mutilated 
where he had not time or opportunity for further mischief. The 
Englishman, in his utilitarian spirit, made use of these relics where 
they would serve his purpose rather than see them lying useless. He 
turned mosques and tombs into DAk bungalows, bought up scores of 
marble shrines to build railway bridges and convert into ballast, and 
but very lately threatened to make a breach in an old, interesting 
Portuguese fort in order to let the breeze through to a contemptible 
little Customs chauki. 

One cannot reiterate these charges too often, nor dwell too long on 
such acts of vandalism, for the spirit of mischief is still abroad. 
Another cause of decay is unsuitable materials used in special cases, 
and it is to this cause we must ascribe the sad state in which we find 
those beautiful, overhanging cornices and brackets at Bijapur. Bats 
and bees are another source of trouble, and it is often difficult to deal 
with them. For the former, where they infest the interior of buildings, 
I am now experimenting with fine, strong wires, stretched across at 
intervals, against which, being practically invisible, the bats are likely 
to come into contact when circling round. 

In the selection of a monument for conservation, it is necessary to 
have some knowledge of other examples of its class, and to judge it 
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rather in connection with the whole class than with reference to the 
limited number within a particular locality alone. A district officer, 
whose attention may not have been previously drawn to these monu- 
ments, is apt to overrate an unimportant specimen in his own district 
in ignorance of what others of its class exist elsewhere, and to recom- 
mend conservation measures accordingly. The claims of a monument 
to conservation rest upon its own merits in comparison with others 
of its class, upon its prehistoric character, upon its association with 
some particular epoch of history or some historical person of note, its 
connection, as an appendage, with some more important building, or 
upon its containing or sheltering interesting objects, such as statuary 
or inscriptions. As a rule a building is not conserved on religious 
grounds ; that is, it is not repaired or restored, simply that it may be 
used for religious purposes. Many of these old buildings have long since 
been abandoned, and have ceased to fulfil their: original purpose. It is, 
however, not always easy to judge of the claim of a building to our 
attention unless we know something of its own history, or at least that 
of the people who raised it. 

Conservation, rather than restoration, is, as a rule, to be aimed at, 
restoration being resorted to only in so far as is absolutely necessary 
to the stability of a structure, or where it will remove actual ugliness 
or disfigurement, due to its mutilated state. In such cases, where 
skilled workmen cannot he found, it is better to restore in block, 
avoiding detail badly copied. It is then apparent to anyone coming 
after that it is restoration and not original work. Where a building is 
still being put to its original use, and has been so used uninterrupt- 
edly, restoration is bound to be carried out, more or less, by its owners 
in order to keep it in serviceable condition. But if this is not carried 
out under expert advice, it invariably results in unsatisfactory work. 

Conservation consists in preserving a monument as it stands, and 
includes minor repairs, where necessary to check further disintegra- 
tion, rendering roofs watertight, removal d{ trees and other vegetation 
growing in and damaging the masonry, the acquisition of monuments 
and land about them, with the fencing in of the same, and the 
removal of accumulated earth and rubbish. It also includes periodical 
inspection by the officer charged with its upkeep, and the appoint- 
ment of custodians where required. 

With regard to restoration we are often asked whether there are men 
now able to faithfully reproduce the old work and whose work would 
be in sympathetic touch with it. I might quote from the Revd. 
Dr. Jessopp here where he discourses upon restoration in connection 
with the old Gothic architecture of our western lands. ^ ** You can't," 

• Nineteenth Century, Aug^ust, 1888. 
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he says, " reproduce the carvings you are going to remove — you have 
no eye for the delicate and simple curves ; your chisels are so highly 
tempered that they are your masters, not your servants : they run 
away with you when you set to work, and insist on turning out sharply 
cut cusps, all of the same size, all of them smitten with the blight ol 
sameness, all of them straddling, shallow, sprawling, vulgar, mean- 
ingless ; melancholy witnesses against you that you have lost touch 
with the living past. You can make the loveliest drawings of all that 
is left, but the craftsmen are gone. There's where you fail ; you say 
that this and that ought to be done, and this and that is what I mean ; 
but when you expect your ideas carried out, then you utterly fjul." 

But in India we cannot say that this is altogether true. It is true ol 
all work executed before the ninth century of our era, such as the greai 
Sanchi gateways, cave sculpture, and the very old temples with theii 
bold and vigorous work. Upon such the mdividuality of the mastei 
hand is impressed in every line. After the ninth century, both archi 
tect and sculptor dropped into a thoroughly conventional style of stereo 
typed, forms, which they repeated upon every occasion. Individua 
taste and liberty were tabooed, and it was only that, which was laic 
down with hard and fast rules in their architectural treatises, whicl 
was repeated and copied down through the succeeding centuries. 
am speaking broadly, for there r.re, here and there, a few rare ezcep 
tions to this. Such work it is not so difficult to restore, the difficult] 
being rather in the restoration of general designs than detail. Fo; 
this class of Hindu work we still have capable men in Rajputana anc 
Northern Gujarat, lineal descendants of the old families of salAto aiu 
sutradhdras^ who still possess their forefathers* manuscripts, am 
inherit much of their skill and knowledge. 

Muhammedan work as we find it in Western India does not presen 
many difficulties. In Gujarat it is the work of Hindu builders work 
ing under certain restrictions as to general plans and ornamenta 
detail. The Muhammadans adapted the styles they there found t 
their own use. In the Dakhan the style seems to have been importe 
from Northern India. 

Though we still find men who can copy the old work very well, the 
are, to a great extent, ignorant of the broad principles of architecture 
and, if left to themselves, are very apt to produce incongruous results 
or pander to the tastes of their patrons. A guiding and directinj 
hand is necessary to ensure their work of repair or restoration bein, 
carried out in harmony with the original. The same general st>ie c 
building will often have local variations with which they are seldoi 
conversant, save with that in the vicinity of their own homes. Repair 
carried out bv the ordinarv mason is, more often than not, disastrou 
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in the extreme. As an instance there is the fine old sculptured 

temple of Gondesvara at Sinnar, twenty miles south of Nasik, the 

largest and finest tenth-century temple in the Dakhan, whose spire, 

until recently, was crowned by a small, clumsy, brick and 

mortar Muhammedan cupola. This unsightly addition surmounted a 

graceful fretted stone spire, in place of the missing A malsara and 

Kalasa finial. A controlling hand is, therefore, very necessary, and it 

must be that of one who is familiar and thoroughly at home wkh the 

various styles and variations that he is likely to come into contact 

with. One central controlling hand, or referee, assures uniformity in 

treatment. Continuity of work is more certain. Experience gained, 

and expedients used with success in one part of the country are 

utilized in another, and architecture is treated as a whole. The 

distribution of funds can be better equalized. 

In the actual work of conservation itself there is much initial work 
which might be undertaken without professional advice. This con- 
sists of the acquisition and fencing in of sites to protect monuments 
from encroachments by villagers and cattle ; the collection and 
stacking on the spot of all fallen carved stones and usable material 
from the buildings, and the removal of accumulated earth around 
their bases ; the careful eradication of trees and shrubs from the 
masonry ; the temporary propping up of portions in immediate danger 
of falling, pending detailed restoration ; the removal of whitewash 
from plain surfaces ; and the collection of isolated and neglected 
carved stones and inscription slabs into museums, town halls, and 
other places of safety, provided always that there is no dissociation 
from buildings or localities with which the object in question have 
any connection. In such cases the locality from which the stones are 
taken should invariably be carefully ascertained and systematically 
recorded both in catalogues and upon the stones themselves. 

The extent or limit to which we should go in conserving or restoring 
depends chiefly upon the importance of the building itself ; but, gener- 
ally, it should be put into such a condition that no part of it may lend 
itself to further disintegration or ruin. Some buildings are found in 
such a state of ruin as to be practically past all repairs, and such 
can only be preserved by rough and ready methods of supports, and 
the rendering of all broken masonry surfaces watertight. 

As to the methods of conservation I may say that here, in the Bombay 
Presidency, all such work is carried out by the local officials of the 
Public Works Department, after the detailed estimates have been 
approved and passed by the Archaeological Department I regret to 
say that, in the past, this has not always been satisfactory. The 
reason for it is not far to seek. Want of personal interest and 
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supervision on the part of the Executive Officers have led to lament* 
able blunders bemg perpetrated by subordinates to whom the work 
has been relegated. It would seem that Executive Officers con- 
sidered the patching and mending of old buildings as work un- 
worthy of their personal attention ; whereas it is, in most cases, 
work of a superior class to what they are usually accustomed to, 
and such as demands skill and knowledge on the part of the actual 
workmen. An Executive Engineer, who has not made it a study, can 
hardly be expected to be familiar with these alien styles of archi' 
tecture, and to take in hand, unaided, restorations and special repairs 
with success ; but he surely might be expected to take sufficient 
personal interest in these old relics to prevent his subordinates 
making a mess of them. There have been, and are at the present 
moment, a lew Public Works officers who do take a genuine and 
active interest in this work, and I need hardly say that it is a very 
great pleasure, indeed, to work in conjunction with such. 

The establishment of a separate department or office, as a branch 
of, or apart from, the Public Works Department, solely for conserva- 
tion work, is a suggestion that has been put forward ; but there are 
difficulties in the way of this. In the first place, the officer in charge 
must have had some architectural training, and must possess a 
thorough knowledge and familiarity with the styles of architecture 
within his circle. Such an officer, it need hardly be said, it would be 
difficult to find. He would need to have an assistant in training to 
eventually take his place. A further difficulty would be his working 
establishment. He could hardly draw upon that of the local Exe- 
cutive Engineer, already fully occupied. He would require to have his 
own, and more than one, establishment. F'or work to be carried on 
simultaneously he would require a separate establishment at each of 
the larger centres of work ; and then there are isolated minor works, 
all over the country, which would require a scattered establishment. 
He would lack the local experience of the Executive Engineer of the 
district with regard to available materials and the quality of the same, 
rates, and the whereabouts of the best workmen, and he would find 
no little difficulty with the different languages. 

Perhaps, after all, the best way, under the circumstances, is that 
which we are now: pursuing, namely, for the Public Works Depart* 
ment to carry out the work under the guidance of the local Archaeo- 
logical Officer. He is responsible, for the character, nature, and 
extent of the work ; the Executive Engineer for the soundness of the 
same, the material, and the rates. 

Our work of conservation hitherto, in the Bombay Presidency, has 
been chiefly confined to Muhammedan buildings ; but there is a great 
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mass of older Hindu work, and, perhaps, the more interesting because 
we have yet to learn so much more about it, which has still to be taken 
in hand. There are the Gujarat and Kathiawad temples of the time of 
the Solanki and V^ghela rulers of Anhilav^d-Pattan, those of the 
Y^davas and R^shrtakCitas of the Dakhan, and the hundreds of 
profusely decorated Chsllukyan shrines in the Kanarese districts, 
together with a good many of the older and more massive shrines 
of Dravidian origin found in the same part of the country. With 
Muhammedan work we can proceed without much difficulty, as- 
it is not so difficult to understand, and the principles of construction of 
these old buildings differ very little from tliose of masonry work of the 
present day. With old Hindu work it is very different. An elab- 
orately designed and sculptured temple will be found raised upon a 
foundation of great dry boulders spread over the surface of the ground, 
and only so deep that the platform around the base of the building 
but just covers them. Upon this rough, knobbly foundation the super- 
structure of square and dressed blocks, as a rule, yery much larger 
than used in modern buildings, will be raised dry, without any mortar 
or other cementing material, depending for its stability entirely upon 
accurate bedding and its own weight, with, occasionally, the addition 
of iron or wooden clamps. The walls, thus built, will be run up as 
two shells, the inner and outer surfaces, with the intervening space 
filled in with dry rubble or boulders, and without through bonding 
stones. It is for this reason that we not unfrequently see a wall burst 
asunder by the weight and subsidence of this loose filling in, and 
sometimes we see the whole of the inner shell of a wall standing 
entire, and supporting the roof, while the outer shell and rubble filling 
has entirely disappeared. These buildings, too, are all upon the 
pillar and lintel principle, more or less foreign to us, and it is due to 
this exclusive use of beams, together with the heavy superincumbent 
masses of masonry they are made to support, that much of the 
damage to these shrines has been caused. Unless the span between 
pillar and pillar, with reference to the section of the stone beam, is 
kept well within the limits of safety, the latter cracks, and this the 
builders were not always careful for. 

Monuments are divided by us into three classes. In the first class 
are included all those which, from their present condition and his- 
torical or archaeological value, ought to be maintained in permanent 
good repair. In the second class are placed those which it is only 
possible or desirable to save from further decay by such minor mea- 
sures as the eradication of vegetation, the exclusion of water from the 
walls, and the like. These two classes are further sub-divided into 
those in the possession of Government, or, in respect of which^ 
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Government must undertake the cost of all measures of conservation 
and those in the possession of private bodies or individuals. The 
third class comprises all such monuments as, from their advanced 
stage of decay or comparative unimportance, it is impossible or 
unnecessary to preserve. 

In this Presidency we have had very little in the way of restoration, 
most of the work being repairs. The principal centres of work have 
been Ahmcdabad, Bijapur, and Champaner. In Ahmedabad the bulk 
of the buildings have not suffered much, and are, consequently, in a fair 
state of repair. The greatest damage done at one time was effected 
on the occasion of the earthquake of 1819, when the tall, graceful 
minarets of many of the mosques were thrown down and others 
rendered unsafe. Among the latter were those of Muhafiz Khan's 
Mosque, which, in 1882, were taken down and re-built A few others 
were also dismantled, but never re-built, and some of their material 
still lies about the different courtyards. These we hope to restore, as 
far as it is possible. Amongst those of which the stones have been 
<:leared away and lost, are the minars of the great J^mi Masjid — a 
building which has, with them, parted with half its beauty. There is 
a sketch of the mosque in Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, which shows the 
minars complete. I do not despair of seeing them restored, since I 
find there is another pair at Ahmedabad, which are practically copies 
of the original jAmil Masjid ones, judging from the lower parts of 
the latter and Forbes' sketch. 

One of the more important works carried out of late at Ahmedabad 
has been the restoration of Sidi Sa>7id's Mosque to its original condi- 
tion. This building, though not very pretentious, either in size or 
design, contains those two beautiful tracery windows which < have 
always been one of the principal objects of interest and beauty in 
Western India. It had been converted into a record room for the 
Mamlatdar, all sorts of hideous additions having been introduced to 
fit it for that purpose. The whole front had been walled up, 
unsightly barred windows and doors were put in, and the tracery 
windows themselves had been walled up from within. Lord Curzon, 
when he visited the Gujarat capital for the first time, was justly 
incensed at this work of vandalism, and immediately gave orders for 
the mosque to be restored. This was carried out, and, naturally, the 
Muhammedan community were anxious for it to be made over to 
them. By way of showing how well they were prepared to take care 
of it, they began to use it as a godown by stowing away inside the 
great ugly bamboo framework of one of their Muharram tdbuis f 
Lord Curzon interested himself also in the buildings at ShAh 'Alam 
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and tlie J^mi Masjid, and left instructions for certain conservation 
work to be carried out at both those places. 

At Champaner, the deserted and jungle-covered site of the capital of 

Mahmud Bigarah, when he removed for a time from Ahmedabad and 

reduced the almost impregnable fortress of Pavagarh, many of the old 

mosques and tombs are still standing. They were quite as ornate as 

those at Ahmedabad, but are now far more ruined, and almost totally 

uncared for. Repairs to some extent have been carried out here, but, 

owing to its distance from the nearest headquarters and its being very 

much buried in the jungle, work has been slow. Until lately, the 

vandal had a free hand here, and made the most of his opportunities. 

Material has been dismantled and carried away for building purposes, 

chiefly in the construction of a temple in the village close by. 

Between two of my own visits, in 1883 and 1896, amongst other 

damage, I found that several beautiful mihrdb frames had been 

wrenched from the walls and thrown down, the stones having been 

marked for carting away. This has been now stopped, and it remains 

for us, as soon as we can divert funds to it, to do a good deal of 

miscellaneous restoration here, wherever we have the old material to 

re-build with. 

At Bijapur much good work has been done, and very much 
remains to be done. The principal buildings that have claimed our 
attention are the J ami Masjid, the Ibrahim Rauza, the great Gol 
Gumbaz with its beautiful mosque, the Mehtasi Mahal, and the 
Janjiri or Malik^ Jah^n's mosque. One of the heaviest and most 
difficult pieces of work hitherto attempted is at present being carried 
out, vis.^ the restoration of the great overhanging cornice around the 
Gol Gumbaz. Its great height from the ground, and the massiveness 
of its construction, make it a specially difficult piece of work. The 
cost of the complete restoration of the four sides will not be less than 
Rs. 50,000, but it will be spread over several years. Other works 
recenUy carried out were the restorations to their original condition of 
the Gol Gumbaz mosque, until lately used as a travellers' bungalow, 
and the Bukhara Masjid, formerly used as a post office. For years 
past it had been intended to build a new travellers' bungalow, but 
want of funds always prevented it, and it was left for Lord Curzon 
himself to give the definite orders which brought about the much 
desired end. 

The total amount expended in the Bombay Presidency during the 
past ten years has been just one and-a-quarter lakhs, varying in 
amounts from Rs. 4,300 in 1897-98 to Rs. 22,500 in 1901-02. This 
represents money spent by Government, and does not include sums 
expended, from time to time out of private funds held for the main- 
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tenance of certain buildings, such as the Jami Masjid and Sh^i 
'Alam*s tomb at Ahmedabad. The Ibrllhiin Rauza at Bijapur has 
been more or less continuously under repair, Rs. 15,500 having been 
expended upon it during these ten years. The difference in tiie 
general state of the buildings at Ahmcdabad and Bijapur is shown 
by the annual amounts spent on miscellaneous current repairs. At the 
former place the amount averages about Rs. 240, while at Bijapur it is 
always well over the thousand. 

Although 1 have given the expenditure for the last ten years only, 
yet conservation work has been carried on for many years, in a very 
desultory manner, certainly, in the beginning. Thus in 1856 Rs. 5,000 
were spent on the Jami Masjid at Th^til in Sind ; in 1863 Rs. 2,480 
were allotted for work at Bijapur ; in 1867 over Rs. 10,000 were given 
for the Ahmedabad buildings; in 1869 another Rs. 3,000 were added 
for the latter ; but it is only within the last fifteen years that any 
sustained effort has been made. 

The proper care and systematic conservation of ancient buildings 
arc now secured by the provisions of the Preservation of Ancient 
Monumenlb Act, passed by the Government of India in March of this 
year. U provides for the careful preservation and upkeep of all classes 
oi nionumcnlal remains, whether in private keeping or not ; for the 
acquisition by Government of monuments or other objects of anti- 
HuilY, wherever necessary for the safe custody of the same ; it stops 
the expc>rlation or importation of moveable objects from or into 
British India, such as ancient statuary and inscribed tablets, ajnd 
olYoctually checks the mischievous hand of the vandal. The Act 
applies only to British India, but there is still a vast field unprovided 
lor and practically uncared for. Some of the finest and oldest monu- 
n\ents in India arc situHted in Native Slates, such as the Elora and 
.Xjania Caves, the Gieat Tope at Sanchi, the splendid remains at 
Chitorj;arh, .md vnhors. It is absolutely nccess;iry, for their safet}*, 
that some such Act should Ix' simihirh passed b\ the various Durbars. 
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A Glimpse into the Work of the Bombay Branchy Royal 
Asiatic Society^ during the last lOO years {November 
1804 to 1904) from a Par see point of view. 

Read on i^th January igoSt on the occasion of the celebration 

of the Centenary of the Society, 

By Jivanji Jamshedji Modi, b.a. 
Vice-President, Mr. K. R. Cama, in the Chair. 
Wroduotion. The object of this paper is threefold — 

(i) To draw the attention of the present generation of students, to 
the different papers and notes on Parsee subjects, contributed 
to the journals* of the Bombay Branch, Royal Asiatic Society. 

(2) To give a brief outline —where convenient — of those papers, or 

to point out their chief features. 

(3) To make a few remarks on those papers, with a view to bring 

to notice, what has been said by others on the questions 
treated in those papers. 

The three volumes of the Transactions, published in 1819, 1820, and 
1823, contain the papers submitted to the Literary Society from 1804, 
the date of its foundation, to 1821, when it changed its name, and formed 
itself into a Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society formed in 1821 in 
London. From 1821 to 1841 we had no journal, as the Bombay Branch 
sent all the papers, submitted to it, to the principal Society in London, 
to be published in its journal. From 1841, it started again a journal 
of its own, and up to now, 21 volumes have been published. In this 
paper, I refer to the different papers and notes, presented to the Society, 
under the head of each volume of the journal. 

The Parsees owe a debt of gratitude to this Society, for having done 
something, though not much, in the matter of exciting some interest 
among its learned members in the matter of their history, religion and 
literature. In 181 2, i.e.^ about eight years after the founding of this 
Societ}-, John Malcolm, after wards Sir John Malcolm, the future historian 

* Under the name of journals. I include the three volumes of the origrinal Society. ** The 
Literar>- Society of Bombay." published under the title of " The Transactions of the. Literary 
Society of Bombay." The references in this paper to the volumes of these Transactions are to 
the second edition, published in i877.and edited by the late Mr. Vishwanath Narayen Mandlik. 
one of the then honorary secretaries. 
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of Persia and the Governor of Bombay (1829-30), in his speech, while 
proposing a motion, that the founder of the Society»Sir James Mackintosh, 
be requested to sit for a bust, said, that ''a complete account of the 
Guebers or Parsees" was then "still a desideratum."' Though that 
desideratum has not been supplied as a whole by the Society, yet, it has 
indirectly done, and has provided some materials to do, something in 
that line, whereby others outside the Society have done something more. 
I, personally, am very greatly indebted to the Society, especially to its 
excellent library — excellent in its treasures of old books. Were it not 
for these, I would not have been able to play even half my humble part, 
as I have done, in the literary line. I look back with pleasure to the 
hours I have spent in the rooms of this Society, in the company of some 
of its members, while reading my papers or hearing those of others ; 
and I look back with greater pleasure to the days and months and yean: 
that I have passed at home, in the company of its precious treasures. 
I will divide my subject into three parts — 

I. The first part will treat of those papers, that are on Iranian or 

Parsee subjects, properly so called. 
II. The second part will treat of those papers that refer indirectly 

or incidentally to Irftnian subjects. 
III. The third part will present a glimpse of the Proceedings of 
the Society, from a Parsee point of view. 

I 

With these few preliminary remarks, I will come to the subject of my 
paper, and speak, at first, of the different papers on Parsee subjects, 
in the order, in which they have been published in the Journals. 
Transactions, L, 5., B., Vol. /, pp, 129-49. Read, yaih March 1812* 
Babylon has played an important part in the history of Ancient Persia. 

"Mount or the pTMant, ^* ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ( ''^^ ) ^^ ^he AvesU 
oomparwi witti tfc« anoiMit, (Yt. V. (.\ban) 29), B^birush of the Cuneiform 
uI^LTpm^' ' "^ ^"^ Inscriptions (Behistun I, par.6. Journal, Royal 

A. Society, Vol. X, Part III (1847), p. 197), 
Bawir ( Wj ) of the Pahlavi treatise of Shatrdihft-i-Airftn (s. 24), 

and Babel (y^Sf) of the Persian authors. 

The ruins of Babylon, referred to by Capt. Frederick and by other 
travellers, are the ruins of the city of the times of Nebuchadnezzar and 
his successors. As Rev. Sayce * says, ** The Babylon of Nebuchadnezzar 
and his father, Nabopolassar, must have suffered when taken by Cyrus; 
but two sieges in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and one in the reign of 
Xerxes, brought about the destruction of the defences, while the 

^ Transactums of the Literary Society of Bombay. I, p. 357. 
" Bocydofwedia Britannicat Vol. Ill, p. 182. 
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monotheistic rule of Persia allowed the temples to fall into decay. 
Alexander found the great temple of Bel a shapeless ruin, and the rise 
of Seleucia in its neighbourhood drew away its population and com- 
pleted its material decay. The buildings became a quarry, first for 
Seleucia and then for Ctesiphon, Al Modain, Baghdad, Kufa, Kerbelah, 
Hillah and other towns, and our only cause for wonder is, that the 
remains of the great capital of Babylonia are still so extensive*'. 

It is of these remains, that Capt. Frederick speaks, in his paper. He 
makes at first,' a " few general observations relative to the position and 
ancient state of Babylon."* He then 3 states the result of his ** own 
researches during a stay of six days at Hillah," which he had ** dedicat- 
ed to the examination of these ruins" ^ and concludes "with a few 
general observations upon the whole."'' 

Major Rennel and others had visited these ruins before Capt. Frederick. 
Major Rennel describes them at some length in his " Geographical 
System of Herodotus." • Kinneir had visited them in 1808, i>., about 
four years before the date of our author's visit. But he published his 
account in 1813, in his ** Geographical Memoir of the Persian Empire, "^ 
dedicated to Sir John Malcolm. Therein, he refers often to the 
account of Capt. Frederick. 

In his general observations, relating to the position and ancient state 
of Babylon, Capt. Frederick follows Herodotus (Bk. I, Clio, 178 — 200), 
who, however, says nothing about its founder. It ** is said to have 
been founded by Belus, and embellished by Semiramis, the warlike 
queen of the East, and afterwards to have been particularly repaired, 
enlarged, and beautified by Nebuchadnezzar."^ Now this Belus or 
Bel of Babylonia is identified with the Nimrod of the Christian Bible.' 
According to Malcolm, '° Nimrod is identified by some with the 
Zoh^kof the Sh4hn4meh, the AzidahAk of the Avesta. This identifi- 
cation receives some support from several Iranian books. 

Firstly, the Avesta (Yt. 5, (AbAn) 29) connects this ZohAk or Azi- 
Dah^ka with Bawri or Babylon, just as Nimrod, who is identified with 
Bel or Belus, is connected with Babylon. 

Secondly, the Pahlavi Dinkard" also connects Zoh^k with Babylon, 
when it says : **One marvel is several matters of evil deceit which DahAk 
(Zoh^k) had done in B^pel (Babel or Babylon) through witchcraft." 

^ Transactions, L. S., B , I, pp. 129-31. ^ Ibid^ p. ijs. ' Transactions, L.S^B., Ijpp. 132-143. 

♦ Ibid, p. ij2. * Ibid, pp. 143-148. « Ed. of i8co, pp. J3S-38S. ' *' A Geosrraphlcal Memoir 
of the Persian Empire," by John MacDonald Kinneir (181 3), pp. 269-382. 

■ Transactions. L.S., B., I, p. ilo. *Vide Sir H. Rawlinson's article (Essay X) in Rawlin- 
son's Herodotus (1858) I, p« 596. According: to Kinneir there is a pyramid among the 
ruins of Babylon, which the Arabs call " Nimrood." Kinneir's Persian Empire (1813), p. ?75- 

^o Malcolm's History of Persia. Vol. I, p. is (Ed. of iSag). 
'' S. B. E. XLVn, Dinkard, p. 67. Bk. VH^ch. IV. it. 
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Thirdly, the Pahlavi treatise of ShatroihA-i-Airan also connects Zohftk 
with Babylon, though indirectly and without naming him. It says : * 
*' The city of BAwir (Babylon) was founded in the reign of Jam (shed). 
He (J.e,, the founder of the city) fixed there (the direction of) the planet 
Mercury. (By the situation of the city or its building) he pointed out 
magically the seven planets, the twelve constellations and signs of the 
Zodiac, and the eighth part (of the heuvens) towards the sun and other 
planets.** The founder, aUuded to in this para., is said to have built the 
city in the time of Jamshed. Now ZohAk was a contemporar}' of 
Jamshed. So, it is he, who is alluded to here. The allusion to the build- 
ing of the city, pointing to the seven planets, &c., seems to refer to the 
tower of Babylon, referred to by Herodotus, which is believed to have 
been built with an eye to astronomical calculations. 

Among other Oriental writers, Ma^oudi'* attributes the foundation of 
Babylon to Nimrod. Ebn Haukal also attributes the foundation of 
Babylon to Zohak. He says : ** They say that Babel was founded by 
Zohak Piurasp." '' Edrisi also says the same thing. He says : ** La 
plus antique ville de r IrAc (c.a.d. Babil) . . . fut bAtiepar Zohak." ^ 

Again, just as there is some similarity, between the names of the 
founder and the city founded by him, in the case of Bel and Babylon, 
so there is a similarity in the case of ZohAk and BAwTi or BAwir, the 
Avesta or the Pahlavi name of Babylon. One of the names of Zohak 
is Baevarasp, of which the Piurasp of Ebn Haukal, above referred to, 
is a corruption. So Baevarasp, the Pahlavi name of the founder, 
resembles a good deal, Bawri and Bawir, the Avesta and the Pahlavi 
names of the city. 

Now, the ruins of Babylon, which Capt. Frederick describes in this 
paper, and which Rennel, whom he quotes in his paper, had described 
before him, are known as the ruins of Hillah or Hilleh. Hillah is a 
modern town, and as Kinneir says,"* ** it covers a very small portion of 
the space occupied by the ancient capital of Assyria " The Pahlavi 
treatise of Shatr6ihA-i-Ain\n or **The cities of Iran," calls it Hirleh 

-H5^C and says, that it was founded by Narsi of the Ashk&nians. " 
According to Kinneir", **we learn from St. Jerome that the space 
within the walls was converted by the Parthian kings into a roj-al 
hunting park." This statement of St. Jerome, then, is supported by the 
Pahlavi treatise. 

*■ Vide my Aiyildflr4r-i-ZarirAn. Shatroth4-i-AirAn and Afdiya va Sahigriya-i-Sintftn. p. 75. 

" Ma^oudi par Barbier de Meynard, !• p. 78. 

" Ouftley's Oriental Geography of Ebn Haukal. p. 70. 

^ Geographic d' Edrisi, traduite par Jaubert. II.. pp. i6o-i6f. 

^ Kinneir' 11 Pemian Empire, p. t69> 

" Vide my Aiyldg4r-i-Zariran. p. 7J. The Pahla\'i text of D.istur Jamaspji. p. to. s. is. 

^ Pcrman Empire, p. 17. 
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Transactions , L. S.y j5., /., pp. 206 — 213. 6th /uly 181 3. 

The urns, referred to in this paper, were sent to Mr. Erskine, by 

,.^ ^ ^ Mr. Bruce from Bushire in February 181 -?. 

" OttMrvations on tMvo ^ o 

Sopulolinri unw found at My attention was drawn to this paper, in 1888, 
■latMro^ In Forsia.*' By wii- when an urn, or rather a box, similar, though 
Nam Erakine, Esq. j^^^ q£ ^.j^g same kind, was sent to the Anthro- 

pological Society of Bombay, by Mr. Joseph Malcolm of Bushire, through 
Mr. C. J. Michael of Bombay. I had made an inquiry at the time, and 
had found, that the urns, referred to by Mr. Erskine, did not exist in the 
Museum of our Society. The urn, presented to the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay, has passed into the hands of our Society, when that 
Society transferred, in 1896, its place of work, and with that, its 
museum, to the rooms of our Society. 

Erskine refers to several classical authors, who speak of the custom of 
the disposal of the dead among the ancient Persians, and concludes, that 
these urns were the receptacles of the bones of some ancient Persians. 
He says : ** From these quotations, it seems evident that the Persians 
in very remote times did not universally follow the mode of sepul- 
ture now in use by their descendants, the followers of Zertiisht ; but 
that, after the birds or dogs had torn part of their bodies, the remains 
were wrapped up and consigned to the earth."* He then concludes 
by saying : "I am of opinion that the urns in question contained the 
bones of Persians, whose bodies were deposited in them while the 
usages described by Herodotus and the commentator on the Des^ter 
were in force, before the whole of Persia was reduced to a strict 
observance of the religion of ZertQsht. In such inquiries, however, 
there is always considerable uncertainty, particularly when the inquiry 
relates to a country in which there were so many obscure heresies as 
there appear to have been in Persia at various eras of its history."'* 

I would refer my readers to a paper by me on the same subject, 
entitled **A Persian coffin (Astod^n) said to be 3,000 years old, sent to 
the Museum of the Anthropological Society of Bombay by Mr. Malcolm 
of Bushire." ' read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay. I 
have referred there to Mr. Erskine's paper, and treated the subject at 
some length, on the authority of the Avesta and Pahlavi books. The 
custom, which led to the construction of these urns, is thus referred to 
there : **The custom, as described in the Vendid^d, was this, that the 
body of a dead person. was exposed on the top of a hill to the full rays of 
the sun and to birds of prey. The birds ate away the flesh, but the bones 

^ Transactiom L. S-, B., I, p. 2zo. 

^ /bui, p. 212. Such urns were also found at Bussorah and elsewhere. Vide Journal of the 
Anthropok^ical Society, Vol. I, No* i, p. X2. Vide, in the Babylonian and Oriental Record of 
1890, Dr. Casartelli's article entitled " Astodans, and the Avestic funeral prescriptions." 

^ Journ. of the Anthropol. Soc. of Bom., Vol. I., No. 7, pp. 426-44I. read 29th Aug^ust 1888. 
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were preserved uninjured by fastening the dead body. After a certain 
time, probably a year, the bones, which had by this time become per- 
fectly dry and free from any impurity that could be a source of danger 
to the health of the living, were collected and placed in a receptacle, 
specially prepared for the purpose, of stone, mortar or clay, or in case of 
extreme poverty, of coarse cloth. This receptacle was known as an 

Ast6dAn (<^3f!^-^ lit : **a keeper of bones" from i^— »• B(^ L. os., 

Fr. OS., Pers. ^j^ljjt^l bone and •*»*^ to keep ) i.e., an ossuary."* 

I happened to see, when in Paris in 1889, some similar urns in the 
Dieulafoy Collection at the Mus^e du Louvre. Those urns formed the 
subject of a paper, which I read at the Institute of Paris, before 
" L'Acaddmie des Inscriptions et Belles Lettres " at its meeting of 
30th October 1889, under the title of ** Quelques Observations sur les 
Ossuaires rapportes de Perse par M. Dieulafoy et deposes au Mus6e 
du Louvre."^ 

Almost all the European translators' of the Avesta, except Dr. Geiger, 
have not properly understood the passages of the Vendiddd (Ch. VI, 
49 — 50» where we see an enjoinment for the preservation of the 
hones. The discovery of these urns has thrown good light upon 
these passages. Our Bombay scholars have correctly understood the 
passages. Mr. K. R. Cama, in his articles in his Jartoshti Abhy^ 
on a similar subject, entitled »ii1€ll tf^l*{15»tl ^' *<H^ i\ni ^dl and aM^r^UM,* 
has clearly referred to the custom of AstodAns. 

Transactions, L. S., B.^ II, pp. 63 — 108. Read ^oth September 1817. 

Looking to the time, when it was written, this paper presents an 

excellent bird's-eye view of the Persian litera- 

•• An Essay on Persian ^^.g xhe editor of the second edition of the 
Literature." By Oapt Vans . .. r-^ • o c< t- 

Kennedy. Transactions said of it in 1877 : * Even now 

persons desirous of obtaining a general ^ew 

of Persian literature may peruse it with profit."'* The latest best book 

on the subject, which treats of Persian literature up to the time of 

Firdousi, which one can read with great profit, and which treats 

the subject very exhaustively, is ** A Literary History of Persia, from the 

earliest times until Firdawsi, " by Mr. Edward G. Browne (1902). The 

■ Ibid, p. 4^4. ^ Vide the Report of the Academy of " Stance, du 30 Octobre 1889." 

' I remember having discussed these passages, at some length, with the late Prof. Darmes- 
teter at Paris in 1889, when writing there, the above paper for the Acad6mie. This learned 
translator has changed, since then, in the second edition of his Vendidad (S. B. E. IVX his 
translation of the above passages. 

' w^rtKlcfl aHKHlanm, ^'h 3 ^^ 1. ^'o- "^ PP- i«8-M2. No. VI. pp. »?— 34i- 
For some similar urns of other people, vide the Report of the proceedings of the meettag 
of our Society on 17th November 1853. Journal. B. B., R. A. S Vol. V, p. 598. 

■ Transactions. L. S.. B., (1877) II.. p. 108. 
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author promises us a second volume, treating of the authors after 
Firdousi. The first volume is very interesting from a Parsee point 
of view, as it treats of the ancient literature of the country. He calls it 
'* the Prolegomena," while the second volume will be, as he says, '* The 
History of Persian Literature within ^e strict meaning of the term/' 
(Preface p. IX.) 

As the author of our paper says : '* Few subjects have occasioned a 
greater variety of opinions than the real merits of Persian literature."' 
Looking to the circumstances of public and private life in a country, 
ruled by despotic rulers, he considers the literary productions of the 
country to be tolerably good. He says : ** In a country, then, where 
virtue has been banished from public and private life, where even its 
semblance is not required, and where the softer feelings are unknown, 
few can be the noble actions which deserve to be recorded in the pages 
of the historian, and few the themes which can inspire the strains of 
the poet"* 

Capt. Kennedy divides Persian Prose Literature into four parts — 
I Historical, 2 Theological including Jurisprudence, 3 Philosophical, 
and 4 Didactic. 

As to the first division, he says, that there are many causes *' which 
must have prevented the composition, in Persia, of any work which could 
in every respect deserve the name of History."* Bigotry, despotism, 
want of thorough education and such other causes make the histories 
of the Persians mere annals. Unity is wanting from their historical 
works, because "from the battie of Nehavend in A.D. 641, to the 
conquest of Khorasan by Shah Ismail Sefi in A.D. 1510, the whole 
of Persia was never united under the government of one sovereign."* 
•* In attempting, then, to describe these rapid revolutions" resulting 
from such a state of affairs '* no abilities could enable an author to give 
his subject that unity which is the greatest beauty of history." * 

.\s the best historical works, most esteemed in Persia, our author 
names i the T^Lrikh-i-Tabari of Muhammad ben Jurair ul Tabari (A. D. 
838-923), 2 the Tarikh Guadeh ( 1329 A. D. ) of Hamdalla Mustufi, 3 
the Rouzet-us Safa of Mirkhond ( died A. D. 1497 ), and 4 the Habib-us 
Seir(A. D. 1527) of Ghaias-ud-decn ben Muhammad Amir Khawend 
(Mirkhond )- 

As to tiie second class of prose works, inz.^ the theological, CapL 
Rennedv refers his readers to the Dissertation and Notes of Sale's 
Koran and to the BiblioCheque Orientale.* 

'TraiisactkM».USuB^ILp.6). 'lUd,p,6i, * Ikid^^fA. * fhid. * /hid. 
* " Barfiocheqae OricBtale o« PktioMniinf VmirtneL, c o ntfmmt toot or qa 
le< pcnpics de Tonaaet," pmr M. ITHabdaU 
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Of the third class of works, vis., the philosophical, he says, that they 
are mostly translations of Greek writers, and agrees with M. Langles' 
opinion, expressed in his edition of Chardin's ''Voyage en Perse " that, 
in translation, the originals have undergone a great change. However, 
'* the Persians in all their argumentative writings display great clear- 
ness and acutencss of judgment, and express themselves with the 
greatest conciseness and perspicuity."' 

As to the last class of works, via., the didactic, our author thinks, 
that, with all their faults, they ''breathe, in general, the noblest and 
purest sentiments ; and their application is illustrated and enforced by 
the most pleasing and apposite tales.*** 

Then, coming to poetry, he describes the three kinds of Persian po- 
etry, I tlie Gazal, 2 the Kasideh, and 3 the Masnavi, and then g^ves the 
names of the poets who have made their names in their respective lines. 

Kennedy then says : "If quantity were excellence, the Persians would 
be the best poets in the universe ; for they are all naturally addicted to 
poetry ; and in the Atishkedah are enumerated upwards of seven 
hundred poets, commencing from Rudeld, who died A.D. 1013, and 
whose verses alone are said to amount to six hundred thousand 
couplets. But it is to be regretted that, as the rules of criticism and the 
delicacy of correct taste have never been studied in Persia, the improv'e- 
ment has not equalled the cultivation of its poetry." ' 

I would here draw the attention of my readers to Professor 
Darmesteter's views on ** The origin of poetry."^ It gives a succinct 
history of its origin and rise. 

From the fact, that we have no Pahlavi poem extant, a question has 
been asked, at times, whether poetry was composed in Persia before 
Islftmism. Kennedy gives the following anecdote, related by Doulut 
Shah, the author of the ** Lives of the Poets," to show that it was 
composed before Islftmism. Kennedy says : — 

" From the following circumstance, it will also be known that poetry 
was composed in Persia before Islamism. • One day when Amir .Abdulla 
Taher, "* the Governor of Khorasan under the Abbassieh Kaliphs, was 
giving audience, a person laid before him a book, as a rare and valu- 
able present. He asked, ' What book is this ?* The man replied, ' It is 
the story of Wamek and Ozara, a singular and wonderful tale, which 
was composed by learned men on account of Anushirwan* who was 

' TraiiK. L. S., B.. II., p. 79. " Ibid, pp. 7^^ '' IhU, p. 85. 

* " The Orisrin of Pendan Poetr>-," tranwlatGd from the French of Prof. J. Darmeitteter by 
Na«arw4ajt FrftaOi Tamboli. 1888. 

'•' He was the first king of the Taberide Dynanty. He was the son of Taher and a general 
of Khalif Mamoun. the 9on of Haroun AURaschid and the last of the Khah'fit. 

" Chosroes I. 
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renowned and celebrated in every country for his equity and justice.' 
The Amir observed : * We are the readers of the holy Koran, and we 
read nothing except tliat sacred volume and the traditions of the pro- 
phet, and such accounts as relate to him, and we have therefore no 
use for these kind of books. They are, besides, the composition of infi- 
dels and die productions of worshippers of fire and are therefore to 
be rejected and contemned by us.* He then ordered the book to be 
thrown into the water, and issued his command that whatever books 
could be found in the kingdom which were the composition of the 
infidels of Persia, should be immediately burnt.'** 

The book, referred to in the anecdote, was a book of poetry in 
Pahlavi. ' 

Tradition carries the origin of Persian poetry of the Sassanians, to 
times even older than that of Noshirwa.n. It attributes to Behram Gour 
(Behram V.) and his mistress J)il-Ar^m, the composition of poetry to 
express their mutual love.* But, going to times earlier than the 
Sassanians, we have ** the famous G^thas of the Zend Avesta, rythmi- 
cal sermons which breathe irreproachable morals and which offer all 
the poetic interest of a catechism."* 

Comparing the European divisions of poetry with the Persian divi- 
sions, Kennedy, at first, startles us by saying, that, ** according to the 
most received rules of criticism, no epic poem has ever been produced 
in Persia," * and then, with some hesitation, considers the first two 
volumes of the Sh^h-nameh of Firdousi ** as strictly epic." " 

On this point, I would refer my readers to M. MohFs excellent pre- 
face to his ** Livre des Rois," for his views on the Sh^h-n&meh as an epic. 

Transactions y L. 5., B,y 1 1, pp. 115 — 162. ^ist March i8i8. 

Even after a lapse of 87 years, this paper presents a very interesting 

reading, if not for any new facts, at least for 

the eloquence, with which it pleads for the 

" RsuHuics on tlw ohro- f -r^ ' r 

nolisy of rorpimn Hlotory cause of Persian writers on the history 01 

provfouo to the Oomiuoot Persia, and for the words of caution, which it 
of Nraia by Alexamlor the utters, for those, who may be disposed to take 
v.*.-!^ ^^ the statement of Greek writers as gospel 

truth in the matter of Persian history. Capt. 

Kennedy is of opinion, that Greek writers, 
-and among them Herodotus, also, — were led away, to a certain ex- 
tent, by their love of their country, by their patriotism, which made them 

^ Transactions, L. S., B., II, p, 77, 

' •• The Origrin of Persian Poetry, " translated from the French of Prof. Darmesteter by 
Mr. N. F. Tamboli (18M), p. 4. 

* IHd, p. u * rind. ' Transactions. L. S., B., II., p. 105. « Ibid. 
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give ail exaggerated view of Greek victories and Persian defeats. 
Again, their statements about the manners and customs of the people 
were based, not so much on personal knowledge, as on secoad-hand 
information. 

On the first point, referred to here by Capt. Kennedy, I may draw 
the attention of my readers to the excellent work of a Parsee author, 
Mr. Pallonjee Burjorjee Desai, on the history of the Achemenian kings. 
Tlierein, the author tries to point out, how Greek accounts are exagger- 
ated to a certain extent. As to the second point, referred to by Captain 
Kennedy, it is true, that the information acquired by Herodotus is 
second-hand. So, evidently, there are some mistakes here and there. 
But, still, a large number of statements are corroborated by other native 
sources. I would refer my readers to my work in Gujar&ti, entitled 

*'h{\M tf^l'ilSii, ^ijitlft^ an^ ^ISii ^•roi.," i,e., '* The Ancient Persians, 
according to Herodotus and Strabo." Therein, I have tried to show, 
how far the picture of the ancient Persians, as presented by Hero- 
dotus and Strabo, agrees with, or differs from that presented by 
the ;\ vesta. 

Sir William Jones, the learned and ever-to-be remembered founder of 
the Bonijal .Asiatic Society, ** the prince and the pioneer of the British 
Orientalists '' in India, ' as Dr. Wilson called him, and others, had tried 
to compare the .Achemenian kings, mentioned by Herodotus and others, 
with the Kianian kings, mentioned by Firdousi, Tabari and others. 

Capt. Kennedy' says, that the kings of the Peshd^dian d>iiasty, begin- 
ning with Kaiumars and ending \i-ith GushtAsp, as described by Firdousi 
and others, were the same, as the kings of the Medes, beginning with 
.-\rhakes and ending with Kuaxares, as described by Ctesias, Herodotus 
and Xonophon, but that the Kianian kings of the Persian writers, 
nvn I ho same, as the Persian kings of the Greek \*Titers, as 
bv Sir William Jones, who said : ** For I shall then only doubt that die 
KhosrvHi vM Ferdusi was the C\tus of the first Greek historian, and tiie 
hoi\^v>f I bo v>lv!ost pv>litical and moral romance, ii-hen I doubt that Louis 
iJuaivM-.-o and l^^wis the Fourteenth were one and the same French 
kin*;.**' Sv^no of those, who supported Sir W. Jones, said, '* t}iat(inthe 
Shah-n.miah^ we find events, which occurred on the banks of the 
Kuphrates. often transferred to those of the Oxus"* and that " taking 
this view of the life of Kaikhosrou. \\v may pronounce that the transfer 
of .1 scene from the cv^urt of KoKitana to that of the capital of Afirasiab, 
and the substitution of the latter king for the sovereign of Media, arc 
liberties which it w^-is natural for the fwi to take.** * 
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Subsequent researches of scholars have shown, that both Capt. 
Kennedy and Sir W. Jones were wrong, in their respective identifica- 
tions — a partial identification by Kennedy and a complete one by Sir W. 
Jones—of the Persian kings of Firdousi with the Median and Persian 
kings of the Grreek authors. They have also shown, that Firdousi has 
taken no liberty, such as that attributed to him by Sir W. Jones and his 
school, vis.y that of transferring events from the banks of the Euphrates 
to those of the Oxus, and of substituting Afrasi&b for the sovereign of 
Media. The study of the Avesta has shown, that Firdousi has taken no 
liberty — neither for the field of action nor for the names of the actors — 
but has faithfully followed older authorities. Again, the Pahlavi treatises 
of the K^rn4meh-i-Ardeshir B^beg^n and of the Aiyftdg^-i-Zarir^n, 
show, that Firdousi had authentic materials for his work. 

I will quote here, what I have said on the subject, in the preface to 
my ** AiyAdgar-i-Zarir^n, &c." 

** In the introduction to his Sh^h-n^meh Firdousi says : — * The nar- 
rative has been already described. Nothing worth mentioning has 
been left unsaid. I will narrate what has been already narrated. What 
I narrate, has been completely narrated. All have travelled over the 
garden of knowledge. . . . There was a book of ancient times, which 
contained many episodes. It «vas scattered in the hands of different 
Mobads. Every learned man had a fragment of it with him. There 
was a Pehelw^n of the family of the DehkAns. He was brave, noble, 
wise, and generous. He was fond of collecting materials for the history 
of ancient times. So, he called aged Mobads from all parts of the 

country and collected the historical work These great 

men narrated before him the accounts of the kings and of the events 
of the world. When that great man heard from them the narratives, 
he laid on them the foundation of a great book. Thus (the work) 
became a memoir (Y^dg^r)* in the world, and the high and the low 
praised him.' What Firdousi meant to say in this passage was this : 
That he had historical materials to work upon for his great work, that 
he had several memoirs to dwell upon for his great book. This is 
more than illustrated by the Ay^dg^r-i-Zarir^n, which is one of the 
Pahlavi memoirs (YAdg^r) referred to by him. We find, that in his 
Sh^-n^meh, not only materials and thoughts, but even words in some 
places are borrowed from the AiyAdg&r-i-ZarirAn." 

Firdousi and other Persian historians have been ably defended by 
Capt. Kennedy in this article. M. Mohl, the French editor and trans- 
lator of the Sh&h-n^meh, has subsequently more ably defended Firdousi 
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in his learned preface to his ** Livre des Rois." His further studies 
have enabled him, to add the following, in his preface to the fourth 

volume : — 

'* Plus on etudiera Tceuvrc de Firdousi, plus on se convaincra, 
je crois, qu' il n'a rien invent<^, et qu' tl s*est content6 de revdtir de 
son brillant coloris les traditions qui formaient 1' histoire populaire de 
la Perse." (M. Mohl, IV. Preface, p. ii.) 

Now, Capt. Kennedy, in his attempt to defend the authenticity of native 
Persian writers against Greek writers, touches the question of the 
ostracism of the Achemenian kings from the Sh^h-n&meh of Flrdousi 
in another way. He ridicules the attempt of Sir W. Jones and others, 
who in their turn have followed an ancient writer, like Ammianus 
Marcellinus, to identify the Ki^nian kings like Kaikhosru and Gusht^p 
with the Achemenian kings like Cyrus* and Darius Hystaspes. But 
then, how to account for the omission of even the names of these 
Achemenian kings from the ShAh-n^meh of Firdousi ? He says, that 
these kings were simply Persian generals in Asia Minor, who invaded 
Egypt, Greece and Scythia, and that they were intentionally exalted 
to the dignity of kings by the Greek authors. He says : — 

** The only events indeed which are described, and which can be 
considered of importance sufficient to have rendered them generally 
remembered, are the invasions of Egypt by Cambysis ; of Scythia by 
Darius, and of Greece by Xerxes ; for it must be always recollected 
that such transactions as occurred in Asia Minor, and which are so 
minutely dwelt upon by Grecian writers, could never have been subjects 
of the slightest interest to the Persian people. The proper kingdom of 
Persia was situated to the east of the Euphrates, and appears from 
every account to have most materially differed in customs, manners, 
and religion from all the petty nations that were situated to the west 
of that river. In process of time, these nations, as well as Eg)*pt, 
were conquered, and became dependencies of the Persian Empire ; but 
they still remained entirely distinct in population, manners, and religion. 
No intermixture seems ever to have taken place between them and the 
Persians, and even the intercourse between the two peoples seems not 
at any time to have been frequent. These dependencies might, there- 
fore, form honourable <ind desirable governments for the Persian 
nobles and for their immediate officers ; but the transactions which 
occurred in them were not likely to attract the general attention of the 
Persian nation, and thus to become the theme of history, or the subject 
of a popular tale. 

^ Prof. Eugene Wilhelm'<i paper, entitled '* La Patrie et L'Origine de Cyrus (tn9X" ii 
worth reading, &% it Rugge^^ new thoughts about the country of C]rni«. 
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*' To these obvious reasons I think it must be attributed, that no 
particulars of the Persian victories to the west of the Euphrates have 
been preserved in the remaining fragments of Persian History ; but 
that the Persian Empire extended over Asia Minor, Egypt, and even 
part of Africa and Europe, is affirmed in general terms by many a native 
writer. It is therefore evident, that as the Grecian historians are 
almost entirely occupied in detailing events which did not affect or 
interest the whole of the Persian people, and which were consequently 
omitted or overlooked by their historians, no similarity can be expected 
to exist in accounts that proceed on such different principles." ' 

** It may, then, be conjectured that these invasions were never led by 
a Persian king in person ; and that even the invading armies were 
merely composed of troops levied in the dependent States ; and that but 
a very small part of them on any occasion ever consisted of Persian 

soldiers The celebrated invasion of Xerxes may therefore 

have been only an expedition similar to that of Dates and Artaphanes, 
but in much greater numbers, and not improbably reinforced by troops 
detached from Persia Proper, and the whole commanded by some 
chief of such rank and importance as to induce the Greeks to honour 
him with the name of king. 



»»'j 



Well, Capt. Kennedy wrote all this, at a time, when the cuneiform 
inscriptions at Persepolis and elsewhere had not seen the full blaze of 
the daylight of researches. Grotefend had just begun the work. These 
inscriptions show, that Xerxes and Darius Hystaspes were not mere 
Persian generals exalted to the dignity of kings, but were real kings of 
kings ( hhshayathia khshdyaihiydndm. Behistun I — i) who had con- 
quered a great part of the then civilized world. 

1 may here draw the attention of my readers to an article on a 
similar subject, in the K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, entitled **The 
Ostracism of the Achemenides from the Pahlavl works and the Shilh- 
nAmeh" by Mr. Pallonjee Burjorjee Desai.^ The author, in his interesting 
article, attributes the omission to nothing else than the ** ignorance of 
later writers." This subject is still one of those in the history of Persia, 
which are not satisfactorily settled. I am, however, inclined to think, 
that the Acheminides referred to by the classical authors and by 
the inscriptions, and the Kijlnians, referred to by Firdousi, were con- 
temporar\* dynasties, the former ruling in the west of Persia, and 
the latter in the east in Bactria. 

^ Transactions, L. S., B., II. pp. 136-37. ^ Ibid, p. 140. 

-" ** The K. R. Cama Memorial Volume," edited by me (1900 A, D.), pp. 17-^9. 
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As to Capt. Kennedy's views, that the Greeks exaggerated facts to an 
undue extent, there is no doubt. A visit to the classical battlefield of 
Marathon, even now, about 2,400 years after the battle, would show to 
an intelligent person, that, there is somewhat of an exaggeration and 
one-sided view, even in the history of a writer like Herodotus. I had the 
pleasure of paying a visit to this classical battlefield, on 22nd November 
1889, and when there, with the help of an intelligent guide and with 
the help of what I had read, I soon found, that, in order to give a little 
colour to the fame of his own countrymen, Herodotus had not men- 
tioned all the facts which would go in favour of the Persians. * 

As to the question of the chronology itself of ancient Persian history, 
I think, that what the late Mr. Vishvanath Narayen Mandlik wrote 
in 1876 as the editor of the second edition of the journal, is still true, 
that *' this part of Persian history is now just as uncertain as in 
Col. Vans Kennedy's time."' 

Transactions y L. S., B,^ 11^ pp, 180-204. ytth June 18 18. 

As the Editor of the second edition of this volume says, " this article 

.. iUH>«..rt Of th. pnvTM. '* 7^'"*"f ""^ '•'°*'"« ^'* '^^''^ difficulties 

made In deoipherinff Oun«i- scholars had to contend at the time it was 

form inMrtptions. " By written, and how much they were in the 

Mr. 0. Beiiino. ^^^^ ^^^^ jj^ ^j^g manner of reading, not to 

say understanding the meaning of characters, the decipherment of 
which had then just been attempted."' Various scholars have, since 
the above was written, visited the spots of the inscriptions, and have 
added to, and well nigh perfected, the reading and the understanding of 
the inscriptions. There are still some words, here and there, about the 
reading of which, there is a difference of opinion and doubt. The 
latest among the visitors of the Behistun rock inscriptions is Prof. 
Jackson of the Columbia College of New York, who visited the rock 
in April 1903. He has described his visit in a paper in the journal of 
the American Oriental Society. * A good deal of new light on some 
doubtful points in the inscriptions is expected from Prof. Jackson's 
further studies on the subject. 

The discovery and the decipherment of these Iranian cuneiform 
inscriptions, have thrown a good deal of light upon the history of the 
Achemenian kings of Persia, whose account of Herodotus, was, here 

^ For my impressions of the battlefield of Marathon, vide my ^H M^RSt RH^I, 
(Lectures before the Society for the Diffusion of Knowledge, 1898), pp. 274^83. 
* Transactions, L. S., B., II (1876), p. i6a, Editor's note. =• Transactions, L. S.. B, II. p. 204. 
* VoL XXIV (190I), pp. 77-95. •• The Great Behistun rock and some Results of a Rc^ 
examination of the old Persian Inscriptions on it** 
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and there, doubted by some subsequent writers. For example, in the 
very volume of our journal, which contains this article of Bellino, we 
find^ Capt Kennedy doubting, in his article above referred to, most of 
what Herodotus says. As the latest instance of how the cuneiform 
inscriptions throw some fresh light upon some of the statements of 
Herodotus, we find the discovery of the Persepolitan column known as 
the "Column ofChalouf.'' Herodotus'* said, that King Darius had 
completed the canal, which connected the Red Sea with the Mediterra- 
nean, and which was, some time ago, dug by Necho. Now, this state- 
ment was doubted by some. But the discovery of the above column, 
about 40 years ago, has shown, that Herodotus was in the right. It 
has been found, that the canal of Darius ran well nigh parallel to the 
modern Suez Canal for half its way. Rawlinson' has given a short 
inscription of Darius found on a stone discovered at Suez. But since 
that time, well nigh the whole column has been discovered and the 
inscription on it deciphered. I would refer my readers to an 
excellent treatise on the subject, entitled ** La St^e de Chalouf " by 
M. Joachim Menant, who is mentioned in the editor's note attached to 
Mr. Bellino's article in the second edition. * 

Transactions y L. 5., j5., 11^ pp. 312-361. 2jth April 18 19. 

The author of this paper divides his subject into four parts — 

" On the Saerad Books and I- The Ancient Languages of Persia. 

Mlffion of the Partte." In jj Comparative credibility of the Greek 
a lottor from William Ersklne, .n • .• • 

EMI^ to Brtffadlor-Coneral Sir and Persia n historians. 

Mm Maiooim. HI. The tenets of the modern Zoroastrians. 

IV. The antiquity of their particular doc- 
trines and observances. 

The author's remarks on the first part of his subject,!;^?.,** The Ancient 
Languages of Persia" are not of much value. On the origin of the Zend 
language he says : ** It is altogether Sanskrit^ . . . The Zend was- 
either the Suraseni, or some other cultivated dialect of the Sanscrit, or 
that it was an Indian dialect spoken by some nation or tribe of Hindu 
origin, to the east or north-east of Persia, and adopted, perhaps in its 
natural state, but more probably with some changes, as the sacred 
language of the country."* On the subject of its antiquity he says : 
"We cannot fairly give the Zend writings a higher antiquity than the 
age of the Sasanis. ' 

^ Transactions II, p. XiS. Vide supra pp. 171-72. 

» Bk. II? 158; IVj 39. =» Journal, Royal Asiatic Society. Vol X, Part III (1846), p. 3U- 

♦ Vide my ^W M^RA RH^I (DnySn PrasArak Essays)) pp. 91-104 for this subject. 
» Transactions, L. S., B., ii, pp. J16. « Ibid, p. 317. J /*»</, p. J2o. 
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Now, all these views of Erskine have been proved to be incorrect. 
He had not sufficient materials to form correct views. As he himself 
says, the knowledge, which scholars then ** possessed of the ancient 
languages of Persia", was ** very limited."* The only materials, on 
which he seems to have founded his views, were the Ferheng-i- 
Jehangiri, Hyde's Veterum Persarum et Parthorum et Medorum 
Religionis Historia, Anquetil's Zend Avesta, Sir W. Jones's Asiatic 
Researches and some memoirs of Anquetil before the Academy of In- 
scriptions at Paris. So, the conclusions he came to, on these scanty 
materials, were faulty. 

As Prof. MaxMiiller says, '* Rask was the first, who, with the mate- 
rials collected by Du Perron and himself, analysed the language of the 
Avesta scientifically. He proved — 

1. That Zend was not a corrupted Sanskrit, as supposed by W. 
Erskine, but that it differed from it as Greek, Latin or Lithunian 
differed from one another and from Sanskrit. 

2. That the modern Persian was really derived from Zend as^ 
Italian was from Latin ; and 

3. That the Avesta, or the works of Zoroaster, must have 
been reduced to writing at least previously to Alexander's con- 
quest. The opinion that Zend was an artificial language ( an 
opinion held by men of great eminence in Oriental Philolog}', 
beginning with Sir W. Jones) is passed over by Rask as not deserving 
of refutation." '^ 

It appears from a memoir of his literary life, read by the late 
Dr. Wilson, before our Society, on 15th July 1852, under the title of 
** Brief Memorial of the Literary Researches of the late William 
Erskine, Esq."^ that Erskine was ** ultimately led to change" his 
views, on perceiving the philological researches of Bopp. Burnouf, 
Lassen, and others."* 

In the second part of his subject, Erskine says : ** very ingenious 
attempts have been indeed made to place the authority of the 
Oriental historians above that of the writers of Greece and Rome."^ 
Here, he seems to take up cudgels against the views, expressed 
before the Society, in a previous year, by Capt. Vans Kennedy,* 
though he does not name him. Capt. Kennedy attached a great deal 
of importance, in point of veracity, to Persian authors like Tabari, 

' /bid, p. iij. 

" MaxMUlIer's Chips from a German Workshop ( «nd ed. 1880). Vol. It pp. 81-82. 

■ Journal, B. B., R. A. S., IV., pp. 276-284. Vide below p. 321. * /Wrf» p. «8o. 

^ Traasactions, L. S . B., II| p. 320. " /bidi pp. ti5-i6s. Vide above ppw 171-76 
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Firdousi and others, and doubted the veracity of Greek authors like 
Herodotus, Xenophon and others. Mr. Erskine, on the other hand, 
runs down the Persian and supports the Greek historians.- We have 
said above ' that Capt. Kennedy had, to a certain extent, overshot the 
mark, the reason being, that he had not before him the Achemenian 
Inscriptions, which were then just being deciphered. The same is the 
case with Mr. Erskine, who overshoots the mark, in fighting for the 
classical writers and in running down authors like Firdousi, the reason 
being, that he had not before him, all the Pahlavi literature, the semi- 
historical portion of which, has supplied sufficient proofs for the authen- 
ticity of the materials, upon which Firdousi had worked. As to the 
Avesta itself, it is true, that he had Anquetil's translation before him, 
but sufficient time had not elapsed since its publication, to have suffi- 
cient light thrown upon the historical references in it. 

Nobody is more entitled to speak on the subject of Firdousi with 
great authority than M. Mohl, the famous French editor and translator 
rf the Sh^hnAmeh, and we have quoted above (p. 174) his views of the 
question. Even making allowances for the fact, that editors and trans- 
lators are, at times, a little partial to the merits of their authors, we 
find, that there is sufficient of, what we should call, ** outside evi- 
dence " — evidence based on the Avesta and Pahlavi books — to show, 
that Firdousi had kept his poetic imagination in due restraint and 
had rested upon authentic materials. 

In the third part of his subject, i'/-:?., the tenets of the modern Zoroas- 
trians, Erskine gives a picture of the religious and social life of the 
Parsees. This picture is faulty in several points. We will briefly 
allude here to some of his incorrect statements. 

I. He says ; ** Their reverence for the elements makes them careful 
in no manner to defile them. No impurity is allowed to be thrown into 
the fire or the water. None of them are smiths, though prevented by 
no positive injunction ; they never extinguish any light, nor do they 
enlist as sepoys, pretending that they dare not defile fire by the use of 
fire-arms. In the great fire in Bombay in 1803, they stood for a long 
time idle, witnessing the progress of the flames ; but when they found 
them continuing to spread, to the ruin of their houses and property, 
their interest got the better of their scruples, and many of them 
wrought with great alacrity both in procuring water and in helping to 
extinguish the fire." '^ 

Now, we have strong reasons to say, that this picture is far from 
correct. It was on the 13th of November 1902, that Mr. Goudinho, 

* Vide above p. 175. 

* Traiuactions, L. S.. B.. II, pp. 349-5o. 

12 
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whom I had the pleasure of introducing to this Society, read a paper 
before it, entitled '' Portuguese Documents of the 17th and i8th Cen- 
turies relating to Parsees." The paper has, unfortunately not been 
published in our journal, on the ground, as alleged at the meeting, 
where it was read and where I was present, that the paper was not 
original, and contained merely a translation of several old Portuguese 
documents. I beg to submit, that the Portuguese documents are of 
some historical importance, not only from a Parsee point of view, but 
from the point of view of the war, then raging, between the Portuguese 
and the Marathas ; and so, they ought to have been printed in the jour- 
nal of the Society, for a future reference for some historical facts. 
However, the Portuguese text of these documents has been published 
in the local Portuguese paper, Anglo-Lucitano.^ These Portuguese 
documents show, that the Parsees had no scruples to serve as soldiers, 
on account of the veneration, in which they held fire. They had 
served, not only as soldiers, under the Portuguese in the years 1738 
and 1739, but had also offered their services as volunteers to their 
Portuguese rulers. They had raised a special company of their own as 
volunteers, and two of them were made ensign and captain. While 
serving thus as soldiers, they did use fire-arms. 

2. Again, as to Erskine's allegation, that they hesitated to extin- 
guish the great fire of 1803 until the time when their own houses and 
property were in danger, we find from Khan Bahadur Bomanjee 
Byramjee Patel's Parsee Prakilsh,' that about 200 houses of the Parsees 
were actually burned at the time. Mr. Patel gives a long list of the 
Parsees whose houses were burned. So, it is not possible to believe 
that a large number of Parsee houseowners actually waited and 
watched and allowed their properties to be burned. 

The Desatir, which Mr. Erskine himself had translated from the text 
of Mulla Fcroze, in 1818, /.«?., one year before he read this paper, clearly 
permits the extinction of fires by water. 

It says: ** Reverence the four elements, yet do not therefore lay 
thyself under constraint. 

Commentary Although fire is the great illuminator 

in cases of necessity, you may extinguish it, but it must be 

with water."* 

' Vide its issues of 13th and 27th December 1902 and |rd, lOth and :4th January 1905. 

" Vol. I., p. 882. 

-* The Desatir or Sacred Writings of the Ancient Persian Propheth by Mulla Finit \m 
Kaus (i8tl), Vol. II., pp. 67-68. The Book of Shet. the Prophet of YasAn. (" Va kmmekmmm 
ha s£h-l^ch£ri 4trA Myad faru nUhanir\ The Gujarati Desatir of 1148. p. 129^ 
Mr. Pi^lonjee HAtaria's edition of X887, p. 93. 
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I wonder, how, in spite of this injunction, in a book, which he him» 
self had translated, Mr. Erskine says in the present paper, that the 
Parsees did not extinguish fires by water. 

3. Take another instance of Mr. Erskine's picture. He says : ** The 
dead body is dressed in clean but old clothes, and conveyed to the place 
of exposure on an iron bier ; for wood being the aliment of fire, it might, 
if wooden, be accidentally burned, and so the element of fire defiled."* 
Now, the fact, as stated by Erskine is correct, but the reason given is 
imaginary. The Parsees do not use wood in their biers, in the construc- 
tion of their towers, and in anything, with which the dead bodies are 
likely to come into contact, because, wood being porous, it is likely 
that it may at times contain germs of disease and so may spread 
infection. 

4. Take another statement of Mr. Erskine, which has misguided 
many a careless writer about the Parsees. He says : ** They watch 
the corpse, to see on which eye the vulture first seizes : if on the right 
eye, it is a fortunate sign."' Any ordinary visitor at the towers, if he 
were to look at a funeral, would say, that this statement is all imagin- 
ary, because nobody, not even the closest relations or friends, are 
allowed to go into the towers. So, how can they watch the alleged 
thing ? 

5. Again he says : **They place meat and drink near the body for 
three days, as during that time the soul is supposed to hover around in 
hopes of being re-united to it."* Now, as a matter of fact, the body is 
never kept in the house for more than one day. Then, how can meat 
and drink be placed before it ? The statement is all imaginary. What 
is done, is simply this, that for at least three days, the place in the 
house, where the corpse was placed for several hours, before being 
removed to the towers, is set apart, and the living do not pass over the 
spot for that time. That injunction is given from a sanitary point 
of view, that, if there be germs of disease hovering there, the living 
may not catch infection. The only thing placed there, is a few flowers, 
and a lamp is kept burning there. 

6. Again there is another misstatement of Erskine. He says : " The 
bearers are tied to each other by a piece of tape, to deter, as they allege, 
by their imion the wicked demons who hover round the body from defil- 
ing them."* As many must have observed in Bombay, the bearers are 
not tied to each other, but they simply hold a tape between them. The 
mourners, who follow the corpse, walking in pairs, similarly hold a 
handkerchief between them. This is as a mark and symbol of sympathy 

^ Transactions, L. S , B., II., p. 350. * /6/rf, p. 351, ^ /hid* ^ ZJ/V/, p. 350-51, 
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and mutual help. 1 would refer my readers, who want to understand 
the signiiication of the funeral ceremonies of the Parsees, to my paper 
entitled "The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and 
Explanation/' read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay and 
published in its Journal (Vol. II, No. 7, pp. 405-440). 

Coming to the last part of Mr. Erskine's paper, 2'/>., **The Antiquity of 
the Religious Opinions of the Parsees," Trans, II., p. 355), we find, that 
in the early part of his paper he brings down the antiquity of the Avesta 
to the time of Ardeshir Babegan, but places the origin of the existing 
usages of the Parsees in more ancient times. Now, as to the question 
of the antiquity of the Avesta, we find, that the question has under- 
gone, as it were, through several phases. There was a time, when Sir 
William Jones, on the publication of Anquetil Du Perron's works on 
the Zend .Avesta, said, that the Zend Avesta was a mere fabrication of 
the Parsce priests of India, and that Anquetil was simply duped by the 
priests of Surat. Sir W. Jones' views were soon exploded. After him, 
we find Mr. Krskine holding the same view in 1819, that the Avesta, 
as now extant, belonged to the time of Ardeshir BabegAn. This view 
has long since been exploded by eminent scholars of, what is term- 
ed, the A'cdic School, by scholars like Benfey, Roth and Haug. But 
Erskinc's view was again lately revived by the late lamented Dr. 
Darmesteter,' who was preceded in these views, to a certain extent, 
by his learned teacher, M. Br^al. Dr. Carmesteter had, to use the 
words of the late Prof. Max Miiller, " thrown a bomb-shell in the 
peaceful camp of Oriental scholars."^ Prof. Max Miiller and JDr. Mills 
in England, and Prof. Tiele and other scholars in Germany have restored 
that peace again. 

Mr. Krskine's views on the Antiquity of the Avesta, which he brings 
down to the time of Ardeshir BabegAn (Artaxerxes I.), have been well 
refuted by Mr. K. R. Cama in his Jartoshti Abhyas* (i.e., Zoroastrian 
studies). Mr. Cama's principal argument is, that, while reviving the 
Zoroastrian literature, Ardeshir BabegAn had given no instructions to 
add extrancoas or new matter to what had come down traditionally 
from father to son. Even, if he had given such instructions, the 
learned of the time had not the ability or power to do so, because 
the Avesta language was then well nigh dead. That even the most 
learned of the times, were not capable of writing religious and 
philosophical subjects in the Avesta language, is proved from the fiact, 
that it appears from some parts of their Pahlavi translations, that 

» Le Zend .\vesta. Tome III. Preface. The Vendidad, S. B. E., Vol. IV. 2nd Ed., Introduction. 
" Prof. MaxMUlIcr in the " Contemporary Re\'icw'" of December 189?. 

=• No. 11.. pp. 49-5 2- 
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ihey were not sufficiently able to grasp the original Avesta. So, they 
have honestly said at times ** \k raoshan," /.<?., the particular points are 
not clear to them. 

Mr. Cama*s second argument is, that in the Farvardin Yasht of the 
Avesta, we find no names of personages after the Kiy^nian times. This 
fact shows, that the extant Avesta writings were written before Ardeshir 
Babegdn's time. 

I have described and refuted Prof. Darmesteter's views, which re-echo 
some of Mr. Erskine's views, in a paper, entitled **The Antiquity of the 
Avesta," read before our Society* on 26th June 1896. 

Transactions f L. 5., 5., //^ pp. 362-398. 25/A A/ay 1819. 

The Dabist^n and the Des^tir are two Persian books, which had 

drawn a good deal of attention of the scholars 

•«0n the aiithantioi^ of ttie ^^ Persian literature, history and religion in 
Oentlr, with ramarfct on the ^ r ^i. i * ^ fr , . 

aooount of the Mahatadl the early part of the last century. Had it 

reHflrion oontainod In the not been for the honoured name of Sir 
Mtotan.*' in a lottM^ to William Jones, ** the Columbus of the new 
!!li!!^!!!^^^ MiilT" Old World of Sanskrit and Persian litera- 
ture," they would not have perhaps drawn 
that attention. Sir William Jones attached a good deal of importance 
to them, especially to the Dabist^n, from the historical point of view. 
In his Asiatic Researches,' he grew enthusiastic over the Dabist^n 
and called its discovery ** a fortunate discovery," as dissipating a 
cloud and casting '* a gleam of light in the primeval history of IrAn 
and of the human race " of which he ** had long despaired and which 
could hardly have dawned from any other quarter."' No wonder that 
Sir W. Jones grew enthusiastic over this newly discovered book, 
because, it mentioned the rule of some other dynasties over the throne 
of Persia, previous to the first Peshd&dian dynasty, referred to by 
Firdousi and other authors. 

The Dabist^n refers to the Des^tir, as a book sent by God^ and as the 
** Venerable DesAtir "* and speaks of its language as the '* celestial 
language."* The only copy of this book was found in the possession of 
Dastur Molla Fero^e, whose father, KAus, is said to have brought it 
from Persia.' 

' Journal, Vol. XIX, pp. 163-87. This paper has been translated into French and published 
in the " Revue de 1' Histoire des Religions." 

' Vol. II, pp. 4l^. The Sixth Discourse on the Persians, delivered on 19th February 1789. 

' /Wrf, p. 4a. * The Dabistan by Shea and Trover (184J), Vol I., p. ac. 

'* /foV, p. 44. "^ Ibidip. I S3. ' The Desatir (181S ) Preface, p. vii. 

The text and translation, published in GujarSti in i348 by Mulla Kaikobdd. Preface p. ix. 
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Sir W. Jones having spoken so enthusiastically of the Dabistan, the 
Desfitir, referred to in it, also rose in great estimation, and, as Erstdne 
says, **it now became an object of particular curiosity to discover the 
Dcsfttir . . . . and the Honourable Jonathan Duncan, Esq., the 
late Governor of Bombay, considered himself as supremely fortunate in 
having at length made the longed-for discovery.*'^ Governor Duncan, 
who knew Persian well, requested Mulla Feroze ** to show it to no 
person whatever, and having undertaken a translation of it, continued 
to prosecute his work, at intervals, for several years, intending on his 
return to England to present it to His Majesty as the most valuable 
tribute which he could bring from the East."' 

Even, Marquis of Hastings referred very enthusiastically to its dis- 
covery, at the time of his ** public visitation of the College of Fort 
William on the 15th July 1816."* Among the literary notices of that 
year he noticed it as a ** literary curiosity."^ The Governor, the 
Hon*ble Jonathan Duncan, died before finishing his work,^ and so, later 
on, Sir John Malcolm, the next Governor, asked William Erskine to 
translate the work. Before the translation was published, Erskine 
toi^k a notice of this ** new discovery '' in this paper, and ran down the 
book, and also the DabistAn, over which. Sir W. Jones had grown 
enthusiastic, as books of not much importance, and as books, throwing 
very little of authentic light upon the history and religion of ancient 
Persia. 

.Mr. Krskine's paper gives an excellent outline of the Des&tir, and is, 
even now, worth reading for those, who do not wish to go through the 
whole book. Again, his views both on the DabistAn and the Des&tir, 
are, to a groat extent, correct. These books, though very useful in 
themselves, as they give an outline of the different faiths and beliefe, 
prevalent at one time or another, do not deser\'e that enthusiastic 
importance, which Sir W. Jones sought to attach to them, especially 
to the DabisiAn. from the point of \*iew of the history and religion of 
ancient Iran. 

Tlie Dabistan i> not original in much of its contents. 1 have shown 
in my piiper,^^ before this S^x^eiy, entitled ** The l^rsees at the Court of 
Akbar and Dastur Meherji Kana/' that, in its chapter on the Ildhi Din 
(Chap. X, Sev\ j^, it has copied verbatim, long extracts from Badaoni's 
.Muntakhab<il TavArikh. In the chapter on ** The Religion of Zoroaster** 
also it has cv*pied a gv\xl deal from the l^^esatir. 

• T ran taction;*, L. S«. R» 11 . (v joi. 

* :>iU, p. ^.91 TSc IVsatir («?iS A I>.) Ptvfaor. pw viii. Th* V«u,iardti «Jitkm of tU^ 
kVvtjuv. p^ iv ' n»< IVsatir v^it:* .VIV. I. FWfeux^ p^ \^ • Hid. 

'^. i\ xi.i. ?.x»n«I. R K. R. .\. S., VoL XXI, N\x LVIIl. 
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Now, what is it, that. the Des^tir wants to teach us ? It is something, 
that is Zoroastrian, and something, that is Brahminic and Budhistic. 
It is, to a certain extent, sufeistic in its teachings. It contains the mystic 
ideas found in Zoroastrianism, Brahaminism and Budhism. It is a book 
of a certain sect of believers, whoj now and then, appear in different 
countries and in different ages, and who look to, what is called, the 
esoteric, side of things, as opposed to the exoteric, and who look to 
the mystic side of almost all religions for their elements of belief. 
Erskine's estimate of the Des^tir is well nigh correct, when he says : 
" Far from regarding the doctrines of the Des^tir and the historical 
narrative of the DabistAn as resting on unexceptionable authority. . . . 
I consider the whole of the peculiar doctrines ascribed to Mahabad 
and Hoshang as being borrowed from the mystical doctrines of the 
Persian Sufis, and from the Ascetic tenets and practices of the Yogis 
and Sanyasis of India, who drew many of their opinions from the 
Vedanti School."^ 

Then, as to the time, when these doctrines existed, Erskine says : 
'M regard them as having had no existence before the timeof Azer- 
Keiwan and his disciples in the reigns of Akbar and Jehangir.'*' But, it 
seems, that though these doctrines may have been reduced to some 
form much later, they existed in one shape or another, and in one 
country or another, in much older times. For example, that doctrine 
of tlie DesAtir, which says, that the planets, the fixed stars, the 
elements, and the animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms have their 
intelligences, their guardian angels, their protectors, that all nature is 
full of the guardian souls, and that ''every genus and every specie has 
its guardian,"' reminds us of Plato's philosophy about the *' Ideas " of 
things in Nature, and of the Avesta philosophy of the Far6hars. 

Sir W. Jones had, as said above, at one time, doubted the authenti- 
city of the Zend Avesta, brought to light by Anquetil Du Perron, and 
said, that it was a forgery and that Anquetil was duped by the Parsee 
priests of Surat. His theory was very shortly proved to be wrong. 
Then, as it were, as the fate would have it, his own turn came next, 
and his Desatir, to which he attached great importance, as having been 
referred to in the Dabist^n, which he brought to light with a flourish of 
trumpets in his sixth annual discourse at the Bengal Asiatic Society,* 
had to stand the heavy fire of several Oriental scholars, as to whether, 
it or its language was a forgery or not. Erskine, in this paper, 
declared its language to be a ** late invention."* 

^ Transactions. L. S., B„ II., p. 39I. * Ibid, ^ thid, p. I75. 

* Asiatic Researches^ Vol. II, pp. 43-66. * Transactions, L. S., B., II., p. J8:. 
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Mr. Norris followed suit, and in a letter, dated ist July 1820, published 
in the Asiatic Journal,* said that its language was " nothing more than 
Deri disguised.**'' After a long philological comparison, he says that 
'* the boasted MahAbadian language which was spoken in Iran long 
before the establishment of the FishdAdian monarchy and in which we 
were to expect the parent of the Sanscrit, the Zend, and the Parsi, is 
nothing more than a jargon, which was invented, in all probability, by 
the professors of the faith of Hosheng."* ** As to the time, at which the 
Desatir was really written," Mr. Norris hazards a conjecture, that it was 
** a fabrication of the 7th Century, to have been occasioned by the 
introduction of the Mohammedan faith into Persia, to have been setup 
as a rival to the Koran, and to have been intended to counteract the 
influence of a book which was preferredly received from heaven, and 
which was likely on that occasion to make a great impression on the 
minds of the people. '** 

Silvestre de Sacy also followed suit, and in the Journal tie Debats of 
February 1821, decided against its antiquity.*^ William von Schlegel 
called it a ** refined forgery."** In 1843 it found a defender in 
Anthony Troyer. ' 

I would here draw the attention of my readers, to a very excellent 
paper by Mr. Sheriarjee DadAbhoy BroachA, a very learned Oriental 
scholar of our city, entitled ** The DesAtir, " read before the Oriental 
Congress at Geneva in 1894, and also read before the Jarthoshti IMn-ni- 
Khol KarnAri Mandli (/. e. , Society for enquiring into Zoroastrian 
studies)*^ in August and September 1894. The paper is not as yet 
published in full. It gives an excellent outline of the contents of the 
DesAtir, and shows, how far its doctrines agree with, or differ from, 
those of the Avesta. It also shows, on philological grounds, that its 
language is not old, but very recent. Mr. Shcriarji thus sums up 
liis views : — 

** With these few observations— religious, historical and linguistic— H)n 
the DesAtir, we will now bring this essay to a close. After a careful 
examination of the book, we cannot but come to the conclusion that it 
is erroneous to reckon it as one of the genuine Zoroastrian writings. 
For it is neither coeval with the Avesta nor with the writings of the 
earlier Sassanian times, but is decidedly a production of still later 

^ The Anatic Journal for November 1820, VoL X, pp. 421-4^ Mr. Norrn*ii article w 
quoted at full length in Mulla Kaikobad's GiOarftti edition of 1848 A. D. Prefecc. pp. xK-xlviL 
" /3i<f, p. 421. The Gujarftti edition of 1848, p. 41. 
* Und^ p. 42s. The Gujarftti edition, p. 46. 
** Ihid^ p. 4jo. thid.^ The Gujar&ti edition, p. 47. 

"^ The Dabistan, by Shea and Troyer. Preface, p. xxxvi. ** Ihid, p. xlr. 
' Ihid, pp. xix-lxv. Vide the printed Report of the Sodety (190S), ppi 110-24. 
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times. Although its teaching is professedly antagonistic to the Mosaic, 
the Christian, the Manikian, the Mazdakian and the Mohammedan 
doctrines, it does not also wholly agree with all the doctrines of Zoro- 
astrianism. Its tendency is more towards the Hindu, Budhistic and 
Platonic philosophies. For example, it prohibits the use of animal 
flesh as food, and encourages asecticism, self-mortiBcation, celibacy and 
renouncement of the world. Its treatment of the dead body, by 
washing it with pure and rose-water, interring or burning it, is dia- 
metrically opposed to that of Zoroastrianism, to which all these methods 
are repugnant. It also considerably differs from Zoroastrian writings 
in points of chronology, mythology, and history ; and its so-called 
dsntdni or the celestial language is decidedly a conventional jargon 
composed of later Pehelvi, Persian, and Hindu dialects. The very 
syntax of the Desatir, betrays its later origin. When we consider all 
these, we cannot reckon it of the category of the reliable orthodox 
Zoroastrian writings. " 

I would not call the language of the Desatir, an intentional for- 
gery, to pass off the author's view in an affected old language. We 
must note, that it is not the author of the Desatir himself, who calls 
its language '* dsmdni^^ or heavenly. He writes, what we may 
generally call, a mystic book, based on sufeistic and mystic views 
of different communities. Such mystic writers always aim at a kind 
of secrecy in the expression of their doctrines. So, in this book also, 
the author used, what he thought to be, a mystic dialect, made up 
from the languages of the different religions, from whom he drew his 
mystic tenets. 

Transactions y L, 5., 5., ///, pp, 1-55. Read ^ist Aiigust 1819. 

This paper presents ** an inquiry . . . into the actual state of Persia 

during the 557 years which elapsed between 

"■emaii« o«tho ttete of ^^^ conquest of Alexander and the rise of 
vtnm from the battM of * • , . r^ , * .. 
Arbotain A.0. 331 tottie rtoo Ardashir Babegan," undertaken with a view 

of Aniaohir lalMeaii In A.D. that it *' may possibly contribute to the 
226." 9y Major Vano Ken- rectification of some errors which have been 

admitted into ancient history."* Some of 
these errors, which Kennedy proposes to rectify, are the following : — 

I. ** The supposition, that the Parthians were not Persians, and that 
they had attempted to extirpate the religion of Zoroaster." ^ 

II. The supposition ** that the Hindoos might have derived much 
of their science from the Greeks of Bactriana." "* 

' Transactionn, L. S., B. III., p. r. « Ibid. ^ Transactions L. S. B. III., p.i 
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In his previous paper, entitled ''Remarks on the Chronology of 
Persian History previous to the conquest of Persia by Alexander the 
Great," ' Major Kennedy ran down the ancient Greek and Roman 
classical writers and extolled the native Mahomedan writers, in matttrs 
appertaining to history. In this paper, he finds fault with the classical 
authors, even in the matter of their geographical knowledge. In 
support of his previous contention, vis.^ that the ancient classical 
authors were not authentic and correct, he quotes Strabo, and his 
quotation is worth noting here, to guide modern students, not to 
place implicit confidence in everything, that the classical authors say, 
and not to take all, that they say, as Gospel truth. Strabo, as quoted 
by Kennedy, says :— 

*' But neither has the truth respecting the Messagetae been ascer- 
tained by any author, nor can even much credit be given to what any 
authors have related of the ancient history of the Persians, Medes, and 
Syrians, on account of their simplicity and love of fable ; for, obser\ingt 
that the writers of fables were highly honoured, they too thought that 
they would render their works agreeable, if, under the form of history, 
they related what they never had seen or heard ; and on this account 
they studied only how to communicate wonder and pleasure : for one 
would sooner give credit to the heroic numbers of Hesiod, Homer, and 
the tragic poets, than to Ctesias, Herodotus, Hellanicus and stnitlar 
writers. Nor is it altogether safe to trust the most part of the authors 
who have written concerning Alexander : for they exaggerate both on 
account of the glory of Alexander, and of the difficulty there is in 
refuting relations of events which occurred at the extremity of Asia.*" 

Then, as to '* the geographical accounts of Persia which have been 
given by Greek writers," '' Kennedy proceeds to show, that they " are 
far from correct, as, when carefully examined, they do not agree with 
each other, and as they are not only inconsistent with the opinions of 
the natives, but also with probability." * 

As an illustration of this want, on their part, of correct geographical 
knowledge, Kennedy refers to the case of Strabo and Ptolemy, describ- 
ing " the Oxus and Jaxartes to have flowed into the Casfnan Sea.**' 
Now, the latest views of geographers have shown, that Kennedy was 
wrong in attributing ignorance to Strabo and Ptolemy, and that the 
ancient geographers were right It is true, that the Oxus does not &11 
at present, into the Caspian, but falls into the sea of Aral. But, modem 



^ Jbid, Vol. II.. pp. 115-162. Vide above pp. 171-76. ■ Ibid, Vol III., p. a. 

passage of Strabo occurs in his Bk. XT., Ch. VII.. t and 3. (Hamilton and Fidooner't tf»- 
.ition of 185O. Vol. II.. pp. 240-4I). 

" Ibid, p. 6. * Ibid, ^ nidt p. 4* 
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geographers have shown, that, at one time, the Oxus did fall into the 
Caspian. ^ 

The river Ardvi^ura of the Avesta, which some take to be a mythical 
river, can be identified with the Oxus. Some identify Oxus with 
the Vehrud"^ of the Zend Avesta, and take the names of the districts 
on its banks, ** Wakhan, Wakhst and Washgird " to be derived from 
the word Veh. But the identification of the Ardviqura with the 
Oxus seems to be correct. I think, that the very name Ardvi^ura 

may correspond with the name Oxus. Ardvi9ura -"^^ .j»^j^ may, 
by shortening the turn of its 'd* ^, be read as Arkvi^ura .jwji.** 

.-»'J>Aj. The last -*»J ra may have been dropped, as it sometimes 

happens. The word may be then Arkviqu. Now, Oxus is said to have 
derived its name, from one of its great tributaries, the ** Aksu.*' This 
Aksu seems to be a modified form of Arkvisu, in which the letter ** r " is 
latterly dropped. This Ardvicjura also is spoken of, in the Old Parsee 
books, as flowing into the sea Vouru-kasha, which is identified with 
the Caspian. 

I. Now, coming to the subject of the first of the two errors, which 
Kennedy proposes to rectify, vis.y that the Parthians'were not Zoroas- 
trians', he enters into the subject, at some length, in this paper. 
Those who make this supposition, seem to base their assertion, on the 
belief, that the Parthians were not Persians but Scythians. Strabo 
calls Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, a Scythian, but at 
the same time says that, ** according to others, he was a Bactrian." * 
Justin speaks of him as ** a man of uncertain origin." * 

Of the Parthians, Justin says : ** The Parthians . . . were originally 
exiles from Scythia. This is apparent from their very name ; for in the 
Scythian language exiles are called Parthiy ° 

So, it appears, that there has been some difference of opinion, since 
the very classical times, as to who Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian 
dynasty was. Gibbon' has taken the Parthian kings to be Scythians. 
Kennedy tries to prove, that they were Persians and not Scythians. 

' Vide my Essay on Avwtic Geography ( aH«|^l«fl ^\Vti ) in my ( »i^^| cr^ldHl 

t^^l'^l^l e5*t>ft, <35lien *H^ ^h\\\ AX-^ ) • 'A vestic Social Life, Geography and Article.^ 
of Faith," p. 191' Vide General Walker's article on ** Oxus " in the Encydopsedta Britannica, 
Vol. XV^III, p. 104. a Encyclopsedia Britannica. Ihid^ p. loi. 

^ Transactions, L. S.. B.j III., p. i. 

*The Geogrraohy of Strabo. Bk. XI. Ch. IX. 3. Hamilton and Falconer's Translation 
II. p. 351- 

= Justin's History of the World. Bk. XLI, Ch. IV. Revd. Watson's Translation of Justin. 
Cornelius Nepos and Eutropius (1853), p. 375. 

« Justin's Bk. XLI, Ch. I. Revd. Watsons Translation, Ibid, p. 171, 

' The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, Ch- VIII, Edition of 1845. Vol. I. p. 1I4. 
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Strabo and Justin, though they said, that it was not certain, whether 
Arsaces, the founder of the Parthian dynasty, was a Bactrian or a 
Persian, believed, that the Parthians, as a nation, were originally 
Scythians. Kennedy enquires into the two circumstances, which may 
have possibly led some to think that the Parthians were Scythians. 

1. The Parthian kings, when they went to war, had their armies 
accompanied by a '* numerous train of all descriptions of people which 
has invariably followed an Asiatic army ; and which to the well- 
disciplined Romans must have appeared much more like the emigration 
of a Scythian tribe than troops intended for battle."* 

2. The Scythians were good shooters. The Parthians were good 
shooters. * * A Parthian shot " has become proverbial. So, the 
Parthians were thought by some to be Scythians. But, we have the 
authority of Herodotus and others, to say, that the Persians also learnt 
archery from childhood. 

Now, then, if you admit, that the Parthians were not Scythians, but 
Persians, it follows, that they were Zoroastrians. Kennedy says on tliis 
point : ** That the Parthians were a rude people, averse to the customs 
and manners of the Persians, hostile to literature and science, and the 
oppressors of the faith of Zoroaster, are assumptions which rest on no 
other grounds whatever than the mere assertion of ancient authors, 
that the Parthians were Scythians." " 

Kennedy had no Pahlavi books before him to guide and assist him, 
but they support his contention. The Dinkard' names a king of the 
Parthian dynasty, Valkhash (Vologeses), who was not only a 
Zoroastrian, but a founder or the originator of the Zoroastrian 
Renaissance, which followed the dark age after Alexander, and which 
reached its zenith in the reign of Ardeshir BabegAn. 

We have also the authority of Tacitus, to say, that the family of this 
Valkhash was an orthodox priestly family. His brother Tiridates, 
the king of Armenia, was a king as well as a priest ; and so, when 
called to Rome by Nero, refused to go there by sea for some religious 
scruples. Tacitus says on this point : ** Neither would his brother 
Tiridates refuse coming to Rome to receive the Armenian diadem, but 
that the obligation of his priesthood withheld him ; he would, however, 
go to the standards and images of Caesar and there, in presence of 
the legions, solemnly receive the kingdom." ♦ Subsequently, when 
Tiridates did go to Rome, he went by land instead of by sea. It is 

^ Trannnctions, L> S.y B', III, p. ai. 
" Ibid, Transactions III, pp. 33-34.. ^ S. B. E., XXXVII, Wett, pt 413. 

* Works of Tadtus , Vol. I. The Annals, Bk. XV., p. S4. The Oxford TrentlaHon . 
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said, that even Valkhash, who himself also was a priest as well as a 
king, refused to go to Rome by sea, when called by Nero, and that the 
latter took this refusal as an insult. 

Thus, we see, that we have the authority of an old Farsee book, as well 
as that of a Roman writer, to say, that the Parthian kings were Zoroas- 
trians. But, there is no doubt, that during that dynasty, there was a 
good deal of indifference and scepticism. Hence, the necessity of the 
Renaissance, which began with Valkhash (Vologeses I.), grew under 
the fostering care of Ardeshir Babegan, and was continued by his son^ 
Shapur. 

II. On the subject of the second erroneous supposition, ?'/>., that the 
" Hindus might have derived much of their science from the Greeks 
of Bactriana," Kennedy's line of argument is this : The Greeks of 
Alexander and his successors did not remain long in Bactriana, and 
that they could not even influence Bactriana itself. How then, could 
they have influenced the Hindus through Bactriana ? 

Kennedy says, that, even during his short rule, Alexander did not 
subvert the customs, laws and religions of the Persians. One of 
Kennedy's arguments, to come to that conclusion, is, that the strength 
of Alexander's army could not allow him, even if he wished, to do so. 
He says : ** If the strength of Alexander's army be considered, it will 
be evident that this was the only policy which he could adopt with 
safety." * Kennedy enters into the statistics, given by classical writers, 
about the number of the army of Alexander and his successors, and 
says, that their number was not so large, as to permit them to subvert 
the customs and religion of Persia. The number of the army being 
small, it was their policy,not to excite the Persians to revolt, by interfering 
with their customs and religion. He says: ** It hence seems obvious that 
the conquest of Persia by the Greeks differs materially from every other 
conquest which is recorded in history. The lands of the vanquished 
were not divided amongst the principal leaders of the victorious army, 
nor was even the country occupied and its possession maintained 
by large bodies of troops. The Government alone, which had previously 

existed, was in appearance subverted The life of Alexander 

was too short to admit of his introducing any such changes ; and con- 
stant wars and consequent weakness prevented Antigonus and the Syrian 
kings frorp attempting any innovations Under such circum- 
stances, it cannot be supposed that they would attempt to subvert their 
customs, laws, or religion. On the contrary, it seems far more probable 

* Transactions, L. S., B., Ill, p. 8. 
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tha: thi fey Greeks who were scaiiered over the wide extent of Persia 
Tould assixmlaie themselves as much as possible to the natives, and 
that ihej would by intermarriages become, in the course of the second 
CT third generation, entirely blended and identified with them.** * 

*• I: there be any justice in these remarks, it will follow that Bactriana, 
after Theodotus in B.C. 255 declared himself independent, cannot in 

any sense of the word be considered as a Greek kingdom It is 

hence by no means improbable that the Bactrian kingdom might have 
been both extensive and flourishing. But it seems scarcely possible 
that the Greek troops, who were stationed in Bactriana, could have been 
in the slightest degree instrumental in diffusing either knowledge 
or science. It must always be recollected that they were left there in 
B.C. 327 : and that from the remoteness of their situation they were 
cut off from all communication with Greece. Nor does it appear from 
any ancient writer, that after -\lexandcr's transient invasion, any other 
Greek or Syrian army than that of Antiochus the Great ever penetrated 
into Khorasan. The descendants of the Greeks in Bactria, therefore, 
could possess no peculiar knowledge except such as they derived 
from their fathers ; and any observation must be superfluous to show 
that the rude soldier and the as rude officer were little likely to be 

acquainted with either literature or science It is most probable 

that, so far from being able to instruct either the Persians or Indians, 
they might have derived from them much more information than they 
could possibly communicate."* It is thus, that Kennedy argues. 
He then concludes, that it is an erroneous supposition to say, ** that 
the Hindus have derived much of their science from the Greeks of 
Bactriana.*' 

Now, the question, whetlier the Greek ci\*ilization influenced ancient 
India or the Indian civilization influenced Greece, is still a subject of 
difference of opinion.* Among the best latest writers, expressing the 
former opinion, was the late Gorman savant, Prof. Weber. Mr. V. A. 
Smith, in his latest book (The Eiirly History of India, from 600 B. C. to 
the Muhaniniadan Conquest, including the Invasion of Alexander the 
Great), thus sums up the other view: ''India was not Hellanized ; 
she continued to live her life of * splendid isolation * and soon forgot the 
passing of the Macedonian storm. " 

It appears, that the influence was mutual. India was influenced by 
the West, which, in its turn, was influenced by India. Among, what we 

' /bid , pp. 14*15* '^ Transactions 111, pp. I4-I7. 

' r/V/(? for this subject 0») •• Historj of Sanscrit Literature, ' by Macdondl, Chap. XVI. 

entitled Sanskrit Literature and the West. 

(b) Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. LVIII, Part L (1889), Mr. Smith's article 

on ''Gra'co-Roman Influence on the Civilization of Indin/' pp. i07-i98» Vol. LXI, Part I. 
pp. 50.76. 
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may call, the results of the permanent influence of the West upon 
India, we may include the following : — 

1. The Indian writing had a Semitic source. It is supposed to 

have been introduced into India in about 800 B.C. '' 

2. The rule, of about 80 years, of the Graeco-Bactrian princes, 

who began to conquer Western India in about 200 B.C., 
had a strong influence upon the coinage of the country. '^ 

3. The rule of about 300 years of the Scythian kings (120 B.C. to 

178 A.D.), called by the Indians, the Qakas, which is believed 
to be the Persian designation of the Scythians, is commemo- 
rated by the Caka era, which ** dates from 78 A.D., the 
inaugural year of Kanishka, the only famous king of this 
race."* The Jats, a tribe of the Punjab, are said to have 
been descended from these Scythians. 

Among some of the most certain results of the influence of India 
upon the West, may be mentioned the following : — 

1. The migration of Indian fables to the West. 

2. The migration of the Indian game of chess^ to the West, 

through Persia, in the time of Noshirwan (Chosroes I.). 

3. The influence of Indian thought upon Greek Philosophy. As 

striking instances of some possible influence of Indian 
thought upon the West, Dr. MacDonell gives the following 
doctrines : — 

(a) ** Some of the leading doctrines of the Eleatics, that 
God and the universe are one, that everything exist- 
ing in multiplicity has no reality, that thinking and 
being are identical, are all to be found in the philo- 
sophy ol the Upanishads and the Vedllnta system, 
which is its outcome. 

{b) **Again, the doctrine of Empedocles, that nothing can 
arise which has not existed before, and that nothing 
existing can be annihilated, has its exact parallel in 
the characteristic doctrine of the SAnkhya system 
about the eternity and indestructibility of matter. 

•* According to Greek tradition, Thales, Empedocles, Anaxagoras, 
Democritus, and others undertook journeys to Oriental countries in 
order to study philosophy. Hence there is at least the historical possi- 

^ MacDonell's Sanskrit Literature, pp. 16 and 408. '-^ Ibttf, p. 412. -' /did, p. 413. 

* Vide my paper before the B. B. R. A. S,, entitled " Firdousi on the Indinn Origrin <«f the 
Game of Chess." Journal, Vol. XIX, pp. 224-236. 
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bility of the Greeks having been influenced by Indian thought through 
Persia. "» 

(c) The Pythogorean doctrines of (a) the transmigration theory 
'■ b) and of the assumption of five elements, {c) his " theorem 
in geometry, (d) the prohibition as to eating beans, {e) the 
religio-philosophical character of the Pythogorean fraternity, 
(^f) and the mystical speculations of the Pythogorean school^ 
all have their close parallels in Ancient India."* Pythagoras^ 
is supposed to have learnt all these from Indians in Persia. 

{(f) The neo-Platonist philosophy is supposed to have been- 
influenced by the Sankhya system. 

{e) The same Silnkhya system influenced Christian Gnosticism in 
the 2nd and 3rd centuries. 

(/) Coming to nearer times, the pessimistic philosophy of Scho- 
penhauer was influenced by Indian thought expressed in the 
Upanishads. 

4. In science, (a) India has given the numerical figures to the West 

through the Arabs. 
(h) In Geometry, the West is supposed to have borrowed something 
from India. **The arrangement of the sacrificial ground and 
the construction of altars, according to very strict rules, the 
slightest deviation from which might cause the greatest 
disaster, '' at first led the Indians to primitive thoughts about 
Geometry. 

(r) In later times, even Indian Astronomy influenced the West 

through the Arabs. 
(//) The same was the case in Medical Science ; some of the Indian 

medical works were translated by the Arabs into the Arabic, 

and these translations had a certain influence upon Euro' 

pean medical science. 

5. Of the influence of Indian literature upon the West, Dr. 

MacDonell says: '*The intellectual debt of Europe to- 
Sanskrit literature has thus been undeniably great ; it may 
perhaps become greater still in the years that are to come. "* 

Weber thinks that the old literature of India was influenced by 
Greece. F'or example, the MahAbh^rata was influenced by Homer's 
Iliad. ^ Again, the Indian Drama was influenced by Greek plays, 
played in India during the time of the Greek invasion. But the ques- 
tion of this influence is not settled. 

^ MacDoncll's Sanskrit Literature, pp. 421-22. " /6id, p. 422. * /^u/f p. 427. 

* I'l'dr Principal MacMillan's Lecture on *' Indian and Homeric Poems in hh "The Globe 
Trotter in India and other Indian Studies" (i^9S). pp. 171*193. 
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Thus we see, that, in undervaluing the influence of the Greeks, 
Kennedy rather overshoots the mark. Though the rule of the Greeks 
in Persia and Bactriana was short, their influence in destroying the old 
state of affairs was not so little as Kennedy supposes. He says, that 
it was to the interest of Alexander, that, small as his army was, he 
should not disturb the religion and customs of the conquered people. 
Kennedy generally places greater faith in native sources than on 
classical authors. Now, he had not before him, the Pahlavi books of 
the Parsees to guide and assist him in this matter. They had not come 
to sufficient light at his time. More than one Pahlavi book has very 
clearly said, that Alexander destroyed the ancient literature, and with 
it, the religion of the country. It is for this reason, that they ' gener- 
ally speak of him as ** Gazasht^ Alexieder", i.e,^ ** the cursed Alex- 
ander. " They put him into the class of wicked men^ like Zoh^k and 
Afr^sidb, who devastated their country. It was true, that, as Kennedy 
says, it was to his interest, that he should preserve their religion and 
not disturb or excite their feelings, lest they may rise in rebellion. But, 
he sought other means to gain that end. A very interesting account 
of the correspondence, that passed between him and his tutor Aristotle, 
has been preserved in a letter of Tansar, the Vazir and headpriest of 
Ardeshir Babeg^n, to the king of Tabarist^n. The original Pahlavi 
has been lost, but its Persian translation has been preserved, though 
with a good deal of subsequent interpolations and additions. The late 
Prof. Darmesteter has given to the public the text of that Persian 
letter and its translation. ^ We learn from that letter, that in order 
to secure the above end, Alexander thought of putting to death the 
leading aristocracy of Persia whom he expected to rise in rebellion. 
But Aristotle prevented him from resorting to such a dastardly act, 
and advised him to divide Persia into different principalities and to set 
up a Persian nobleman to rule over it as an independent ruler. He 
said, that such independent rulers (Maluk-i-Taw^if) would fight among 
themselves for supremacy, and thus weaken themselves, so as never 
to be able to rise in open revolt against Alexander. Alexander did this. 
It is an interesting correspondence, and as it is not referred to by any 
classical writer, I will quote U here at some length. Alexander writes 
to Aristotle : — 

** Par la gr^ce de Dieu tout puissant nos affaires sont en bonne 
voie et je veux partir pour Tlnde, la Chine et 1* Extreme Orient. 
Mais je r^fl^chis que, si je laisse en vie les grands de la Perse, en 
men absence ils feront naitre des troubles qu'il sera diflficile de 
r^mer ; ils envahiront Roum et attaqueront nos provinces. Ce 

* Viraf-Nameh, ch.I, 3. » Journal Asiatique Neuvi^me S^rie, Tome III (Mars-Avril 

i«94)» pp. lis— «5o; (Mai-Juin 1894) pp. 502—555. 

»3 
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que je vois de mieux a faire, c'est de les faire perir tous et je pourrai 
alors, libre de toute inquietude, r<Saliser mes projets." ' 

Translation — By the j^race of the Almighty God, our affairs are 
getting on well, and I want to start for India, China, and the Extreme 
East. But I think, that if I will leave alive the great men of Persia, 
in my absence, they will create troubles which it will be difficult to 
suppress. They will invade Asia Minor and carry an attack over our 
provinces. What I think best to do, is to kill them all, and then 
being free from all anxiety, to realize my projects. 

Aristotle replied, ** It is an averred fact, that, in the world, 
the races of all climates are distinguished by an excellent trait, a 
talent, (and) a special superiority which is not found in the races of 
other climates. What distinguishes the Persians, is courage, bravery 
and prudence on the day of battle, qualities which form the most 
powerful instruments for sovereignty and success. If you will exter- 
minate them, you will destroy from this world, the best [nllar of 
talent, and once the great men have disappeared, thou shalt be un- 
avoidably forced to pass down to villains, the functions and the ranks 
of the great. Now, bear this in mind, that in this world, there is no 
evil, plague, revolt and pestilence, the action of which shall be so 
pernicious as the promotion of villains to the ranks of nobles. Take 
care then, turn away your bridle from this project, and in your accom- 
plished wisdom, cut off the tongue of the severity which carries (pain) 
and wounds more than the lance which slays a man, and for the sake 
of getting a little ease in this ephemeral life, do not go to lose 
your good name by following vague calculations, instead of the 

truth and certainty of religion and faith What you have 

to do, is to entrust the kingdom of Persia to these kings (/.t*., the petty 
kings of provinces), and to confer the crowns and thrones upon them, 
wherever you find them (fit), without giving to any one of them, the 
precedence or authority over others, in such a way, that every one rules 
like an independent prince. To bear the crown is a thing of which 
one mav be proud, and a chief, who has obtained the crown, does 
neither consent to pay tribute to anybody, nor to bend his head before 
another. This will create, then, among the petty kings, so much of 
discord, misunderstandings, competitions and disputes for the purpose 
of having power, so much of rivalry for the display and spread of their 
riches, so much of quarrels for the degree of respect, so much for the 
show of their followers, that they will have no leisure to take revenge 
against thee, and being absorbed in their own affairs, will no more think 
of the past. And when you will go to the furthest end of the world, 

^ Journal Asiatiquc Ncuvi^mc Scric, Tome III, p. S03 Cl894)» 
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every one of them will frighten his neighbour with thy power, with 
thy force, and with the threat of thy assistance, and there will be 
(enough of) security for thee and after thee. " * 

Firdousi"^ also refers to this fact, but there is one diflperence between 
what the Shah-nameh of Firdousi says, and what the letter of Tansar 
says. The letter of Tansar places the fact of this correspondence 
before Alexander's march to India, but the Shah-nAmeh places it after 
his return from India. 

Journal y B. B. R, A. 5., VoL /., pp, 167 — 191. 

It is the translation of a Persian book named Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, i>., 

'Translation from the Per- ^^e History of SanjAn, written in verse in 

•Ian, of the KioMh-i-Sanjan, 1600 A.D. Mr. Eastwick had translated it 

or History of the Arrival and at the request of Dr. Wilson, who has added 
Sotdsment of the Parsis in ti • . < ^* a i- e ^ 

India.*' By Lieut. E. B. East- ^ small mtroduction and a few foot-notes. 

wtok. with a few Annotations It is a very important book, as it describes a 
by the Rev. John Wilson, D.D., few events in the early history of the Parsees, 

sty. especially after their emigration to India. 

Dr. Wilson speaks of it as '* the most important document of the very 
meagre accounts possessed by the Parsis of the settlement of their 
forefathers in this country." "* The translation is fairly accurate, but 
requires correction in several places. Anquetil du Perron (1761 A.D.) 
has referred to it in his Zend Avesta (Tome I, Part I, pp. CCCXVIII 
— CCCXXIll) under the title of ** une petite Histoire en vers de la 
retraite des Persesdans 1' Inde," and has given a short summary of 
it. The book has since been translated into Gujar^ti in 1855 tinder the 
title of " il^iJl <l^i«*l^i aH«t«li n«llO>>i ^T%1 Hl^^fl^tH." Eastwick's trans- 
lation is, as yet, the only English translation, referred to by subse- 
quent writers on the subject. The text of the book is now being 
published in Bombay by Mr. M^nockji Rustomji Unw^lik in his 
Rev^yet of Di\rj\b Hormazdy^r. 

The most important event, referred to in it, is the fall of the town of 
SanjAn and the defeat and massacre of the Parsis at the hand of Alaf- 
kh^n, a general of SultAn Mahmud. Now, who was this Sultan 
MiUimud, and when did this event occur? Dr. Wilson, in a foot-note* 
to the above translation, says, it was SultAn Milhmud BigarhA who 
reigned in Gujarat from 1459 to 151 1 A.D. But the late Sir James Camp- 
bell, in his ''Bombay Gazetteer" (Vol. XIII, Part I, p. 250; Vol. IX, 
Pt. 2, p. 187), says that it was " Muhammad Shah or Ala-ud-din Khilji 

^ /6<V/)pp. 503 — 505. I translate from the French of Prof. Darmesteer. Vide my article 
" Alexandria and its Library " in the " East and West *' of October 1904 ( Vol. Ill 
No. 16 p. ioig-19 ), * Mohl V, p. 247. "* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., I., p. 167. * Ibid, p. x%u 
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( 1 295-131 5)." Sir James Campbell advances some arguments in favour 
of his views. But, I think, they are not valid, and that Dr. Wilson is 
quite correct in his view of taking the Sultan, as Sultan M^mud 
BigarhIL (Begadi). I do not wish to enter here, at any length, into the 
question. I have handled this question, at some length, in an article in 
the ** East and West" of July, 1903 (Vol. II, No. 21), entitled ** A few 
Events and their Dates in the Early History of the Parsees," and at 
full length in an article in the ** Zartoshti," an Anglo- Vernacular 
quarterly of Bombay, in its issues of 1904 (Vol. I, Nos. 3 and 4 ; Vol. II, 
Nos. 1-2 et seq.). The fort of ChampAnir, referred to in this Kisseh, 
is described at some length in a paper entitled * * Account of the 
Hill-Fort of Champaneir in Guzerat," by Capt. Miles. (Transactions, 
L. S. B., I, pp. 150—56, vide below p. 288.) 

As to the particular date of the abovementioned event. Dr. Wilson 
gives it as 1507,* but I think that it was 1494 A,D. 

In the text, there are the following couplets '^ : — 






Eastwick has translated them thus* — 

** In that time one among the faithful arose : 
There was none to equal him in those days. 

Dhewud was his name, and he resembled the blessing of 

marriage, 
For he brought encouragement to the faithful." 
Here, Eastwick has not properly understood the second of these two 
couplets. He says in a foot-note about the whole of the passage, that 
it ** is very obscure, and appears corrupt." * Again, in a foot-note on 
the word Dhewud, he finds fault with the text and says : ** This 
appears to be a mistake ; for, as below, the name should be Da war." ^ 

Now, the text is correct, and the passage is not obscure, as Eastwick 
has thought it to be. The thing is, that he has taken a proper noun 
in the second couplet, to be a common noun and the common noun 

to be a proper noun. The word •>^^«3 which he read " Dhewud,'* 

is not a proper noun, but is a common noun, and must be read 

^ Ibid. ^ Mr. M4nockji Rustomji Unw414's old manuscript of DSLtSA* Honnuzd>-Ar*a RevAyet, 
folio 547b, couplets 25 and rj. Lithographed Edition, Vol. II, p. 35a, couplets I3 aod IS* 
» Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. I., p. i«7» "• Ja-«. 1^37- * ^Wf ooU I. * IHd, note S. 
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dahyovad", which is the same as ** dahyopaf' and comes from A vesta 
''danghu-paiti. " It means * * a ruler or a chief. " Again, he has taken the 
proper noun ''Chkngk bin AsA" to be a common noun, and has translated 
it, as **the blessing of marriage." I am at a loss to understand, 
how Eastwick understood the word in this way. Perhaps, he read the 

word — or perhaps his manuscript gave the word as y L£ fG Uk (Ch^ng4 

Shilh), which is another form of the name of this personage, and .which 

is also written in some Rev^yets as y Lm /JCSa. Jangeh Sh^. He then 

perhaps mistook the word for Jan-sh^h or Sh4h-Jan, which is used in 
Parsee books for ' a bride.' The real interpretation of the second 
couplet is ** He was a leader and his name was Ch^ngd bin AslL." 

Now, a study of the dates of the chief events in the life of this 
ChXng'k bin As4 (or Ch^ng^ Sh<\h, as he is otherwise called in other 
books), as determined from other sources, enables us, not only to 
settle the question, as to who the abovenamed Sultan MMimud was, 
but also the date of the above event. 

I think, that this mistake of Eastwick in his translation, vis, , his 
taking Chdng^ Sh^ to be a common noun instead of a proper noun, 
is, to a certain extent, responsible for placing the learned author of the 
* 'Gazetteer" on a false track. * Had Eastwick given the name of Chkngk 
Shah in his translation, an inquisitive person like the author of the 
^'Gazetteer," who has mentioned the name of Ch^ng4 Sh^ in other 
matters, would have inquired into the history of the life of this man, 
and then, knowing the time when he lived, would not have conjectured 
that the Sultan Mdhmud was Ala-ud-din-KhUji. The name of Ch^nglL 
Sh^, which he knew and his date, would have prevented him from 
doing so. This is an instance, which shows, how a small word, if not 
properly translated, supplies faulty materials for history. Writers of 
history must look to the originals and not depend upon translations. 

There are several foot-notes in this paper by Dr. Wilson, written 
from a Christian point of view, which are not correct, and which I 
need not criticise here. 

fotirnaly B. B, R, A . .S*. , /. , pp. 293 — 302. 

As Mr. Bird says it was ** the conquests on the Indus, made by the 

Greek sovereigns of Bactria, the Seleucidae, 
triiniljnJlSMII! SlHi ^^^ Parthian and Sassanian kings of Persia," 
tiw teMiMt of the Botntay ^^^ introduced into India, and especially 
■raiMh of the Royal Aoiatio into that part called Indo-Scythia, " a variety 
Moty.'* ly Jamoo Bird, ^f ^^^j^g distinguished by Mythological de- 
vices." They are " ascribed to some of the 

^ He says : " The poetical account does not name the layman who pcrsuailed the priests 
to move the fire to Sanjan" (? NaAsari) (The Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. IX. Part II 
(1899) p. i8«n. I.) 
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generals, employed under the Seleucidae, and to the Parthian and 
Sassanian satraps of Persia " (Journal B. B. R. A. S. I., p. 293). 

The author says ' in this paper, on the authority of the Radjataran- 
gini,^ that, in about 319 A.D., the ruler of Ujain in Malw^ was 
Sriman Hersha Vikramaditya, and that he was the same as Shapur II. 
of Persia. He had ** instituted a persecution against the Manicheans 
and Christians throughout his dominions." 

We know from other sources, that some of the Manicheans, who had 
escaped to India in Shapur's time, had introduced into the country, 
especially into the south, many Persian coins. The Pahlavi inscrip- 
tions found in Southern India owe their existence to those Manichean 
refugees from Persia. P'or a more recent treatment of the question of 
the names of the deities on the Indo-Scythian coins treated in this 
paper, I would refer my readers to an excellent article of Dr. Aurel 
Stein, entitled **Zoroastrian Deities on Indo-Scythian Coins " in the 
Indian Antiquary (Vol. XVII, Part CCVII). Dr. Stein has re-printed 
this article in a separate pamphlet form in 1888. In connection with 
this paper, Mon. K. Druin's paper, entitled ** Le Nimbe et les Signes 
de TApothcose sur les Monnaies des rois Indo-Scythes'* in the * Revue 
Numismatique ' (Quatrieme Scrie Tome V, deuxieme trimestre 1901)" 
is worth reading. In connection with the subject of the ** Kavaem 
Khareno " represented on the gold coins, especially of Huvishka 
(Stein*s Zoroastrian Deities, p. 13) the nimbe, referred to by Mon. Druin, 
Prof. Wilhelm*s paper on 'kharennang* (quarenaiih) (Contribution a 
L'Interpretation de r:\vcsta1885, Extrait du Museon) may be read 
with advantage. 

Journal, B, B, R, A. S., II. ^pp, 151 — 165. 

In this paper, Rev. Mitchell gives an English translation of 

"Oritioai view of the Theo- ^^ Anquetil du Perron's article in his Zend 

loflrloal and Ceremonial eye- Avesta (Tome II., pp. 592-618), entitled 

tern of Zoroaeter. Trane- «* Systeme Ceremoniel et Moral des Livres 

lated from the Frenoh of ^ « . *, , , . 'a >■ 1 - ^ i. 

iUHp»t« du P«T«n -With Zends et Pehlvis, considcre en lui-in6ine. et 

Introductory Obeervatione." relativcmcnt au Systdme Theologique de ccs 
■y the Rev. J. Murray Mit- memes Livres. " The translation is preceded 
••'•"• by a short introduction, in which Rev. 

Mitchell looks with suspicion to the bona fides of /Vnquetil in his 
estimate of the Parsee religion. He says: ** Anquetil du Perron, in 

• Journal, B. B. R. A. S., I., p 296. 

'■' Vide " R4djatarangini, Histotrc des Kois du Kachmir". traduitc par M. Tuvjftr, 
Tome nil (185I), pp. 41. 65.^ 
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his expositions of the P^rsi religion, manifests a desire to exhibit it in 
as flattering a light as possible. He was naturally led to represent 
his own discovery in a favourable aspect, and the cutting sarcasms of 
Jones, Richardson, and others, who represented him as having risked 
his life, and wasted his time, to procure what was essentially worth- 
less, redoubled his desire to uphold the character of the Zand-Avast^. 
.... He earnestly labours, in the paper we now subjoin, to show 
that the doctrines and institutions of the Zand-Avast^ are consistent 
with reason ; — let the reader judge whether his success is equal to his 
zeal." ' Well, the cutting sarcasms of Sir W. Jones and Richardson, 
had, before the time when Rev. Mitchell wrote, been shown to be in 
themselves worthless. They said, that Anquetil was duped by the Parsee 
priests of Surat, who had passed on him some later writings as the 
scriptures of their ancient Iran. They have been proved to be wrong, 
and Anquetil's estimate of the religious system of Zoroaster has been 
since upheld by many an impartial critic. Anquetil has erred here and 
tliere in his observations and has erred a good deal in his translations ; 
but, that must not detract from the correctness of his general estimate 
of the religion. 

The study of the Avesta is interesting even to a Biblical student, not 
only for its moral system referred to by Anquetil, but for several other 
points. Prof. Jackson says on this point : ** To the Biblical student, 
the Avesta and the religion of Zoroaster have more than one distinct 
point of interest. It may fairly be said that the sacred books of no 
other people, outside the light of the great revelation, contain a clearer 
grasp of the ideas, of right and wrong, or a firmer faith in the import- 
ance of the purity alike of body and soul, a more ethical conception 
of duty (considering the early times), or a truer, nobler, more 
ideal belief in the resurrection of the body, the coming of a Saviour 
and of the rewards and punishments hereafter for the immortal soul, 
than are to be found in the scriptures of^ Ancient Iran, illuminated 
by the spirit of the great teacher himself, Zoroaster." (** Avesta, 
the Bible of Zoroaster," in the Biblical World of June 1893, 
pp. 420-21.) 

1 may say here, that the portion of .'\nquetirs work, translated in 
this paper by Rev. Mitchell, forms a part of the translation of a larger 
part of his work, published under the title of ** Extracts from the 
Narrative of Mons. Anquetil du Perron's Travels in India " by the 
late lamented Mr. Kavasji Edaiji Kanga, whose death last March all 
Avesta scholars deplore so much. 

• humml, B, B. R, A. S.. VoL //., pp. ta^^- 
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Journal II,, pp. 165- -175. 

The learned author of this discourse inaugurated, for the first time 

in the history of the Society, in 1844, i.e^^ 
"A disooui-M on the object forty years after its foundation, what he calls 
Z. .^STSl^ IZSS:; "tt'« time-honoured custom of other Societies, 
ami Scienoe ;" read at the to review at their Anniversary Meetings the 
Annhrersary Meetiiiflr of the intended objects and progress of their in- 
Ill ■' ^JL.^"^' ""Illlf quirtes." The custom has, since, been more 
the year 1844, by Jamee Bird, ^ ^ • .. 1. 1. .1. • -x *_ 
Esq honoured m its breach than m its observance, 

and I think, that it can very advantageously 
be revived. In this learned discourse of his, the author, the then 
Secretary of the Society, while speaking of the literature of Persia 
gives his view, or rather sums up the view, held at the time, 
about the origin of Pahlavi, Pazend and Zend. Even now, after 
the lapse of so many years, it is worth reading, as giving the then 
prevalent views on the subject of these languages. The author thus 
refers to Sir W. Jones' theory about the Zend being ** a forgery of 
modern times." He says : ** The testimony of so ancient an author as 
Masudi, that the book called Asta and its commentary the Pazend were 
in existence in his time, establishes the comparative antiquit}' of the 
Zend-Avasta, and that the language of it is not a forgery of modem 

times It is . . . more natural to conclude with Rask that 

Sanskrit was introduced, as a foreign language into India, from Aria 
or Iran, in preference to the supposition that it was brought from 
India into Persia."* 



Journal , B. B. R. A. .V., H.^pp, 251 — 263. 

This article is interesting for those, who want to know, how the 

cuneiform I n.cription.. I''''^"^^" Cuneiform Inscriptions were, one by 
Translated from the eighth one, deciphered, and what great difficulties 
volume of Hitter's Qeogra- their decipherment presented. This article 
^^'^ presents an idea of an early attempt to trans- 

late the first few lines of the Inscriptions of Darius at Behistun. This 
part of the inscription is written in the style of the 8th Chapter of 
the Yac^na, known among the modern Parsees as (•r>tqi*{l fHl«^) 
Jamvani hof\ i.e.y the prayer for saying grace before meals. It 
is the same, as that, which has been latterly deciphered, on the 
* * Chalouf column ", discovered by the late M. Lesseps, near the 
modern Suez Canal. 

^ Journal, B, B. R, A, S., II, p. l8i. 
" Die Erdkunde von Asian, von Karl Ritter (1846). 
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Journal, B, B, R, A, S,, /V,, pp, 216—241. March 1849 

and Fehfuaty 1852. 
Under this title the author presents two of his papers. 

I. He had read the first paper on 22nd March 1849 ' under the 

"Raoant Invwtigations In ^^^ ^^ *' ^ brief view of some recent 
Zand litaratura." ly the investigations of the Zend Avesta by Ger- 
■md. J. Mttrray Mitoliell. j^^n Orientalists." 

II. The second paper bears no particular title. It was read on 12th 
February 1852, and in tlie Proceedings of the Meeting of that date' it is 
said to be a paper on '* Zend Literature." Revd. Mitchell speaks of it 
as "A notice of the zealous and successful studies of two (Orientalists), 
whose names are already familiar — Professor Spiegel of Erlangen 
and Dr. Rudolph Roth."* 

The first of these two papers^ treats of the following papers by two 
German Orientalists : — 

(i) ** Studies on the Zend Avesta,"' by Dr. Spiegel. 

(2) '• The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran," by Dr. Roth." 

Revd. Mitchell gives a short description of the subjects treated by 
these Orientalists, and holds them, as supporting his views about 
Anquetil's version of the Zend Avesta and about the religious and 
moral system of the Parsees. 

I have referred in a previous part of this paper (pp. 200-1), to Rev. 
Mitchell's translation of Anquetil's views on the religious system of the 
Parsees. He did not agree with Anquetil, in the high estimation in 
which he held the system. So, in this paper, he quotes with approba- 
tion, Spiegel's views about the incorrectness of Anquetil's translation. 
But he forgets, that, in spite of incorrectness here and there in details 
in the matter of translation, the estimate formed by a person like 
Anquetil, from the books and from his experience, may be correct. 
Even after 50 years of more critical and philosophical study, it is not 
rare, to find scholars differing much in their translations of a number 
of passages. 

Tlie view expressed by Spiegel, in the paper referred to, about 
the Pahlavi language, differs from that of Westergaard, noted in this 
same volume. Westergaard, in a letter dated 21st July 185 1, and 
addressed to Dr. Wilson, expressed his opinion '* founded on a critical 
examination of the so-called Pehlivi writings, that they are not 

' Vide Extracts from the Proceedings of the Society for the meeting- held on aand March 
iSi49, Journal, VoL III., Part II., No. XIII.. p. 140. 

- Journal, B. B. R. A. S. IV .. p. 461. ^ Jlnd, p. ttf. 

' Ibidy pp. 3i6— 3S5< '* Ilndy p. St8. *^ thid, p. S3i. 
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in any Sasanian language, but merely in a dialect (probably the 
Kirmanian) of the modern Persian, disguised by the use of an 
imperfect alphabet," an opinion with which Dr. Wilson concurred.* 
Spiegel, on the other hand, was of opinion, that Pahlavi belonged 
^* to the era of the earlier Sassanian kings of Persia (from A.D. 226 
■onwards)" and he referred " the Pehlivi version of the Zendavesta 
to the same age """. Spiegel's study of Pahlavi was deeper than 
that of Westergaard's, and his opinion has proved to be correct. The 
following view of Spiegel, as noted in this article, deserves more than a 
passing notice : " Wholly apart from its use as a translation, as a relic 
of the Sassanian dynasty, it (the Pahlavi literature) is possessed of much 
historical value. The Sassanian epoch is one of the highest importance 
in the history of Asia — and of Asiatic mind; but, unhappily, it is 
involved in much obscurity. The science of History may expect to 
receive interesting contributions from the light which will be shed on 
that epoch from the study of the Pehlivi version of the Zendavesta, 
and the works connected with it. At that period, Persia by no means 
secluded herself from intercourse with foreign nations. Greek and 
Christian influences acted powerfully on the Persian mind ; and 
P;\rsiism, again, largely contributed to the opinions of the Gnostics 
and Manicheans. The Western influence acted on Persia in two modes ; 
the one, translation of Greek writers into Persian, the other, direct 
contact between the Persians and the Syrian Christians who were 
scattered in large numbers throughout the country."' 

Now, though the expectation of Spiegel, as to the science of History 
receiving interesting contributions, has not been greatly fultilled, still, 
the Pahlavi literature, that has since been brought to light, has not been 
without its value in great many ways. The Pahlavi literature, other 
than the Pahlavi translations, has presented a vivid picture of the 
In\nian life of the period, and has, at the same time, explained a good 
deal of, what we may call, the historical allusions of the Avesta. 
Again, it has shown, how far, that historical poem, the Sh^h-n&nieh of 
Firdousi, has rested, in many of its episodes, on the sure grounds of 
old reliable materials. 

As to the influence of the West on the East, /.^., Persia, we know, 
that it Is a question, on which there is much diflPerence of opinion. 
The question, as to how much the East influenced the West, and the 
West influenced the East, is not settled. But, this much can be said, 
that the later influence of the West — for example, that of Greece — 
was, to a certain extent, a reflex of what was once remitted by the 
East to the West.* Persia had, through the Greek translations of 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., IV., p. 153. - /bui, p. :i9- " /W^. P «2o. 

* J'lV/r .ibove pp. 192-94. , ..,. «^ 
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its books, at tlie time of Alexander's conquest, given something of 
its own to the West, and so, if the West, as typified by Greece, gave 
something back to it in later Sassanian times, it v^-as something 
of its own, to a great extent. In fact, it took up back, what was 
congenial to its own soil. 

Coming to the second subject of Rev. Mitchell's first paper, ?;/>., 
**The Legend of Feridun in India and Iran," we find Rev. Mitchell 
getting rather exultant. He says : **It has been well known for a 
considerable time that many of the technical religious terms occurring 
in the Veda are reproduced in the Zendavesta The identi- 
fication of proper names, thus happily commenced by Bopp and Lassen, 
lias been carried out by Dr. Roth, in the case of the word Feridun. . . 
Amid the confessedly inextricable confusion in which the primeval 
annals of Persia are involved, it has been fondly imagined that with 
him at all events we discern some traces of historic truth. . . Now, 
if the conclusions of the German critic be accordant with truth, 
Feridun ... is no historic personage at all — he is simply one of the 
deities acknowledged in remote times by the Aryan race."' Rev. 
Mitchell forgets, that the mere fact of a historic person being raised by 
later generations, or by the people of another country, into the position 
and dignity of a deity, does not make him less a historic person. 
Persia, the country of Feridun, has not made him a deity. India 
ha$ made him so. India will one day make — to a certain extent it has 
begun making — Her late Majesty a deity. So, will the later genera- 
tions of England look to her name with suspicion? As a recent 
writer says: "We have before our eyes, the fact, that the worship of the 
dead, or of men celebrated for their power, wisdom or piety, has 
always, and in all ages, been one of the predominant tendencies of 
human nature." " The same writer says : '* In the case of ancient 
profane history and tradition, it is evident that while fable and exag- 
geration would be almost certain to collect round the memories of 
celebrated persons, yet they are no proof that these persons never 
existed." 3 

In the second paper embodied in this article. Rev. Mitchell brings to 
the notice of the members of the Society, further studies of the same 
two abo Yemen tioned German Orientalists. Dr. Roth's article on the 
"Legend of Jamshid"* is in the same line, as that on the ** Legend of 
Feridun" referred to above. ^ 

'Jotiraal, B. B. R. A. S. IV. pp. i^i— 212, ^ '• The Worship of the Dead ' b\ a>l. J. 
Garnier, Preface, p^ via* 

Z" thtd, p. ▼!. ^ Journal, B, B. R. A. S., IV, p. its, 

^ I would refer my readers for my views on Jamshed, to my essay on Jamshed, in my 
(•'^Si ^^ 9H«) ^(t^l) " Jamshed, Haoma and Fire." 
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Of the ^evend articles of Dr. Spie^, icien e J tois dns pafKr, one is 

that on thtr * Legeod of Sam.""^ 

Spie^eKf treatiM; oa the i9tb C3iapter of the V'enfidid, icfciieJ to here, 
!!» interesting to the Parsis, as a defence from a learned Orieotafist. 
against the allegation, that the ancient Per^ans cxwadered ** Znii»iLQa 
Akarana,** r'.e., *' Endless Time"*, as the supreme deity. *' He oootends 
«'ith Miiller, that in the proper P^si system, there is no place for Zaurukn 
as the supreme d€:it\'.^' Rev. MitcheU has given here. Dr. Spiegid^s 
translation of a part of the 19th Chapter of the V'endidid, wfaidi coo- 
tain » the words " Zra\'ln .\karana,** and has compared his transfatinn 
with Mr. Framjee .Aspandiarji's and Anquetil's translations. Dr. Hang* 
refers to this qiie!»tion, briefly, in his " Essays on the Paras. ^ Mr. K. R. 
C'ama refers twice to this subject in his " Zartoshti .Abhy^^"" At firsf , 
he refers to Dr. SpiegeKs correct interpretation, referred to in this 
paper, and gives his views of the subject. He refers to the same sub- 
ject again\ when refuting the views of M. .Adolphe Franck', on the 
&ect of the Zervanites, referred to by the Armenian writer Esnick. This 
sect, at one time, believed in '* Zrav&na Akarana,'* but their belief has no 
foundation on the Avesta. The belief is also referred to in a later 
Persian treatise called Olma-i-IslAm. " 

Amon^ other questions, referred to in this paper, we find the foUow- 
ing :— 

I. Tk*> influence oj fudaism upon the Zorotistrian religion and vice 
versa. Rev. Murray Mitchell says on this subject : '• Our Oriental- 
ists arc not in general disposed to attribute so much influence to 
Judaism in the development of the PArsi system as the historical 
connexion between the Jews and Persians suggests as probable, 
and even necessary. The wide dissemination of Jews and Jewish 
opinions throughout the Roman Empire is an admitted fact .... 

' Str.'in);c to s.'i> , that I had he;ird at Cashmere, a good deal of this hero's Impend. Amoog 
this. I heard an alluhton to him. which is referred to in a Pahlavi work, and to which no re^ 
f'ereni'e is made \n a Persian biKik. I have referred to this matter, in my paper befiore oor 
Six:icty, entitkul " CaKlimere and the Ancient Persians." (B. B. R A. S. Vol. XIX* 
pp. 2i7— 24'<.) 

' Journal. B B. K. A. S., 1 V. p. 2x0, ' '* Essays on the Parsis." 2nd edition, p. 14. 

' F. Lajard has sufi^K'^sted, that the " circle ". found in some of the monumentJi of Perua. 
sii^niHed the Zrav.^na Akarana, referred to here. Vidr in Nouvcau Journal Asiatique* Tome 
XVI (Auut iHj 5), an article entitled " Sur I' em plot et la signnification du cercle oa de 1ft 
i-vuronne et du ;f/o6i? dans les repr(5scntations fif^urdes des divinit^s chald^ennes ou 
ennes et des diviniti-H persanes", p. I7t. 

* No. VI. pp. i?o 3.1*. " No. X, pp. 90—93* 

' Vide " French Views on Zoroastrianism," translated from the texts of M.Ado^ibe 
and M. Jules Oppert, by Mr. F. R. Vicaji (1866). 

** Vidr M. Blochet's very interesting brochure on this subject entitled ** Le LaTre iatitali 
L'OulamA-i-IslAm " C1898), pp. 18-19, published as a number of "Renie de L'HirtoifV dat 
Religions." Vide Fragtnens relatifs 4 la religpon de Zoroastre (1839) par M . MohU 
UlAm, pp. l*t. 
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We have no reason to befie«e the infliienoe of Jodatsm in Persia 
to have been less.**" 

We find, that not only OrientaKsfs, hot some of the Christian divines, 
baveoometo the condoskm* that the infliipnreoftfae Persian refigioo has 
been much more over Judaism than that of the latter upon the former. 
As iar as the Avesta is concerned, its JnAopnoe upon Judaism is un- 
doubtedly great. Possibly, some part of the later Pahlavi and Pazend 
literature vras, to a littie extent, infliienrfd by Hebrew thoughts. As 
an instance of the influence of Judaism on later Pazand literature. 
Dr. Darmesteter' points to a Jewish-Persian prayer. 

.Among the earlier writers, who said, that Judaism was« to a certain 
extent, indebted to Zoroastrianism, we find the names of Bunsen and 
Rhodes. Among the modem writers of this view, we find Dr. ChexTie^ 
and Dr. Mills*, who admit the Zoroastrian influence to a certain extent* 
Dr. Kofaut*s book on the subject is very interesting. ' Mr. K. R. Cama 
has referred to this subiect in his Jartoshti .AbhySs.* 

The quesdon referred to in this paper, whether the doctrine of Resur- 
rection is an original Avesta doctrine, or one borrowed by the Persians 
later on from the Hebrews, has been often discussed. Dr. Haug said : 
" It is not ascertained whether these doctrines were borrowed by the 
Parsis from the Jews, or by the Jews from the Parsis ; very likely neither 
IS the case, and in both these religions they seem to have sprung up 
independently ". ~ Later on/ he calls this " a genuine Zoroastrian doc- 
trine " resting on two passages of the Zamylkd Yasht. ' Further on * *' 
Haug refers to BumouPs discussion of the meaning of the words 
" Yava^ha, Yavatataecha,** referred to by Rev. Mitchell in this paper, * * 
and says : "In consequence of BurnouTs inquiries into the phrase 
Yava^ha YavatlLta^ha (which had been translated by Anquetil '*ttU 
the resurrection,'* but which means nothing but ** for ever and ever/*) 
the existence of such a doctrine in the Zend-Avesta was lately doubted. 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S. IV, p. 2^1, 

' *• Uoc Priire Juddo^Persane " par James Darmesteter (1891). 
Vide his " Oripn of the Psalter," pp. t7i. «8i, J93, &c. 

* ride his article entitled '' Zoroaster and Bible " in the Nineteenth Century of January i8q4 
and subsequent articles in various periodicals. His article in the Nineteenth Century has been 
translated by Mr. Dhunjeebhoy CoorlAv41A into Gujarftti and published in a book form under 
the title of " w^^^^t an^l 0(irfo(« " (1894). 

^ " The part taken by the Parsi religion .in the formation of Christianity and Judaism " 
translated from the German of the late Dr. Kohut, Bombay. 1899. Vide also " The Jewish 
Angdology and Demonology, based upon Parsism," Translated from the German v^f 
Dr. Alexander Kohut, by K. R. Cama, 1S81. 

*No VI, pp. J34 — 3J6 Vide my paper on " St. Michael of the Christians .ind Mithra 
of the Zoroastrians," read before the Oriental Congress at Hamburg ( Journal, AnthropoUv. 
fical Society, VoU VI, No. 5, p. 2J7> 

^ Haug^'s Essays on the Parsis, tnd Edition, p. 5. " Ibid, p. ti6. 

' Yt. XIX ix-l2and 89*90. **> Haug's Essays on the Parsis, and Edition, p. Jti. 

>* Journal. B. B. R. A. S. IV, p. aji. 
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But there is not the slightest reason for doubting it, as one 'may con- 
vince himself from the passage quoted in p. 217, where it is clearly 
stated that the dead shall rise sigain. That the resurrection of the dead 
was a common belief of the Magi, long before the commencement of 
our era, may be learned from the statement of Theopompos. Now 
the question arises, had Spitama Zarathushtra already pronounced 
this doctrine, which is one of the chief dogmas of Christianity, and of 
the Jewish and Mahomedan religions, or is it of later, perhaps foreign, 
origin ? Though in the Gathas there is no particular statement made 
of the resurrection of the dead, yet we find a phrase used which was 
afterwards always applied to signify the time of resurrection, and the 
restoration of all life that has been lost during the duration of creation. 
This is the expression frashem kerenaon ahum (Yas. XXX, 9). . . 
According to these statements, there can be no doubt that this important 
doctrine is a genuine Zoroastrian dogma, which developed itself natur- 
ally from Spitama Zarathushtra's sayings. There is not the slightest 
trace of its being borrowed from a foreign source."' 

Prof. Jackson also has referred to this question in his article on ** The 
Ancient Persian Doctrine of a Future Life" (The Biblical World of 
.August 1896, p. 157). Therein, he says: **A question may arise as to 
whether the Saviour-idea in Mazdaism was a tenet that was taught by 
Zoroaster himself, or whether it may not possibly be due to some in- 
fluence of the Messianic idea in Judaism . , . K metrical fragment of 
the Avesta (Frag. IV. 1-4), an extract from Yasht XIII. 89seq. and the 
well known passage in the Bundahishn . . . (Bd. XXX, i seq.), 
all lend their weight in ascribing this particular teaching to Zoroaster 
himself. The whole system of the faith appears to be built upon this 
tenet." He says the same thing, in his article on Resurrection in the 
American Oriental Society's Proceedings (April 1893, pp. XXXVlll- 
XXXIX). Therein he says that it '* was a tenet undoubtedly incul- 
cated by Zoroaster some centuries before the Christia era." 

Dr. Cheyne- seems to think that the Jewish doctrine of Resurrection 
was borrowed from the Zoroastrians.'' 

Prof. Graetz, in his " History of the Jews," ^ points to the 
following customs and beliefs, as borrowed from the IrAnians by the 
Jews : — 

I. Laws concerning purity and impurity. Graetz says :— "These 
laws would never have attained such far-spreading and extras 

' H.iug's Essays on the Parsis, 2nd Ed, pp. 31 2-1 J- 

-■ The Orijfiii and Religious contents of the Psalter by Dr. Cheyne C189I), pp. 40401. 

'"■ Vide Mr. K. R. Cama's Jartoshti AbhyAs, No. 5 PP- 288—302. 
Vide my papers on " AstodAn, " or '* A Persian Coffin said to be pxo yeftrs old, Ac.,** to 
the Journal, Bombay Anthropological Societj*. Vol. I, No. 7, pp. 426-^1 and on ** Belief about 
the Future of the Soul among the ancient Egjrptians and Persians,** Journal, B. B. R. A. S.^ 
Vol. XIX, pp. 3<>5«>J/4^ * Vol. I., p. 414 ei •-». 
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ordinary importance had it not been for the sojourn of the 
Judaeans during so many centuries in Persia." * 

2. *' Although the Judaeans resisted any alteration in their concep- 

tion of the Deity, still they could not prevent many of the 
ideas and customs of the Persians from gaining ground among 
the nation. They imagined that they were adding to the glory 
of God, if, in imitation of the Iranians, they surrounded Him 
with myriads of obedient servants. . . Like the Persians the 
Judaeans called the angels the holy watchers." ^ 

3. ** As the imagination of Yazatas had given the angels a Hebrew 

character and Hebrew names, so did it also introduce the bad 
spirits, or Daevas, among the Judaeans. Satan was a copy of 
Angro-Mainyus." * 

4. The idea of Heaven (Paradise) and Hell (Ge-Hinnom). ** Each 

individual was permitted to accept or to reject this doctrine."* 

5 "One belief emanating from the Iranian religion became part of 
the spiritual life of the Judaeans, until it grew at last to be a 
binding dogma ; it was that of the resurrection of the dead from 
their graves." ' 

II. One other question, referred to by Rev. Mitchell, in this paper, is 
that, of *• The Antiquity of the Avesta." Among the advanced opponents 
holding opposite views on the subject during these last 10 years, we 
have the distinguished names of the late Dr. Darmesteter and of Rev. 
Dr. Mills. I have examined Dr. Darmesteter *s views at some length in 
my paper on *' The Antiquity of the Avesta," read before our Society." 

Journal I'., pp. yj — 94, 21st April iS^^, 

This paper ''notices the coincidence, and at the same time discre- 

pancv. of several of the Zendic with the 
"The Ancient Iranian ^. ..' , , , . . .,* 

MytheteKy." A letter to the "^^^'^ legends; endeavours to trace their 
Bev. Dr. Wlleon, Honorary ongm to traditions of a primitive era of 
PreeMent of the Society. By phvsical and moral bliss, and to aspirations 
Prof. H. L. westersraam of ^^^ ^ renewal of happiness both in the pre- 
CopenhaflTon. y ^ A • 

sent and future life ; and points out their 

subsequent corruption in the interpretation of them as historical notices 
of kings, heroes and prophetical personages. The oldest of these 
legends aflfords an insight into the anti-historical time, when the 
Japhetic nations of Iran and India began to develope their religious 

> Ibid, p. 414.415- ' ^^^'^i PP- 415-16. ' /^v^j p- 416. 

' Ibid, p. 417. ■ /Aw'i P- 4i7-«8- 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX, pp. 26J— 287. This paper has been translated inU> 
French in the " Revue de L'Histoire des Rcligrions " of 1897, 
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&r<id hixiiu eziasemce, pisxdzig^ their on inierprezatiscs oc ibe pbeno- 
TTMiT^ 'A r^ture a^d :he viksLs oi the human souL The cacre osadem 
■-f 'J-jerr., :>*--, -j^h iifH ver}- incier*:, niajk a gro-wing e^trac^cisciii from 
;:»i«: a.-^thtrr 'A the :"»■; braraches of ie .Xriain r-ai5oc. ihie Indian and 
Pesr^ia- " 

Thrf: Cjiis^ti^n :?, vha-i is the order cf evoI::uoc ? i? :: ih«. ^^ne sug- 
gested Ir. Wsriicrgaard. /.f.. Do these legends hegin wiih "ir;ai£tioas of 
a prin;5*Jve era of physicaJ ar.d ir.oraJ bliss " and *" with aspirations for 
a rene**-;*! >f happiness. h?th in the present aj*d funire life" and end 
\7\ the:r >>ca]]ed "comipticn in the interxweiaiion of iheir. as historical 
n'Aiz>(s^ of kinijs, heroe* and prophetical personages " ? Or. do they begin 
with historical pers^na^es. and after some period. er.d with sn inter- 
pretation of them as illustrations of moral principles ? I am inclined 
Co agree with those who take the latter \iew. 

This paper of Prof. Westergaard, presents a few of the results of 
his study of comparative mythologj", — a study begun long before lum by 
Dr. Roth and others, and followed by Dr. SpiegeL We ha\-e referred 
(pp. 2^^ et Jtcq. } to Spiegel 's comparisons in this line, in our remarks on 
Rev. Murray Mitchell^ paper, entitled '* Recent Investigations in Zend 
Literature/*- Roth had already said, a few years ago, as pointed out by 
Westergaard, that Vima was " the symbolic representation of the golden 
age, with all the blessings of abundance and peace.'*' Westergaaid 
agrees with him in this view, and says something more. He says : 
" Vima certainly i^ the symbolic representation of the golden age, or (as 
every man has his golden age, however short it may be) the s^'oibolical 
emblem of the happiest time of man, the brightest state of life, but 
only a<> far as this depends on the earthly or material well-being, 
furnished by the physical blessings of nature ; because \lma, being, 
as wc may remember, unable to bestow on man the holy word, or 
knowledge of God, he could not be the symbolical expression of that 
happiness which is unattainable without that knowledge. The same 
original idea was, in my opinion, connected by the Indians with their 
Yama ; he, toD, likewise, was a symbolical representation of the golden 
age, an emblem of the happiest and brightest state of man. But, 
though the Hindu embraced life and its blessings with as much loving 
attiichment as all other earthly creatures, he was less ensnared by its 
pleasures ; for his depth of thought, and serious disposition of mind, led 
him to form a more correct estimate cf the transitory nature of earthly 
enjoyment. His attention was, therefore, turned to the life beyond 
death : it was there he sought for, and there first he found his real 

' Abfftract pvcn in Journal* B. B. R. .\. S., V., p. jS> 

■ Journal, B. B. R. A. S. IV, pp. aiMi* */M/. V. p. 8c. 
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home. . . . There, and there only, he found the real golden age.** ' 
We have quoted Westergaard at some lengthy to show, that, what one 
can infer from this passage is this, that while the Iranian's was a prac-r 
tical frame of mind, the Indian's was a contemplative or 4reamy frajua 
of mind. Prof. Max Mliller says about the contemplative mipd of tb^ 
Hindu : *' The Aryan nations who pursued a north-westerly direction^ 
stand before us in history as the principal nations of ncM-th-wes^ern Asia 
and Europe. They have been the prominent actors in the great drama 
of history, and have carried to their fullest growth all the elements of 
active life with which our nature is endowed. . . . His (Hindu's) 
mind was like the lotus leaf after a shower of rain has passed over it ; hi9 
character remained the same, passive, meditative, quiet, and thoughtr 
ful. . . . The ancient Hindus were a nation of philosophers." '^ 

Legends have generally a frame work or foundation of historical truth 
under them. In whatever light you look to the legend of the IrAnian 
Yima or Jamshed, you iind, that in the Iranian literature, he is made to 
acton the plane of this world. It is the Indian mind that has raised 
Yama to the plane of the other world. Yima was a mortal in the eye 
of an Iranian. It were the Indians, who exalted Yama to the higher 
heavens and made him a god. So, in all such cases, when you con- 
sider, whether the heroes of such Iranian legends really existed or not 
at one time, you must not be guided by what is said of them in the 
Vedic literature, but you must look to them only from the standpoint 
of Iranian literature. The contemplative mind of a Hindu may have 
latterly raised the personage to a higher plane. I have alluded to 
this point in my remarks on the ** Legend of Feridun,'* referred toby 
Rev. Murray Mitchel, in his paper ^ based on the account of Feridun's 
legend sent to him by Spiegel. 

The fact, that in India, some of the heroes of these legends are 
raised to the dignity of ** gods," has led some to take the view held by 
Westergaard. But the ways of looking to life in both these countries 
are different. It is the contemplative mind of a Hindu, and it is his 
dreamy, speculative, philosophic thoughts that have led him to exalt 
these mortals into gods. But the practical mind of an Iranian has 
never raised them to that dignity. 

Professor Jackson refers to a similar subject in a short note entitled 
'• On Mahd-Bharata III, 142. 35—45, an Echo of an old Hindu-Persian 
legend," in the American Oriental Society's Proceedings (April 1896, 
Vol. XVII, pp, 185-87). Therein, he says, that in this matter " Persia 
may serve to throw a side-light upon the Mahi\-Bharata (p. 185)." 

^ Ibid., pp. 80^1. 

'^ MaxMUller's Chips from a German Workshop (liid Edition, 1880), Vol. I, pp. 65-66. 

^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S. IV. pp. «i6-4t. Vufe supra, p. 905. 
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Anyhow, the whole of Westergaard's article is very interesting for 
those, who want to compare the picture of old Arian heroes, as given in 
the Irftnian literature, with that given in the Indian literature. " Look 
to this picture and to that," and form your opinion about the questioo, 
as to how legends are evolved. His paper is, as it were, a paper on "The 
Evolution of Legends." He connects the several separate stories and 
unites them into a whole. He says : " These natural fables, which I have 
severally examined, — these m}thological representations of the condition 
and movements of nature and mankind, — assumed, in the course of 
time, a more sensible, bodily, and human shape ; and thus Jemshid, 
Feridun, Gersh^p merely appear as purely human kings and earthly 
heroes in the later traditional histor>- of Persia. .... They really 
combine to compose one idea, being the several parts of one image, 
under which the ancient Iranians, twenty-Bve centuries or more ago, 
tried to represent their views of the earthly happiness and phydcal 
welfare of man, of the contending powers of nature contributive to, 
or destructive of, his happiness, and of the combat necessary to secure 
it and restore it when lost by man's own transgression." ' 

Journal, F, pp. 95-108, 2otk /anuafy 1853. 

In this paper, Romer tries to show, that the connections of the Persian, 
" irtar iiottoM «r rmtan P^^P^'^b' so-called, in which Flrdoust and 
and of tiM huiguas* oftOed other subsequent authors wrote, with the 
zmnd.- WgMim IMMT, Esq., other old languages of Ir^n '7i>., Zend, 
'•""•Hr ^'— '''y ^ **^ the language of th e Achemenian Inscriptions, 
thmmmi. Or. Wilton. ^^ Sassanian Pahlavi of the Inscriptions of 

H£lji4bdd and other places, the Pahlavi of 
books, the Pazend, and the language of the Des^tir) " are exceedingly 
remote and insignificant, and by no means of the character long aU^;ed 
by the able and zealous Orientalists of the Continent."' 

As to the Zend, he disputes its claim to genuineness " as resting on 
insufficient g^unds, particularly as no vestiges of it as a language 
ever spoken can be found ; its historical connections cannot be traced ; 
its structure and form are entirely diverse from the Persian, especially 
in its having inflexions, while the Persian has none ; its literature is 
frivolous and absurd in its character ; and its undoubted relations to 
the Sanskrit seem artificial and suspicious."* 

Though, nearly half a century had elapsed, since Sir W. Jones 
doubted the authenticity of the Zend, and though philologists, like Bopp 
and Burnouf, had tried to prove the authenticity and antiquity of dw 

* lUd., v., p. 91. 
* Romer's views at tummed up by Wflson. JournaU B. B. R. A. S.» V., p. 95.' 

* /Mtf.. J.. B. B. R. A. S., v., p. 95. 
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Avesta, stilL there were some Orientalists, who continued to doubt its 
authenticity and antiquity. Among those, one was Mr. Romer. He 
seems to have depended much upon his knowledge of modern Persian, 
Of that knowledge also, he does not seem to have made great use. 
For example, in his arguments against the antiquity of the Zend 
Avesta, he quotes Kennedy, who also depended for his views upon his 
knowledge of Persian and not upon that of Zend itself. Romer thus 
quotes Kennedy in his support. '' But the sole authority on which the 
Zend and Pehlivi books depend is the tradition of the Pslrsis. 
Before, however, these traditions can be admitted as testimony, 
it must be satisfactorily proved that the Zendavesta and its Pehlivi 
translation actually existed at the time of the Arabian conquest, and 
that they have been carefully preserved until the present day by the 
P4rsis of Persia and India. But no proof has ever been adduced, nor 
has it been yet established, that the P^rsis of either country possess 
any well-authenticated traditions, which ascend uninterruptedly to that 
event. On the contrary, the silence of Tabari and Firdausi respecting 
them is a strong presumption that they were not invented at the time 
when these writers lived." ' 

We are surprised to find from this passage, how little use, botli 
Kennedy and Romer, have made of their knowledge of Persian, because 
Flrdousi has not, as said by them, remained silent, but has, on the other 
hand, made more than one reference to the fact, that the Zendavesta 
was prevalent in the times of the ancient Iranian kings. For example, 
Firdousi carries back the existence of the Zend Avesta, even to the 
time of Feridun. He says' : — 



Translation. -^Hq took his residence there, because Feridun had 
built (this) Kandez. He had built a fire-temple in Kandez and had 
written the Zend Avesta in gold over it (*>., over its walls). 

Firdousi refers to the Zend Avesta more than once (Vide in Mohl 
VH, p. 762, the word Zend Avesta). Again, Tabari also is not silent 
over this matter. He speaks of Zoroaster bringing the Zend Avesta in 
the court of King Gushtdsp.' 

Again, Firdousi now and then speaks of the Pahla^ language, and 
gives the Pahlavi renderings of some of the words he uses. For 
example, while speaking of Zoh^, he refers to his other name, Ba^var- 

^ Ihid., p. 100. * Mohl IV., iv aa, lU a2a-33 " Tabari par Zotenberg T., pp. 499-SOow 

*' U leur apporta (in livre qu*il8 appdlent Zendavesta" (p. 499). II apporta le Zendavesta " 
(p> 500). BTen Ma^oudi speaks of the Zend Avesta a^ Besta.(Ma<;oudi par B. de Meynard 
IL, pp. ia4Pia6, X67-68). 
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asp, and explains, what it means in Pahlavi. * Thus, we see, that both 
Firdousi and Tabari are not silent about the Zend Avesta and the 
Pahlavi. 

Again, Komer*s and Kennedy^s belief about the modern Persian, that 
*' it dates from remote antiquity *' and is " in exactly the same state at 
the present day as it was three thousand years ago," ' may now-a-da>'s 
be taken as a myth. There are several other statements of that kind 
in the paper. Mr. K. R. Cama has refuted, in his (v^Rlfcd «l9i|l|l) 
Jartoshti Abhyas' (/.<»., Zoroastrian Studies), some of the ^ews of 
Komer expressed in this paper, and also those of Kennedy* on the sub- 
ject of the Zend language. 

Dr. Wilson had reluiquished his early impressions, about the Zend 
Avesta being a fabrication, and was, later on, satisfied, that it was gen- 
uine. Romer hopes that he may reconsider the matter and come back to 
his earlier impressions. He says : ** It is to be regretted that Dr. Wilson, 
remembering Kennedy's tiliation of certain languages from Baby- 
lonian or Sanskrit, to the exclusion of Persian, did not abide by and 
work out his earliest impressions as to whence the fabricators of Zend 
drew the materials for their work. But as he has relinquished faith 
in the authenticity of Pehlivi, as will appear presently, he may posstUy 
undertake the task of a careful re-examination of the points which 
have satisfied him as to the genuineness of Zend.''^ 

With reference to this hope, to reconsider his views, Dr. Wilson states in 
his remarks on this paper, that his views of the Zend remained unchang- 
ed and were ** founded, not only on the analogies which it bears to most 
of the languages of the Indo-Germanic family, both near and remote, 
but also on various, though brief, geographical and historical allusions 
which it contains, and on certain analogies, and at the same time 
antagonisins, to the oldest forms of Hinduism, which it expresses.**" 

We find from a subsequent volume of the Journal of our Societ}' 
(Vol. VI., Abstract of the Society's Proceedings, loth September 1857, 
p. xxxviii), that Romer had, later on, published a paper, entitbd 
*' The Pahlavi of the Zend .Vvesta " in French in the Rex^ue d€ POrimf, 
In a letter dated 1 8th July 1857, with which he sends a copy of that 
Journal to our Society, he repeats his views and says : " It may not 
he doubted that remains of writings extant in the fifth centuo'i 
when the Armenian Bishop Essick carried on a religious controversy widi 
the Persian Magi, have, as shown by their agreement, furnished mate- 
rials for the composition of some parts of the sacred books of the Parsis, 

' Mohl I., p. 5^). - J., B. B. R. A. S., v., p. 97. =• No. II« pp^ si^i^t. 

' I V</tf> Kennedy's " RcMsarchcn into the Origin and Affinity of the Principal 
Aitia and Europe " (1828), ppw I59-9S* 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. V.. p. lot. « /HV.. p. 96. 
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whilst it is manifest, by the testimony of undisputed facts, that the 
languages named Zend and Pahlavi, in which these books are written, 
are artificial, not genuine, original, or indigenous tongues, at any time 
spoken by any people or nation known to history. At this conviction 
I have arrived after diligent, but, from circumstances, somewhat 
desultory search for truth." 

Books of Mahomedan history have said, that Caliph Omar had 
ordered the destruction of all Parsee books. The Parsees say, that 
Alexander the Great also had done the same. Romer attributes this, 
to the ignorance of historical facts among the Parsees of his time, and 
thinks that they gradually transferred the event, which happened at one 
time (the time of Arabian Conquest), to another time (the time of 
Macedonian Conquest). He says : **By the modern P^rsis, however, 
whose notions of history may be judged by the fact, this devastation 
of the learning and religious books of their ancestors is attributed to 
Alexander."' 

Well, it is not a case of transference of an event from one time 
to another. As a matter of fact, the event happened at both the times. 
Tlie Parsees have the authority of their ancient Pahlavi books', some 
of them written before the Arab Conquest, to say that Alexander 
destroyed their old books. He burnt one of their big State libraries, and 
his Greeks carried away, for translation, most of the books of another 
library'. Their Pahlavi books speak of this destruction in Alexander's 
time, and the Mahomedan books speak of the destruction at the time 
of the Arab conquest. 

Journal, B, B, R, A. 5., V-^pp. 478-91. April 1855. 

This is not a regular paper, but the report of a brief viva voce lecture 

on ** The Results of Recent Discovery in As- 
" RMearchas and Diacover- syria and Babylonia,'" by Sir Henry Rawlin- 
latJiiAaayriaandiabyionia." son, at a meeting, presided over by Lord 
%,8irH. 0. Rawunaon. Elphinstone, the then Governor of Bombay. 

The results of this discovery, he said, led to "an inquiry which involved 
the restoration of the history of Western Asia from the Patriarchal 
ages to the time of Cyrus,"* 

' Ibid., p. 96. 

" DinkardfBk. Ill, Haug's Introduction to " An Old Zand Pahlavi Glossary " by Dastur 
Dr. Hoshengjt, pp. xxxi-xxxviii. West's Dinkard, S. B. E., VoU XXXVII.. Introduc- 
tion, pp. XXX— xxxi. Dinkard, Bk. IV.. pp. 4x3-13. Ard^ Virif-Ndmeh, Chap. I, 1-Z5. 
Tansar's letter to the King of TabaristAn, Journal Asiatique, Neuvi^me S^rie, Tome III, 
(tS94>, p. 2i> (Iskander az ketAb i din i m4 dvAzdeh haz^r pust gAv besukht) p. 516. Vide my 
Ai3d4gdr4-ZarirAn, &c., pp. 55 and 134-^5. For the destruction of Parsee books by th« 
KtsAmy^viiU my article entitled "Alexandria and its Library "in the East and H>sl of 
October 1904 (Vol. Ill, No. J6), ppw ioa4-a5. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V., p. 478. * Ibid, 
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The Society was very fortunate in hearing this discourse from the lip9 
of that very great man, who has shed a lustre upon the names of great 
English discoverers and travellers in Western Asia. Sir Henry Rawlin- 
son illustrated his lecture, by exhibiting on the table of the Society, 
before he took them to England, '' a collection of antiquities which he 
had lately obtained in Chaldea, Assyria and Babylonia. • . . They 
. . . were intended to illustrate three distinct periods of histoiy. 
I. The most ancient class was Chaldean ; II. the second was Assjrrian ; 
III. and the third was Babylonian." ' Some of these antiquities seem 
to hiive been left by Rawlinson in the Museum of our Society. I will 
refer to them later on. 

1. The Assyrian monuments showed the interval between Ismi-Dagon 
of the known Chaldean kings and Senacherib to be 1 150 years. This 
Ismi-Dagon, however, was not the first monarch of the time, being 
preceded by several others, one of whom was Kadur Mapula, who 
was identified with the Chedorlaomer of the Scriptures. 

II. The second class of relics exhibited " belonged to the Assyrian 
period, which extended from the thirteenth century B. C. to the cap- 
ture of Nineveh in about B. C. 625 During the long 

period of Chaldean supremacy, Assyria occupied a very subordinate 
place in the civil polity of the East .... It was not probable that the 
Assyrians, like the Persians of a later age, had made a sudden 

stride from dependence to universal dominion It was at 

the commencement of the 9th century B. C. , shortly after the building 
of Samaria, that the Assyrians first undertook the subjugation of the 
countries on the Mediterranean ; and from that period to the extinction 
of the empire, the annals of Nineveh, running in a parallel line with 
Jewish history, presented a series of notices, which established in the 
most conclusive manner the authenticity of the Hebrew Scriptures." • 

We note in Rawlinson *s description of the monuments of the Assy- 
rian empire, that some of the rulers of that dynasty mutilated and 
defaced the monuments of their predecessors. I think, that Darius, 
the Achemenian king, must have become aware of this disgraceful con- 
duct on the part of some of the kings of the dynasties and of the 
countries, who had, at one time, held sway over his country, and, it is 
for this reason, that he Wiis so careful for inscribing his exploits on the 
mountain of Behistun, at a height not easily accessible. Not only tiiat, 
but he blessed, in the best way possible, and in the spirit of some of the 
benedictions of the Avesta, those who looked after, and took care of his. 
inscriptions, and cursed, in the worst way possible, and also in the Sf^rit 
and in the language of some passages of the Avesta, those who muU- 

» JbU, ■ Journal B. B. R. A* S. V.. pp. 4'^»-8o. 
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lated his inscriptions. Here is an instance of his benediction and curse 
for those, who preserved, and for those, who destroyed his inscriptions. 
We give these in the words of the translation of Rawlinson himself. ' 

He thus blesses those, who may bring his tablets to the notice of the 
public instead of concealing them. 

" If thou publish this tablet to the world, Ormazd shall be a friend 
to thee, and may thy offspring be numerous, and may thou be long- 
lived. "- 

He thus curses those who nlay conceal his records: *' If thou shalt 
conceal this record, thou shalt not be thyself recorded, may Ormazd 
be thy enemy, and may thou be childless." ' 

Among the relics, the most important were, according to Rawlinson, 
those of the time of Asshur-bani-pal, and they were " the inscribed clay 
tablets of baked clay forming portions of the Royal Library. The 
number of these tablets already exhumed could not be less than 10,000, 
and they appeared to embrace every branch of science known to the 
ancient Assyrians. They were especially valuable in affording explan- 
ations of the Assyrian system of writing, one class of them 

showing how the original pictorial figures had been degraded to char« 
acters, while others contained tables expressing the different syllabic 
values which were attached to each character, and a third class again 
presented elaborate lists of all the simple and compound ideographs of 
the language with their phonetic equivalents .... Without their aid 
.... the inscriptions would have continued to the present time to be 
for the most part unintelligible." * 

III. Coming to the Babylonian period of history, Rawlinson exhibited 
some original relics of this period, and said that " the united armies of 
the Medes and Babylonians, defeated, in about B.C. 625, the last king 
of Nineveh, Asshur-ebid-ilut."^ Most of the Babylonian relics in the 
museums of Europe belonged to Nebuchadnezzar* (the son of Nabo- 
polassar, who first won the victory over the Assyrians, and founded the 
Babylonian rule) who came to throne in B.C. 606. 

Now, we find from Persian books, that this Nebuchadnezzar was a 
general of king LohrAsp, the Aurvat-aspa of the Avesta, the father 
of GushtAsp, in whose reign Zoroaster is said to have flourished. 
Ma^oudi' says, that, according to some, he was a lieutenant of 

^ Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. Vol.X. Part III. (1847), PP* ^SO-'SCi cf, below p. aax, 
'' Ibid, p. 150, Behistun Inscriptions, Column IV, par. 10. ' Ibidf p. 251, Col. IV. par. ij:; 
* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., V., pp. 4^3-4^4- ' /^<V/, p. 414. 

<> The BOkht-Narshih of the Dinkard (Bk. V. ch. 1. 4.) S. B. E., Vol XLVII. ito. 
^ Bila^udi traduit parBarbier de Meynard I., p. 117. He further says : — " Plusieurs auteurs 
bten instniits de I'histoire dc la Pcrne prdtendent que Bokht-Nassar (Nebuchadnessar) fut le 

mereeMn (^ (j J ^J de Bohrasf (Lohrdsp), dans I'lrak et I'Ocddent, qu'il envahit la 

Sy prit J^rusatein et emm«ma les Itm^tites-efi.captivit^ (/M'^t Ht pp« is(-l a> 
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LohrAsp. Tabari also says that Nebuchadnezzar was a general of 
LohrAsp. * Now Babylonian history says that Nebuchadnezzar had 
destroyed Jerusalem. We have a reference to its destruction in the 
Palhavi Minokherad, but, there, we do not find the name of Nebuchad- 
nezzar as that of the destroyer of Jerusalem, but that of king Lohrftsp, 
whose general he was. The Minokherad says of king LohrA8p(Kai 
LohrAsp) : — 



Auriselam-i-VahudAn barA afrunt va YahudAn vashOpte va par- 
gandeh kard, i.e,, He destroyed the Jerusalem of the Jews, and 
dispersed and scattered the Jews. (Dastur D. P. Sanjana's Text, p. 47, 
Chap. XXVII, West. S. B. E., XXIV, p. 65. Vide Mr. Louis H. 
Gray's article ** Kai Lohrasp and Nebuchadnezzar'' in ** Wener Zcit- 
schrift fur die Kunde des Mor^.-mlandes " of 1904. pp. 291-98.) 

Rawlinson then describes the ruins of the *' Temple of the Seven 
Spheres," which he had excavated at the ruin named Birs Nimrud, 
which was situated in the vicinity of Babylon, and which some sus* 
pected to be the ruins of the Tower of Babel. Tlie temple was ** laid 
out in conformity with the Chaldean Planetary system, seven stages 
being erected one above the other, according to the order of the seven 
planets, and their stages being coloured after the hue of tlie planets to 
which they were respectively dedicated. Thus the lower stage belonging 
to Saturn was black ; the second sacred to Jupiter was orange ; the 
third or that of Mars, was red ; the fourth of the Sun, golden ; the 
fifth of Venus, white ; the sixth, of Mercury, blue ; and the seventh, 
of the Moon, a silvery green. ^ This temple was ** built by King 
Merodoch-adan-akhi at the close of the 12th Centurv B.C."' and 
repaired by Nebuchadnezzar in about B.C. 580. 

Then Rawlinson draws special attention to ** an isolated rmmpff 
. . totally at variance with ancient usage '*^ wherein "two klngi 
reigned at the same time in Babylon.'"' Nabodius, the father, had 
raised his son Bel-shar-ezer (Belshazzar of Daniel) to the throne during 
his lifetime. 

We note with satisfaction, that Rawlinson acknowledges in his lecture 
his obligations for the aid he had received from our Society's " exten- 
sive library."" 

The great importance, attached to Rawlinson *s discoveries and re- 
searches at the time by devout Christians, was thus expressed by 

' Tabari par Zotenbergr I. pp. 49i-4(»'- Partic, I., Chap. CV. 
» Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. V.. p. 485. •■* Ihid. 

'« iU/» p. 419. ^/A/V/. *ihid,p.^ 
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Dr. Wilson at the time. ** The great fact, that they went so far as they 
did to corroborate and illustrate the Hebrew scriptures, tended much 
to the confirmation and extended appreciation of tliose historical records, 
which, originally written by the pen of inspiration, were so dear to all 
our hearts. "' 

The Parsis attach the same importance to Kawlinson's discoveries 
from their point of view. These discoveries bring to vivid light, the 
history of their Achemenian kings, and supply materials to judge for 
them, in addition to the writings of Herodotus and other classical 
writers. They give us some clear glimpses into their religion. 

Whether these Achemenian kings were real Zoroastrians or not, is a 
question of some difference of opinion. The general opinion is, that they 
were Zoroastrians. Among those, who hold that the religion of the 
.Achemenians was different from that taught by the Avesta and observed 
by the Sassanians, though they all adored Ahura Mazda, we find the 
names of Spiegel, Harlez, Casartelli and several others. 

The late M. Harlez, in the introduction to his ** Avesta, Livre Sacre 
du Zoroastisme "'', says, that the two religions were separate. He sa 
"on pense g^n^ralement que TA vesta <^tait dej^ la code religieux de 
Tcmpire de Darius .... Un examen approfondi de la matiere 
nous autorite, pensons nous, a af!irmer que rien ne justifie cette assi- 
milation, que tous les faits concourent a en d^montrer la faussete "' 
We have a Separate article from M. Harlez on the subject, entitled ** La 
reltgiofi persane sous les Achem^nides. " 

Rev. Dr. Casartelli's paper* on the subject is worth reading. He 
presents a summary of the religious ideas— both dogmatic and moral 
—expressed in the Achemenian inscriptions, ' and leaves the readers to 
judge for themselves. He himself seems to be of opinion, that the 
Achemenian religion is not the same as the Zoroastrian. The chief 
ground, on which he seems to rest, is the silence observed in the 
inscriptions, about several doctrines characteristic of the Zoroastrian 
religion, but, he very wisely adds, that silence in such matters is not a 
safe guide. '* Cependant, il ne faut pas oublier quUl est souvent 
dangereux d* insister trop sur les arguments a silentioy et qu'il 
convient de les employer avec beaucoup de circonspection.''*^ 

^ Ibid, p. 491. « Introduction, pp. IX-XVIII. ' Ibid, p. 9 

^** La Religion des Rois Ach^m^nides d' apr^s leurs Inscriptions" (1895) read before the 
bird Scientific International Congress of tbe Catholics (Congr^ Sctentifique International 
des CathoHqiies) held at Brussels from 3rd to 8th September 1894. 

* ibid, p. 4. • Ibid, p. 13. 
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Dr. West is of opinion; that the religion of the Achemenians is the 
same as that of the Zoroastrians. He calls the Avesta, as we have 
them now, " the last remnants of the faith held by Cyrus .... 
scattered fragments of the creed professed by Darius in his in- 
scriptions, when he attributes his successes to * the will of AAra« 
mazcla'. " ' 

Prof. Jackson seems to be of opinion, that the later Achemenians were 
Zoroastrians.^ His paper on **The Religion of the Achaemenian Kings" • 
is very interesting for a study of this question. The object of that 
paper is to undertake a research on the subject '* not with the expecta* 
tion of making clear all points connected with the Achaemenian faith, 
nor with the idea of determining whether the Achaemenidae were true 
Zoroastrians or not ; but the investigation is made with an eye to 
bringing together the material relating to the Achaemenian creed as 
fully as possible, and with a hope that perhaps some hints may be given 
to students with regard to the relation of the Ancient Persian kings to 
Zoroastrianism." * 

Dr. Jackson's pupil, Dr. Gray, examines the question, in the 
appendix to his teacher's paper, from the non-lrinian Inscriptions. He 
thinks that Cyrus was '* a daevayasnian and not a masdayasnian " * 
and that ' * Cambyses can scarcely be regarded as a Zoroastrian. " * With 
regiird to Darius, he has some reluctance '' to consider him a genuine 
Zoroastrian."' Dr. Gray finishes by saying, that, ** A conclusion as to 
the religion of the Achaemenians drawn solely from a study of thor 
non- Iranian inscriptions seems hardly favourable to the view that 
thesi; monarchs were Zoroastrians. But an exact decision cannot be 
reached from such texts alone. Only by a synthesis of all data 
on this mooted problem can we hope even to approximate the 
truth."- 

I have treated this subject in a short paper before the " Zarthoshti-dio* 
ni-khol-Karn:\ri-Mandli.'*^ The scholars, who have treated thissubfedt 
have not piiid any special attention to the forms of prayer, adopted by 
Darius in his Inscriptions. I think, that the following words of 
prayer, used by Darius, have their very close parallels in the Avesta, and 

' S. B. K., Vol. V, Introduction, p. 9. 

' ZoroAMter, the Prophet of Ancient Iran, pp. 134, 160, 17a. 

■' ** The Rdifcion i>f the Achaemenian Kingrs. Pint Series. The Rdiirion moeordim^ to tlM 
InacriptionH. With an Appendix by Dr. Louis H. Gray." From the Journal of ths . 
Ori«nUl Society, Vol. XXI. 1400. pp. 160-S4. * /iid, pp. 160^. 

^ /M/. p. 1711 * /Mtf. p. 179. * nid, p. 180. • Hid, p. 184. 

" IVrfr my ^^^ R^^i, fMI ^^l. »"«>«> Eamn. Part III. pp.i 
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they show, that Darjusi had, as a Zoroastrian, adopted its style from 
the Avesta Scriptures. 



Darius's Inscription. * 

Baga wazarka AuramazdA 
hya imdm bumim ad^, 
hya awam asm^nam ada, 
hya martiyam adit, 
hya shiy&tim adA. martiyahyA. 

Translation. 



Avesta. ' 

Itha At yazamaid^ Ahurem 
MazdAm ye gAmch^ ashemch^dAt, 
apaschA dAt, urvarAoschA vangu* 
hish ra6chAoschA dAt bumimchd. 
vispAchA vohQ. 

Translation. 

" Here praise I now Ahura- 
Mazda, 
who has created' the cattle, 
who has created purity,* 
the water and the good trees, 
who created the splendour of 
light, the earth, and all good."* 
curse, used by Darius in his Inscrip- 

Avesta. ' 

** May est thou remain without 
posterity, ever continuing of evil 
report."* 



*'The Great God Ormazd, (he 

it was) who gave this earth, 

who gave that heaven, 

who gave mankind, 

who gave life to mankind." ' 

Again, compare the words of the 
tions with those in the Avesta. 

Inscriptions. " 

** If from injury thou mayest not 
preserve them, may Ormazd be 
thy enemy, and mayest thou be 
childless ; and that which thou 
mayest do, may Ormazd spoil for 
thee. " 

The discoveries of Rawlinson in the matter of the Iranian Cuneiform 
Inscriptions, had greatly drawn the attention of the Parsis here. The 
result was, that the Trustees of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation 
Fund, had, on the i6th of August 1858, advertised for a Prize Essay, in 
GujarA.ti, on the subject of the decipherment and translation of these 
Inscriptions. The prize (Rs. 500) was won by the late Mr. Jehangier 
Burjorji VAchA, who was, for several years, the Honorary Auditor of our 
Society. It was published, in 1863, under the title of " fJ^infl \Hl€il ?ii1 
rt>H<<153^l ^l\ a?i^a>l»l >iV«4il?l5l i?^ TuH " »>. '' The Discoveries 
by Europeans on Iranian Cuneiform Inscriptions," 

^ At Naksh-i-Rustam. Rawlinson, Journal, R. A. S., Vol. X, Part III, pp. {91. Cide 
also the inscription on the pilasters of the palace of Xerxes, ilbt'dt pp. 3a3*a4)» 

' Ya<?»a. Chap. V, 1.. XXXVII, i. » Ddd, lit. gave. 

* Asha may mean flour, t>., com. ^ Spiegel, Bleeck's Translation, Vol. II, p. 97. 

' Behistun Inscriptions, Col. IV, par 17, Journal. R. A. S., Vol X, Part III, p. »$6. Vide 
alw Col. TV, Par. II, p. S51. 

' Yaona, Chap, XI, i, j. " Sptegel. Bleeck's translation. Vol. II, p. 60. 
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Mr. K. R. Cania also has written two papers, in his Jartoshti 
Abhy^s,' under the head of wt^KH (Astod&n), on the subject of some 
of these inscriptions. One special feature of one of Mr. Cama's papers 
is, that he has rendered one" of the Cuneiform Inscriptions into the Avesta' 
language, to show, that both the languages are similar, or, as it were, 
sister languages. I find, that Dr. Geldner has latterly followed 
the same course, in his article on ** Persian (Irslnian) languages'* in 
the Encyclopaedia Britannica,^ to show that the Cuneiform language 
** IS almost as antique as Zend, with which it has many points 
in common.'*^ Dr. Geldner also, has taken the same inscription 
of Darius for his rendering into the Avesta. He has treated only 
a small part, while Mr. Cama has treated a large part of the 
inscription. Their renderings differ in this, that while Mr. Cama 
has tried to reproduce the Avesta in the phraseology of the Avesta itself, 
and so, has coined some of the words, Dr. Geldner has used only the 
Avesta words, found in the extant Avesta. For example, for the 
Cuneiform word hya (i.e., who), Mr. Cama has coined a similar word 

hy6(r**0*), while Dr. Geldner has given the word y6 (^1^)» which is 
actually in use. Dr. C. Kossowicz gives the rendering of Mr. Cama 
in his book of Inscriptions. (Pala.'o-Persicae Acha^menidarum ( 1872) 
Part II, Interpretatio ct Commentarii p. 82). 

Journal y B. /?. R. J. »S'. V,pp. 49-2-96. wth October 1855. 

In this paper, Prof. Spiegel, at first, refers to the views of Mr. 

Romcr, expressed in his paper, read before 

"On th« AvMtA, and tiit the Society on 20th January 1853 under the 

Zend and Pahlavi languagw." ^j^j^, ^^ c. g^j^.f Notices of Persian and of the 

By Prof. Splsffel, In a Itttw iij^/jm jr^^u 

datMii7th May 1S66, totha language called Zend, and referred to by 

Rav. J. Murray Mitohtii. me above (pp. 212-15). Romer, as I have 

pointed out above, did not consider Zend as 
a genuine language. Pie did not acknowledge " the rules of com- 
parative grammar, which are laid down in the well-known works 
of Professor Bopp " " which formed the ** basis of the researches 
of M. Burnouf and Colonel Rawlinson "' and of Spiegel. So the 
principles, on which Romcr and Spiegel acted, diflfiered. Spiegel, 
therefore, does not enter into any discussion with Mr. Romer, but 
gives his own *' views on the languages of Persia and their relations 
to each other. " " As Spiegel's views sum up the prevalent views of 
his school, it is worth giving them here briefly in his own words. 
At first he speaks about the .Avesta. 

' Now IV., pp. i73->oi. No. v., pp. 141-56. 

*■ The inNcription of Darius at Naksh-i-Rustam. 

• JartoshU Abh>-A<, No. V., pp. 247-49. * Vol. X VIII. (9th edition), p. 6i4. ' MW. Col. *nJ. 

*•' Jounialt B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. V, p. 493- ' Ihid. " /Mf. 
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" All the Oriental scholars agree that there exists a close affinity 
between the old Persian, the Zend — or, as I am inclined to call it,, 
according to M. Oppert's proposition, the old Bactrian — and the Sans- 
krit ; and the only difference exists with reference to the antiquity of 
the old Bactrian. Professor Burnouf takes it to be a very old 
language, and maintains that not the language only, but even the 
literary productions of the P^rsis in it, belong to a time not so much later 
than that in which the language of the Vedas was spoken. BurnouPs 
opinion has been adopted by almost all the continental scholars. 
Colonel Rawlinson, on the contrary, assures us that Burnoufs argu- 
ments have altogether failed to convince him of the close affinity be- 
tween the Vedic Sanskrit and the old Bactrian, and he maintains that 
the Achaemenian dialect is the parent of the language of the Avesta. 
For my own part, although I do not deny that there are fragments of 
very old writings incorporated in the Avesta, I am inclined to side 
with Col. Rawlinson, in so far that I presume the Avesta to have 
been written down, as a whole, in a period much later than the reign 
of Xerxes or Darius. The comparative purity of the language is- 
easily accounted for, for it is a well-known fact that language dege- 
nerates by long usage, and that literary pursuits have by no means a 
favourable influence on the language itself. Now the old Bactrians 
were, as Strabo testifies, but little better than Nomads, and there- 
fore by no means a literary nation. The art of writing was entirely 
unknown or at least very little used, in Bactria ; in the old times^ 
before the invasion of Alexander, all the literary compositions were 
retained by memory. In the Avesta itself writing is never mentioned, 
but it is always enjoined to keep the single parts of it in memory and 
to recite them. Therefore, I think, the Avesta must have been writtent 
down at a comparatively late period, after the invasion of Alex- 
ander I do not deny that a good many parts of the 

book are old, and must have been current a considerable time before 
they were committed to writing. In many and essential points 
the precepts of the Avesta entirely agree with the manners and 
institutions of the old Persians as related to us by the classical writers. 
Only one must not expect that everything should be alike. The father- 
land of the Avesta, as is generally believed for weighty reasons, is to 
be sought for in the neighbourhood of Bactria, and the difference of the 
country accounts for the difference of religious and political institutions, 
even if these, taken as a whole, were nearly the same." ' 

**At what time and how these religious writings of the old Bac- 
trians first extended their influence bevond their native boundaries, 

* Journal, B, B. R. A. S. V., pp. 493-94. 
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and were accepted as the sacred writings of the western part of 
Persia, I cannot tell. " ' 

The latest consensus of opinion on the subject of the relation, in 
which the Avesta stands to Sanskrit, and on the subject of its anti- 
quity, seems to be that, summed up by Prof. Geldner, in his article 
on the ** Language and Literature of Persia " in the last edition of 
Encyclopaedia Brittanica.'' We know, that scholars, like the late 
M. Harlez^ and M. Darmesteter * have differed from Dr. Geldner's 
views, ' but Geldner's are the generally accepted views, which have 
found a supporter in another well-known German scholar, Dr. 
Geiger. Dr. Geldner's words are worth quoting here, as giving the 
general views prevalent at present. 

'* Not only amongst Iranian languages, but amongst all the 
languages of the Indo-European group, Zend takes one of the very 
highest places in importance for the comparative philologist. In age 
it almost rivals Sanskrit ; in primitiveness it surpasses that lang^uage 
in many points ; it is inferior only in respect of its less extensive litera- 
ture The view which became current through Anquetil 

du Perron that the Avesta is throughout the work of Zoroaster, the 
founder of the religion, has long been abandoned as untenable. But the 
opposite view, which is now frequently accepted, that not a single word 
in the book can lay claim to the authorship of Zoroaster, also appears, 
on closer study, too sweeping. In the Avesta two stages of the 
language are plainly distinguishable .... The older is repre- 
sented in but a small part of the whole work, the so-called G&th^ or 
songs. . . . These G^thAs are what they claim to be, and what 
they are honoured in the whole Avesta as being, — the actual produc- 
tions of the prophet himself or of his time. They bear in themselves 
irrefutable proofs of their authenticity, bringing us face to face not with 
the Zoroaster of the legends but with a real person, announcing a new 
doctrine and way of salvation, no supernatural Being assured of 
victory, as he is represented in later times, but a mere man, often 
himself despairing of his final success, and struggling not with spirits 
and demons but with human conflicts of every sort, in the midst of a 
society of fellow-believers which was yet feeble and in its .earliest infancy. 
It is almost impossible that a much later period could have produced 
such unpretentious and almost depreciatory representations of the deeds 
and personality of the prophet ; certainly nothing of the kind is found 

^Ibidt p. 494- '9th edition. Vol. XVIII., pp. 653-54. 

» The Asre of the Avesta. Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. XVII, Pt III. 
* L«Zend AvesU, Toaie III. Introduction, pp. vii-lvii. Chaps. I— IV. S. B. B., Vol. IV. 
The VendidAd, Snd edition. Introduction. 

» Vide Prof. Wilhelm'« Etudes AvesUques I. La Critique et L 'Ex6ghse de 1 'AvesU (iSM). 
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outside the GILth^s. If, then, the Gdth^s reach back to the time of 
Zoroaster, and he himself, according to the most probable estimate, 
lived as early as the fourteenth century B. C, the oldest component 
parts of the Avesta are hardly inferior in age to the oldest Vedic 
hymns."' 

Coming to the Pahlavi language, Spiegel says, that it is considered ^'as 
a forgery by many learned men ; and this opinion is not wholly without 
foundation, but certainly much exaggerated. ' That it is exaggerated, is 
proved by the fact, that the language of the coins of the late Sassanian 
kings is shown to be the same as the Pahlavi, ** in which the 
translation of the Avesta is written. "» So it must be a spoken 
language at that time. But, to this, it is objected, that the Pahlavi 
contains a good number of Arabic words, a fact which shows, that 
the language is not as old as that of the Sassanian times, but 
is one of later date, r>., of the time after the Arab conquest. To 
this objection, Spiegel replies, that there are no Arabic words ** in the 
genuine old Pahlavi writings, z;i>., the translations of the Vendid&d and 
theYa^na."* Anquetil gives, in a column in the second volume 
of his Zend Avesta (pp. 433-521), a glossary of Zend words, with 
their Pahlavi equivalents in the second column and their French 
equivalents as rendered from the Persian or Arabic equivalents given 
by his tutor, in the third column. Now, in this second column of Pahlavi 
equivalents, some Arabic words arc found, but Spiegel attributes 
their presence to an inadvertance on the part of Anquetil, in placing, 
while preparing his orignal list, the Persian or Arabic equivalents in the 
second (Pahlavi) column instead of in the third. "In removing the 
Arabic words," he says, **we remove at the same time the principal 
reason for doubting the authenticity and the age of the language.'' * 

Again, there are a number of Semitic words in the Pahlavi 
which are similar to Arabic. But they *' belong to an Armaic dialect. 
That the Armaic was spoken in the times of the Sasanian kings and 
understood by themselves, is a well-known fact."® 

Again, the authenticity of the Pahlavi was doubted on the ground 
*' that the Irdxiian words in it, as well as the grammatical structure 
itself, are so very like to the Persian." " Spiegel's answer to this ob- 
jection is, that ** a large number of Persian words, gleaned from the 
earlier Armenian authors, show satisfactorily enough, that, so early as 
the third century of our era, the Persian language was nearly on the 
same level with the language of Flrdosi." '^ But, notwithstanding all 
this, Spiegel is of opinion, that the Pahlavi language was never 
spoken "in the form we have it before us. Armaic words could 

^ Eocyc. Britt (9th edition), XVIII, pp. 65I. 6s4' * Journal. B. B. R. A. &, V, p. 494. 

> IHd. * Hid, " /h'd, • IWd, p. 495- * /^- * ^^' P- 495- 
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never be mixed in ihat manner in any living language. It is merely 
the language of books and . . . the official style in the edicts of the 
later Sasanian kings. " ' 

Now, in what part of the country, the Pahlavi had its origin ? It wa» 
in SevAd, the modern Irak Arabi, whose inhabitants are reported by Ibn 
Mokaffa, a Pars! convert to Mahomedanism, to have "used in their 
correspondence a kind of style where Persian and Syriac were aiixcd 
together. '* ~ ** Thibi country was inhabited by a mixed population, partly 
Persians, partly Nabatfeans. (The Nabataeans spoke a corrupted Armaic 
dialect). Boih languages, the .Armaic and the Persian, were therefon 
known to the people of that country ; the Armaic was, moreover, the 
medium by which the literary and commercial communications of 
Persia with the western provinces were maintained.** * 

In support of this statement, .Spiegel refers to the similar words of the 
Pahlavi, which, he says, belong not only to the Armaic tongue " but 
also to the eastern branch of it (to which the Nabatseans belonged, 
according to the testimony of Barhebncus and other S>Tiac gramma- 
rians) The Persians were in the habit of visiting the S>Tiac 

.Acfidemx at Kdessa and got all their learning from the Syrians.*** 

" After the downfall of the Sasanian Kmpire, not only die old Persian 
religion declined, but the high authority of .\rmaic learning also ceased, 
and was soon supplanted by the Arabic tongue and literature. The bulk 
of the Persian nation was converted to Islamism, and even the fiev 
Pclrsis who remained in Persia forgot by degrees the spelling of the 
Armaic words, and, only anxious to retain the signification of the word, 
they pronounced the Persian word instead of the Armaic one. For 
instance, if they found written in their text the Armaic word iakma^ 
** bread," they pronounced ««//, the Persian synonym for it. By this 
fact is explained how the Pdrsis could ever forget the right spelling of 
the .Armaic words in Palha\n. It is again Ibn Moknffa who makes U9 
aware of the proceeding just mentioned." ^ 

With reference to the writer, Barhebra^us, referred to by Spiegel, I 
niciy draw the attention of my readers to his work, recently translated 
and published, by Dr. Budge, under the name of ''Oriental Wit and 
Wisdom." This book shows, that the author was much conversant 
with Persian literature. He gives several Persian tales and sajrings,* 

> /htW, p. 4') . ' Ibuf- ' //'id, p. 495. * ihU, p. 4P6. 

' /did, p. 4^>. rn/tr Mr. K. R. C.ima's J.irtoshtt AbhyAs. No, VI, ppb gSi^^forhm 
the meaning of the wordh PahLivi and IIuzvAresh, 

'- 1 have published, in Gujarftti. in the columns of the Nur4-Blain» a local moatfily ;_ 
a tew extracts from this book, in articles, entitle<i < < 0{{\ ^l0((Slil wtBAlD At<A tl'Ull'A 

<lW>««^ and H**!**^ iHl^l'Cl <n\Hl>«^l.*' (TheNur^-EUm of Aptfl aDd MayHp* 
Vol. XXX, No^. 4 and 5) 
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Journal y B. B, R, A. S,, Vol, f^, /^. 497-520. 22nd NovemberiS^^, 

In this paper, Dr. Wilson reviews the work of the Society during the 

-Rmt^ of the pHMMiit preceding twelve years, i.e., from 1843 to 

«tat8 of Oriental Antiqua- 1^54- l^^is review is more exhaustive than 

rtan, and Gooffraphioal the two preceding ones, referred to by him 

in;!! J^.THf*^-^'!!^ in this paper.^ At the conclusion of the 
tiM WMt Of India and the . <. « 

adUointaiff oountriee." By proceedmgs of the meetmg, where this 
Or, wiieon. paper was read, Lord Elphinstone, the Patron 

of the Society, while moving a resolution of thanks to the learned 
author of the paper, expressed his satisfaction at the work done by 
the Society. 

Dr. Wilson begins his review with the literature of the Zoroastrians. 
He refers to the following publications on this subject : — 

J. His book on **The Parsi Religion"' dedicated to the office- 
bearers and members of the Society (1843). 

2. His Persian ** Zarthusht-Nimah."* This book has been trans- 

lated into English by Mr. E. B. Eastwick. The translation is 
published in the appendix (A.) of Dr. Wilson's ** The Parsi 
Religion " (pp. 477-522). 

3. ** The VandidAd, Ya^na and Vispard of the Avasti, in the Zend 

language but Gujarati character, and with a GujarAti Trans- 
lation, Commentary, and Paraphrase, by the late FrAmjt 
AspandizLrji." It was published by the Society at a cost of about 
two to three thousand rupees from a manuscript copy pur- 
chased by Dr. Wilson for about Rs. 500 from the late Fardunji 
Murzbanji in 1835. 

4. The Edition of the Zend Avesta by Westergaard, who had visited 

Bombay in 1842, and Persia in 1843, ;on a literary mission 
to collect materials for his edition, and who had now and 
then communicated the results of his studies to the Society. 

5. Spiegel's edition of the Zend Avesta with translation which was 

being prepared and printed. 

6. Rev. Murray Mitchell's papers, giving the abstracts of papers on 

Zend literature published in Europe. 
In this paper. Dr. Wilson quotes, at some length, Westergaard 's 
views, from the preface of his edition of the Zend Avesta, on the anti- 
quity of the Zend Avesta, on the Pahlavi language, and on such cog- 

* The first was contained in his address to the Society on 27th January i8j6, and the second, 
a very tfaort one. was contained in his letter of resis^aation as President, on his going to 
Burofic, at the end oi the year 1842 (Journal} B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I„ p. 234). 

'" The Parsi religion, as contained in the Zand>Avasta and propounded and defended by the 
Zoroastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, refuted, and contrasted with Christianity (1843)." 

' The Zarthusht-N4niah of ZArthusht Befaram, A. Y., 647. From a MS. in the possession 
«f the Rev. Dr. Wilson, dated A. Y., 1005, Bombay) Lithographed by AppA Rima (1842). 

IS 
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nute subjects. Dr. Wilson had Wcstcrgaard, as it were, for his ^unt for 
guidance on Iranian subjects, while Rev. Murray Mitchell had Spiegel. 
He agrees entirely ** with the general view of matters "* expressed by 
Westcrgaard about the antiquity of the Avesta. 

In this volume (the fifth), we have, side by side, the views of Spiegel 
communicated in two consecutive months (October and November 
1855), through Rev. Murray Mitchell, and the views of Westergaaid, 
communicaled through Rev. Dr. Wilson. In some points they are diame- 
trically (apposed. For example, Spiegel says of the Pahlavi, that the 
Pahlavl language of the translation of the Avesta is the same as that 
on the coins. He says^ : *' A large number of coins, which have been so 
assiduously collected and so skilfully explained by such men a» 
Olsliausen, Thomas, and Mordtmann bear undoubtedly inscriptions 
in the same language In which the translation of the Avesta Ls 
written." Again, Spiegel considers this identical Pahlavi — the Pahlari 
of the coins and the Pahlavi of the writings — to be .Aryan, though latterly 
mixed with similar words of the Armaic language. Now, Wester- 
gaard, as referred to in the paper read by Dr. Wilson, differs from him 
altogetlier. He considers the language of the coins to be alto- 
gether diflerent from the language of the tran.slations, and he calls the 
former to be Semitic and the latter Aryan. He says : ** But the name 
Pehlevi, has, insofar as it concerns here, two distinct significations. 
The otficial language of the Sassanian kings was called Pehlevi and 
this Is not any Iranian tongue, but, as far as I have been able to 
decipher it, a Semitic one. In two closely related dialects, with some 
intermixture of Persian words. As this idiom was the only oae which 
the Sassanlans employed on their coins, and in inscriptions placed not 
only at the western borders of their empire, but also in the very centre, 
at the ancient Persepolis, 1 scarcely doubt its being the only Pehlevi lan- 
guage of that age, the only one used in writing, and consequently 
opine everything composed In those days to have been indited In whit 
1 would call the Sassanian Pehlevi. But this Semitic language diflfefi 
essentially from what Xeriosangh (the .Sanskrit translator of a pait 
of the Avasta) calls Pehlevi (Pahlavi bhashA), which has, indeed, die 
same written character, but Is by nature Iranian and particulmrif 
Persian. This Is the proper Zand or commcHtary language : it ii 
employed In the composition of several works long after the fid! of 
the Sas.^anians, and has remained in use to this day."' 

.Spiegel is of opinion, that the Pahlavi translations of the Avesta, are 
of the Sassanian times, but Westergaard thinks, that they may bdong 
'' to a period shortly before or after the fall of the Sassanlans."* Then 
he says: ''These translations may have been based upon older ones, 

< Journal. B. B. K. A. S.. V^ p fof. ' Ibid. \u 494. ' MfW. p. so4. * AfA pb jDfi 
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indited in the Sassariian Pehlevi, whence also Semitic forms might have 
been taken."* 

For the latest view, generally accepted, on the Pahlavi language, I 
would refer my readers to Dr. Haug's Essays. = For a comprehensive 
review of the Pahlavi literature, 1 would refer my readers to Dn 
West's Essay on ** Pahlavi Literature " in ** Grundriss der Iranischen 
Philologie. "^ 

The Zarthusht-nameh, referred to by Dr. Wilson, has been often 
quoted by Anquetildu Perron in his Zend .A vesta.* In his Life of Zoroas- 
ter, given in this book, he has followed this Persian Zarthusht-n^meh. It 
appears, that Anquetil has translated this Persian Zarthusht-n^meh in 
Latin also. It exists in manuscript in Anquetil's papers in the Biblioth^- 
que Nationale of Paris, and is referred to by M. Blochet in his catalogue^ 
of Parsce books in that library. The book has been translated into 
Gujarati by the late Dastur Dr. Peshotan Byr^mjee SanjAnA* under 
the auspices of the Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy Translation Fund under 
the charge of the Trustees of the Parsee PunchAyet. 

I would here draw the attention of my readers, to the latest book 
on the subject, published by M. Frederic Rosenberg, at St. Peters- 
berg in IQ04, under the title of *' Le Livre de Zoroastre (ZarAtusht 
Xama) de Zartusht-i-Bahrani Ben PajdD." It is a very excellent book. 
It gives the Persian text of the Persian Zarthusht-nAmeh, and then the 
Persian text of a part of the Dabistan which treats of Zoroaster. It 
gives a translation into PVench with copious notes. The preface is 
interesting. It gives a list of technical Persian or Zoroastrian words. 

I would also draw the attention of my readers to the late M. Joa- 
chim Menant's ** Zoroastre. Essai sur la Philosophic religieuse de la 
Perse ( 1857)," and to Mr. K. R. Cama's ** Life of Zoroaster "(^^l^ioi^ iH?il 
«^^l<rt*il ^•ixi^i'tl 5i<^«ll«, 1870, 2nd edition, 1890). The first part of M. 
Menant's book presents, what we may call, thetraditionalaccount of the 
life of Zoroaster, as presented by the Pahlavi and Persian books. Mr. 
Cama*s book gives the account, as presented by the A vesta. Prof. 
Eugene Wilhelm's paper, entitled *' L' Expedition de Ninos et des 
.\ssyriens contre un roi de la Bactrie " (Zoroastre) (1891) is worth 
reading in connection with this subject. Prof. Jackson's book "Zoroaster 
the Prophet of Ir^n," will, for several years, remain as a standard work 
on the subject. 

- Journal, B. B. K. A. S., V, p. ^0$, " :nd edition, pp. 78 9«. ' Band II. Almchnitt II , j. 

* Tome L Pt. Hi pp. x-70. I'ie de Zoroastre. 

' ** Catalog^ue des Manuacrits Mazdi^ens (Zends, Pehlvis, Pariis et Persians^ de la Biblio- 
tWque Nationale " par E. Blochet, 190c. No. LXIX. l, p. 106. 

• ^>IM<H^ «l5<H axlil •r^dlW'il •rrliiWHi i»)^«t|<ixi %^i^\ •t^^i^ri ^f^\i^ 

'n-tt^ai i{\9fl i^idi^i <i?^ ^l«i ^•r^iffl fi^^>ii. ^MM^i ??il?il. 'KU. 

A second edition of this book has been published in Igof by Mr, NusacrwdUvi Frimji Bilimoria. 
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Journal, B. B. R. A, S., IX, pp. 101-33. 9M April 1868. 

In this paper, the author describes the Legend of Tristan, as known 

in its supposed home, Britain, and gives the 

"On tiM Legend •'Trt«- different versions of it, as it spread from 
tan. By Edward Tyrrel 
1^1^, one place to another. He points to it, as an 

instance of the common fact of *' the deifi- 
cation of the powers of nature.**^ Rethinks, that, at first, it was an 
Arian legend, and that it can be compared with that of Feridun in the 
Sh&hn^meh. The legend, as described by Mr. Leith, runs as 
follows : — 

** Tristan of Lyonesse, the hero, is royally descended. The myste- 
rious gloom, which shrouds the very threshold of his life, appears 
prophetic of the tragedy about to be unfolded. His mother, on 
learning that his father has fallen in battle, dies in giving him birth. 
Kept in ignorance of his parentage, the orphan Prince is secretly 
brought up by Rual, a trusty follower, and educated by him in all 
knightly accomplishments. When grown to man's estate, Tristan 
presents himself at the court of his childless uncle. King Mark of Corn- 
wall, who, on hearing his history, adopts him as a son. To save 
his country from paying a shameful tribute of men and money to the 
neighbouring Irish, Tristan slays Morold, their champion, in single 
combat. The youthful victor, however, at the same time receives a 
dangerous wound from the poisoned weapon of his foe, which no 
native art can cure. He, therefore, absents himself from his uncle's 
court, and lands disguised in Ireland, where he is fortunately cured 
by Isolde, sUrnamed the Fair, daughter of the Irish King. Tristan 
eventually returns to Cornwall, and paints the charms of the Princess 
in such glowing colours, that Mark resolves to make her his Queen. 
Tristan undertakes to woo her on behalf of his uncle, and journeys to 
Ireland for that purpose. On his arrival at the Irish court, he 
learns that the King has promised his daughter's hand to the man 
who should rid the land of a terrible dragon. Tristan succeeds in 
killing the monster, and claims the prize in his uncle's name. The 
King gives his consent, and Tristan sets sail with Isolde the Fair 
for Cornwall. On the voyage they both unwittingly drink of a 
Magic Potion, entrusted to the care of Brangaene, a waiting- woman, 
and destined for King Mark. This Potion possesses the property of 
making those who partake of it deeply enamoured of each other ; 
and it is upon this effect on Tristan and Isolde that the whole story' 
turns. Isolde becomes the wife of Mark, but continues devoted to 
Sir Tristan. Mark discovers the attachment, and persecutes the 

^ Joumal|B. B. R. A. S., IX., p. loj. 
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lovers, who practise various deceptions in order to effect a meetings 
and even succeed in making their escape together. Isolde the Fair 
afterwards returns to her husband, while Tristan, driven to despair, 
weds another Isolde, named '* of the White Hand." Our hero vainly 
endeavours to forget his first love in deeds of reckless daring. On 
again receiving a grievous hurt in battle, he sends for her who alone can 
work his cure. His messenger is instructed to hoist, on his return, 
white sails, should his errand prove successful, and black sails if the 
reverse. Isolde of the White Hand, jealous of her rival, tells Tristan 
that she descries a black sail on the horizon, though in reality the 
sail is a white one. Bereft of hope he dies, and Isolde the Fair, 
finding, on her arrival, that her aid has come too late, dies also, of 
grief, by his side. King Mark, when he hears of the Magic Potion 
and its unhappy effects, causes the lovers to be buried in one tomb, on 
which he plants a rose and vine. These afterwards grow up so 
closely entwined one with another that none can ever separate 
them." » 

Having described the legend, and given its various versions, and 
having referred to it, as an instance of ** the deification of the powers of 
nature," the author says : ** With regard to Tristan, a very interesting 
question arises as to whether he is an ancient mythic personage 
venerated by the Aryan family prior to their migration into Europe. 
Of this I believe some evidence may be gathered from the history of 
Feridun, the celebrated hero of Persia." "^ 

The legend of FeridOn, as summed up by Mr. Leith, is as follows : — 

" FeridOn, the son of Abtin and Firanek is born in the reign of 
Zohftk. That King, warned by wise men that the child would 
overturn his kingdom, seeks after his life. Ferid6n's father is killed, 
but he himself is saved by his mother, who flees with him into India, 
where he is brought up in secret by a hermit. When sixteen years 
of age he demands of his mother the history of his birth. On hearing 
of the persecution by Zoh&k, he determines to obtain his revenge. 
The legend proceeds to narrate his victory over the King, whom he 
nails, Prometheus-like, to a rock, in obedience to a divine com- 
mand." ' 

The Avesta name of Feridun is Thrafitaona, which has its corre- 
sponding forms in the Vedas. Leith identifies one of these, viz.y Tritan, 
with Tristan of the legend, and thinks, that the legend of FeridOn is well- 
nigh the same, as that of Tristan. The drink of the Haoma juice 
by FeridOn's father, which led to FeridQn's birth, is compared to the 
drink of the ** magic potion " in the Tristan legend. The fight of Feri- 

*■ Journal) B. B. R. A. S.. IX. pp. loi-oi. ' Ibtd, p. 124. "* Idid, p. IM. 
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dQii with ZohAk, which name is a corruption of Azi DahAka, wherein 
A21 means a dragoon, is compared with Tristan's fight with the dragon 
in the story. 

Mr. Leith misses one other point of comparison* It is this, that as 
in the Tristan legend, the queen of King Mark is sought by Tristan, 
so, in the legend of Feridun, the wives of Zoh«\k are sought by FendOn, 
who makes them his wives. 

But, in spite of these few points of resemblance, I do not think 
these legends agree in their main features. 

Jounuil^ li, /?. A\ A, S.y Xlypp, 147-218. i^tk January 1875. 

This paper is u complete resume of the different accounts of the fall 

of Persia under the Sassanides, and the rise 
" The SuiMugmtioffi of Persia ^f ^he Arab power in Persia, as given by 

tin^^oTttir^J!^!^ Tabari, Mirkhond and Ibn KhaldDn. All the 

iHMty." By E. RohatMk. materials he had to work upon, were, as Prof. 

Rehatsek says, one-sided, because there is no 
authentic account of the times, preserved in any Zoroastrian books. 
Even during these last 30 years, since ihe time when Rehatsek wrote, 
no new importiint Zoroastrian materials have come to hsmd. 

Rehatsek does not say, why reliable historical sources " from the 
other side,'* i\e.y from the Parsees, are not found. Apart from the 
generally accepted fact, that a country wishes to sing more of its victo- 
ries than of its defeats, it must be borne in mind, that the Arabs would 
not tolerate any attempts on the part of the Zoroastrian Persians to 
chronicle an account of their wars with the Arabs from their point of 
view. The Arabs destroyed most of their ancient literature, and so, 
even if an account of the war had been written by a Persian, it would 
not have been allowed to continue, because, it would present a phase 
of the events whicli the Arabs would not like. 

The first chapter of the paper treats of the commencement of the 
war by the Arabs during the Khalifate of Abu Bekr, who first thought 
of subjugating the little kingdom of Hirat which, "althoug^h it con- 
tained an entirely Arab population,'* was ** tributary to Persia."' 
This town of Hirat has rather a long and varied history of its own, 
in relation to its Arab population and Persian suzerainty. It is referred 
to in the Pahlavi treatise of Shatroihri-i-AirAn "* as being founded by 
Shapuhar of Ardashir. 1 would refer my readers for this history to my 
paper on '' The Cities of Iran " based on this new Pahlavi treatise, 
published io our Journal (Vol. XX, pp. 156-90). 

' Journal XI, p. 148. 
'' Vide my ^ViyAU^^-i-Zariran. Ac, pp. 74-78 and iSo-5i' Vide my paper on ** The Cm»<* 
Iran." Journal. B. B. R. A, S.. Vol. XX, pp. 177-78» 
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Prof. Rehatsek gives, in this paper, '*a chronological table of the 
sovereigns of Persia"' from Shiruyeh (Kobad II) to Yazdegird, the 
last monarch, according to different European authorities,- who differ 
not only in dates, but also in the names of the successive sovereigns. 
We also find a difference in the names and dates, as given by Eastern 
authorities, and those, as given by the Pahlavi J^m-^spi. Even the 
Pahlavi, Pazend and Persian versions of the Jdm^spi differ in these 
dates, which is due to the faults of the copyists." 

The last portion of this very interesting and exhaustive paper is very 
important from the point of view of the Indian Parsis. Rehatsek 
says, **The complete subjugation of the vast extent of the Persian 
monarchy took place only by degrees, and revolts now and then still 
took place, but were suppressed without very great difficulty, as no 
extensive organizations or ramifications of them among the various 
districts were possible. These insurrections were frequent enough up 
to the death of the Khalif SulaimAn B. A*bd-al-MeIek, which took 
place A.H. 99 (717-18). The last great effort of the Persians to 
recover their ancient independence occurred also in the 8th century of 
our era, but the Rauzat-al-^afa, from which I take the account, does 
not give the date. Sinbad, the Zoroastrian, an influential inhabitant 
of Nishapur, raised the standard of revolt by first proclaiming his 
intention to liberate the Persians from the Musalm^n yoke in his native 
city, and inviting the population of the district of Rey, as well as the 
whole of Tdberistiln, to make common cause with him. Sinbad first 
marched to Kazvin, with the intention of taking possession of it, but was 
disappointed. In Rey he was more successful ; he not only took it, 
but slew its governor, and obtained an enormous booty of arms and 
other articles. When he had collected an army of 110,000 men, he 
declared that the end of Islam was at hand, that a scion of the 
Sass^nian dynasty would make his appearance, under whose command 
he would march to Mekkah and would destroy the Ka*bah. When 
Abu Ja*fer Man^ur heard of what was taking place, he marched with 
his army to SAwa ; Sinbi\d, too, hastened to encounter him, carrying 
also many MusalmA.n women whom he had placed on camels. The 
battle which took place was decisive : Sinbid was put to flight and 
afterwards killed in Taberistiin ; his army was partly destroyed, but 
many of the fugitives perished of thirst in the desert. The total 

• Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XI.. p. 14811. 

^ Rehatsek follows Mordtmann, whose order of chronology is given by Mr. K. R. Cania 
in his " Jamshedi Naoroz. The New Year's day of the Ancient Persian Empire." (Translation 
from the German of Dr. Mordtmann, 1874), p. 3J. 

' Vide in K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, my article entitled ** The years of the reigns of 
the later Iranian kings according to J4mAspi," p. 2S4. Vide my Pahlavi Translations Part III, 
JAmdspi. pp.9J-94and ii6>ii7> 
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number of those who lost their lives is stated to have amounted 
to 70,000.'** 

1 have quoted the last part of Rehatsek's paper at some length, 
because, it is important from the point of view of the later histor}* of the 
Parsees, who, as said by the Kisseh-i-Sanj4n, had emigrated to India 
from Kohistiln -, after a stay there of 100 >'ears after the downfall and 
death of their last king Yazdegard. It appears, that the band of the 
Parsees, who emigrated to India in about A.D. 766, were some of the 
fugitives, referred to by Rehatsek, in the above passage, on the 
authority of Mahomedan writers. I would ask mv readers, to read in 
this connection, Rehatsek*s paper on " The Baw and GAob&rah 
Sephabuds along the southern Caspian shores." * 

Journal y fi, B, R. A. S,, Vol. AY, Abstract of the Society^ s Proceedings^ 

pp.XXXVI-XUW 20th October l%^i, 

In this paper Dr. Andreas, who had come to Bombay, on his way 
"tii«toh of the wbjMts ^^ Persia, gave a sketch of the subjects 
whioh he propoeee to investi- worth investigating in Persia and which he 
irate In Persia. ' By Dr. An- proposed to investigate. He considered, that 
****■ ** the study of the actual geography and 

ethnography of Persia '' was necessary to give ** a full insight into the 
history and civilization of the Persian race."* He attached great 
importance lo the investigation of geographical names with a view 
to examine their identity with old names. 

Of the city of Risliehr, ** on the road from Bushire to Shiraz,*^ he 
says that its name is *^ a contraction of Riw-Ardeshir,*' said to Yost 
been refounded by Ardcshir BabegAn, the tirst SAssanian king. Now, 
the KArndmeh-i-Ardeshir BAbegan refers to four cities, as founded b>' 
this monarch — (i) RAs ShApuhar, (2) ArtAshir Gadman, (3) Bdkht Arta- 
shir, and (4) Ramashneh-i-ArtAshir. "^ Tabari " gives the names of six 
cities founded by Ardeshir — (i) Ardeshir-AbAd, (2) New-Ardeshir, (3) 
Hormuzd Ardeshir, (4) AspAbad Ardeshir, (5) AspA Ardeshtr, and (6) 
New-Ardeshir between Medina and Mossul. According to Firdousi ' 
he had founded six cities, and lie gives the names of four<— (i) Kharrii- 
i- Ardeshir, (2) RAm Ardeshir, (3) Ormazd Ardeshir, and (4) Barkeh-i* 
Ardeshir. We do not find in these different names, a city of the namt 
of Riw Ardeshir, as founded by Ardeshir. So, I think, that the city 
of Rishehr, referred to by Dr. Andreas, must either be Rfts-Shapuhar 
or New Shahpur corrupted into Rishehr. 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S. XI, pp. ^17-18. 

° KohtstAn includes the provinccHof GhilAn, MAzcnderftn and Tabcrifttftn. 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII, p. 410. Vide bcUm-, pp^ £4l-44> 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XI. PnKccdinifv. p. xxx\'u. 

-*' KArmAmeh'i-ArtaHhir-i-PApakAni by Dastur Darab P. Sai^na. ch. Xt 17 • IV, I7, 1. «. 

'- Tabari par Zotcnbcrg III. p. 74. ^ Mohl V, pp. |^ Sjt 
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Dr. Andreas refers in his paper to the cuneiform inscription at 
Murgab, which reads ** I, Cyrus, the king of Achaemenide", and which 
is attributed by many to Cyrus the Great, who founded the Achsemenian 
dynasty, and by some, to Cyrus the younger, who fell at the battle of 
Cunaxa. From the fact, that the figure, over which this inscription 
is engraved, *' bears an Egyptian dress, peculiar to certain Egyptian 
deities and to the divinized kings of Meroe,"' Dr. Andreas thinks, 
that, it belongs to a brother of Xerxes, whose proper name he assumes 
to be Cyrus. According to Ctesias, he ** was Viceroy of Egypt, fell 
there in a battle against the rebel Inaros, and was brought to Persia 
to be buried there. "^ 

On one of the two roads — the eastern one that leads from Shir^z 
to Bunder Abb^s — there lies a town, not far from Khir, named Tirdeh. 
Andreas identifies it with the town named Tirouz^ by Tabari*, and 
placed by him in the country of Khir and in the dependency of Istakhr. 
Tabarl speaks of it as the native place of Ardeshir Babegiln. 

On the western road leading from ShirAz to Bunder Abbds, there 
lies the town of Firuz^bad, originally called Gour. Dr. Andreas 
says that **the actual name, FiruzAb^d, was given to it by Buid- 
sultan Azad-ed-daulat after its capture."* The reason of this change 
of name was this. Whenever the above-mentioned Azad-ed-daulat 

went to the town of Gour, the people said ci^J ^j^ cjXo i.e,^ the 
king has gone to Gour. Now, the word Gour, also means in Persian 
"a grave." So the sentence also meant *'The king has gone to his 
grave. " They say, that the governor did not like these unlucky words 
and so changed the name Gour to Firuz^b^d.'' 

fonnial, B. B, A*. A, 5., AT/, pp. 219-299. March 1876. 

Prof. Rehatsek tries to show in this paper, that ** the Jews had fol- 
lowed other gods, of the gods of the people 
"Contact of the Jews with j u *. *.u *u *. ^-u 

the AeeyHans, Babylonlane, that were round about them, so that they were 

and PerslanB, from the DM- not only in historical, but also in religious 

skMi of the Hebrew Monarchy contact with them. "« Before considering what 

Into two Kingrdoms (B.C. 975) , n .. • cc r • j « i_ • «< 

till the Entrance of Alexander ^^^ calls their foreign gods," he gives a 

the Great Into Jerusalem brief account of the systems of religion pre- 

(■.C. 333); and a View of valent among the four great nations (the 

Jewish Ohrlllzatlon." By E. . ^u o u 1 • *i- ** j- j 

Rehatsek. Assyrians, the Babylonians, the Medians and 

the Persians) with whom the Jews came in 
contact during the period under discussion.'*" 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XI. Proceedings, p. xxxix. '^ Ibid. 

' Tabari par Zotcnberg II, p. 67. * Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. XI. Proceedings, p. xU 

' Vide my AiyAdgAr-i-Zarir^n, Shatr6tha-i-Air&n, etc., pp. 99, 157, 170. Vide my papers 
on "The Cities of Irftn" and " The Etymology of a few towns of Central and Western 
Asia, as given by Eastern writers" (Journal, B. B. R. A. S^ XX, p. 184 and p. 2*3). 

" Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XI, p. 221. ^ ^ if,^^^ 
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At tirst, he treats of the relij^ions of Assyria and Babylonia together 
ill one group, and then those of Media and Persia in another group. Of 
the first group, he says : ** The theology of the Ass>Tians, who were 
Semites like the Hebrews and Arabs, and of the Babylonians, who 
were Hamites, will not become well-known until the many thousands 
of clay tablets now mouldering on the shelves of the British Museum 
ire deciphered."' That has been done to a great extent now, and we 
nave now more than one book on the subject. 

Asshur, ** the king of all the gods *' among tlie Assyrian^, ib identitied 
by some with the Ahura of the Persians. ** Of the two chief emblems 
connected with the worship of Asshur, the first is the winged drcle or 
iL^lobc, considered to be also a symbol of Ormazd,"^ European savants 
consider it a symbol of Ormazd, but Parsee scholars believe it to be the 
Farohar or the guiding spirit. In several sculptures of Persia, a king 
is represented, as praying before a Fire-altar with a winged figure 
hovering in the air. This figure is believed by the Parsees to be a figure 
of the FarOhar (or the guiding spirit) of the king who prays. In the 
Far\'ardin Yasht (Yt. XIII.) the Fravashi or the Fardhar, is represented 
as coming down to the earth in the form of a bird (manayen abc 
yatha ni merogh6 huparOno, /.«•., like a man in the form of a bird with 
good wings). ' 

That this is not the figure or the symbol of Ormazd, is proved by the 
fact, that, had it been so, it would have been the same in all cases. But 
it varies in different cases. It has been found in tlie case of one and 
the same king, that the winged figure in his picture of a young age 
has young features, and that in his picture of an old age, has old 
features. This shows, that, the winged figure is a picture of his o«ii 
Fravashi or Farohar, w hich is his own prototype. Had it been that 
of Ormazd, it would have been the same in all cases. 

The second symbol connected with the worship of Asshur is the 
sacred tree. This sacred tree is the palm-tree among the Babylonians. 
Now, the Persians also had a sacred tree. Even up to now, the 
Zoroastrians use the leaf of the date-palm in their ritual. 

Coming to the second group, t'/s., the religion of the Medes :ind 
Persians, the two ** branches of the great Aryan family, allied in 
language and religion," the author says, that though they " conquered 
their two Semitic neighbours, Assyria and Babylonia, and constituted 
the great Persian Kmpire," their unity of government brought on 
**no unity of language. Hence the trilingual inscriptions of Behiftun, 
Persepolis, &c., consisting of an Indo-European, a Tartar, and a 
Semitic column. . . . The Magi, who considerably modified the 

' Ibid. ■' Ibid, p 2:. ' Yanht Xiri, :a 
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religion of the Persians and the Medes, were a tribe of the latter, but 
may be recognized as Scyths.*'* 

Rehatsek speaks of the prevalence of two elements in the religious 
system of the Persians, (i) Firstly, what he calls, the elemental worship 
and ignolatry, which came to them from the Magi, who were a tribe 
of the Medes and may be recognized as Scyths. (2) The dualistic 
doctrine, which is originally Persian or Zoroastrian. 

The Persian nation also, had, as a whole, two elements : (i) the 
Persians proper, and (2) the Medes, who included the Magi. 

Now, what Herodotus describes as the religion of the Persians, is the 
religion of the masses, among whom the Mede or Magian element was 
prevalent to a greater extent. In Herodotus, there is no trace of 
Dualism, and no mention of Ormazd ; whereas, conversely, in the 
inscriptions, there is nothing elemental, but the worship of the supreme 
God under the name of Ormazd. From this, Rehatsek draws the con- 
clusion, that " Herodotus has had evidence of the religion of the masses 
only, which had not accepted Dualism, —that is to say, the religion of 
their Persian conquerors, the religion of the state or established 
worship ; whilst, on the other hand, the absence of the mention of 
elemental, originally Scythian, and strictly Magian, religion in the 
inscriptions is no evidence of its not having constituted at the time of 
their composition a part of the Persian religion, as the omission may 
easily be accounted for by the great pre-eminence which the adoration 
of Ormazd naturally enjoyed after, as well as before, the addition of 
Magism to it. The fact that Herodotus knew of no other than the 
elemental religion is sufficient evidence of its extent ; for not only was it 
predominant among the Medes, but also the bulk of the dominant 
Persians v/ere well disposed towards it.*'"^ 

Rehatsek says that the religion of the Persians had gone through 
five stages, by the time, when Darius came to the throne of Persia. 

(i) In its old home of Central Asia, where it flourished as the old 
Aryan religion, it was, to some extent, Nature-worship. Their 
worship was then common with that of their Indian brethren. 

(2) The second stage was that of ** the belief in Ormazd as the 
supreme Creator." ** It boldly declares that at the head of 
the good intelligences is a single great Intelligence, Ahur6 
Mazd&o, the highest object of adoration, the true Creator, 
Preserver, and Governor of the Universe. This is its 
greatest glory. It sets before the soul a single Being as the 
source of all good, and the proper object of the highest 
worship." ' 

* Journal, B B. R. A, S., XII, p. 2jo. •* Ibid^ pp. 23«-33. ' Ibid, p. 231. 
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(3) Dualism. 

(4) Fusion with Magism, on coming into contact with the Mcdes, 

who carried their thoughts from Nature to Nature's God. 

(5) Purification of the religion by Darius after the Magophonta 
(an annual festival to commemorate his massacre of the 
Median Magi).' 

Coming to tlie subject of the contact of the Jews with the Persians, 
Rehatsck refers to the several Persian kings and their services to 
the Jews. 

Nebuchadnezzar, the Babylonian king, had cruelly put out Zede- 
kiah's eyes and had otherwise ill-treated the Jews. He died in B.Q 561, 
after a reign of 43 years. He was succeeded by his son Evil-Merodach. 
who in turn was succeeded in 559 B.C. by Neriglissar, who died in 
556 B.C. It was during his reign, that '* Cyrus, the Persian, dethroned 
Astyagcs the Median (in 558 B.C.) and established the supremacy of the 
Persians." Neriglissar was succeeded by his son Laborosoarchod, who 
reigned only for nine months, being *' murdered by Nabonadius, who 
mounted the throne 555 B.C. and was the last king of Babylon,"' 
Cyrus having taken it in 538 B.C. ** Cyrus found among his new 
subjects an oppressed race, in wliose religion he recognized a consider- 
able resemblance to his own. . . . He regarded the Jews with 
especial favour as monotheists, which he showed by allowing them to 
return to their country to rebuild the Temple, and bringing forth by the 
hand of Mithredath, his treasurer, the sacred vessels formerly taken 
from it, aiHl surrendering them to Sheshbazzar, the prince of Judah.** 
Tlie Temple was begun in 535 B.C. But the dissension among the 
different sections delayed it. The pseudo-Smerdis ''ordered the works 
to be stopped about 522 B.C. '' because it was represented to him by 
the rival tribes '' that the Jews were building the cit}'in order to become 
rebellious.'' ' A decree of Darius in 519 B.C. permitted the contii^uation 
of the work, which was finished in 515 B.C. 

Darius died in 486 B.C. and his son Xerxes succeeded him. He 
had a Jewish queen, named F2sther, who is said to have saved the 
Jews from a massacre at the hands of the Minister of Xerxes. Not 
only that, but she managed to persuade the king to allow the Jews to 
kill, on a particular day, all their enemies. The Purim feast of the 
Jews commemorates this event. "^ 

Xerxes was succeeded by Artaxerxes I, known as Macrocheir, 
i.e., the long-handed, by the Greeks. The Jews, it is said, were 
threatened by two perils in his reign. The first was of that kind, 
which, a large number of Parsees, at present, are afraid, wouU 
overtake them. It was ** that, if the Jews had continued tiieir 

» /bid, p. a; J. =• Ibiif, p. *55. =' Ibid. p. 156^ * /»«/. p. tfj. » /HV, p. •S9- 
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inter-marriages with foreign nations, as they had commenced to do, 
and did on their return from Babylon, they would soon have be- 
come so commingled with them as to cease to be a separate people. 
Ezra had brought his colony from Babylon during the seventh year 
of this king, f>., 458 B.C. and Nehemiah about 434 B.C. Ezra 
collected all the men of Judah and Benjamin in Jerusalem, and exact- 
ed a solemn promise from all who had taken strange wives and begot- 
ten children, to divorce their wives. Then all the congregation 
answered and said with a loud voice : 'As thou hast said, so must we do.' 
Nehemiah also purged the nations from strange marriages, and 
freed it from the second danger, which consisted in the defenceless 
position of the country, enhanced by its remoteness from Persia, and 
exposed to be pillaged before aid could arrive. Nehemiah obtained a 
decree from Artaxerxes to fortify the city in the twentieth year of his 
reign, and its walls were built" ^ 

Artaxerxes I was succeeded by his son Xerxes II, who reigned only 
forty-five days, and was murdered by his illegitimate son Sogdianus, 
who, after a reign of six and a half months, was in his turn murdered 
by his brother Darius Nothus (B.C. 424 to 405), who, after a reign 
of nineteen years, was succeeded by his son Artaxerxes 11.^ 

In the reign of this Artaxerxes II, Bagoses, the Persian General, is 
said to have " polluted the temple and imposed tribute on the Jews, 
— that out of the public stock, before they offered the daily sacrifices, they 
should pay for every lamb fifty shekels."* It seems that the Persian 
General Bagoses was a friend of Jesus (Jeshua), the brother of John. 
** It was ... a feature of the Persian system of administration to 
allow the nations under their rule a good deal of self-government and 
internal independence."* This being the case, ** even the civil gover- 
nors of Judaea, which was a portion of the Syrian satrapy, were always 
Jews ; they, however, did not succeed each other very regularly, and 
therefore the high priests, i.e., spiritual governors, came to be regarded 
as not merely the religious, but also the political heads of the nation. ""^ 

Now, John was one of such religious and political heads. He was 
provoked by his brother Joshua in the temple itself. In the quarrel 
which ensued he killed his brother. It is believed, though it is not 
clear, that it was, as a punishment of this crime by John, that Bagoses, 
the friend of the murdered brother Joshua, imposed the above-said 
tribute on John and his Jews. This, then, was the result of internal 
dissensions. 

Artaxerxes II was succeeded by Artaxerxes III (B.C. 359 to 338), who 
was murdered at the instigation of somebody in his "Zandnah" and 
was succeeded by Darius III, sumamed Codomanus, whose rule was 

' Ibid, pp. JS^-te. " Ibid, p. S60, D. 4. ^ rbidt p. a6o. * Ibid. '" Ibid. 
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overthrown by Alexander. '' Jaddua, the son of the abovementioned 
John, succeeded his father in the high priesthood, and was a 
contemporary of Darius III, who sent one Sanballat, a Cuthsean 
by birtli, of which stock also the Samaritans were, to Samaria as 
governor ; this oflTiccr had a daughter, Nicaso by name, whom he 
gave in marriage lo Manasseh, the brother of Jaddua, and partner 
with him in the high-priesthood. This marriage was a great stumb- 
ling-block to tlie elders of Jerusalem, who considered it to be a step 
encouraging all men desirous to enter into alliances with strange 
women, which would bring on a mixture with foreign nations ; 
accordingly, they commanded Manasseh either to divorce his wife, or 
to refrain from approaching the alDirs, the high-priest himself joining 
the people in their indignation ;igainst his brother, and driving him 
away from the alUir. The evil had, however, already gone too far, for 
not only the people of Jerusalem, hut many even of the priests and 
Levitcs, had contracted such marriages, so that a great disturbance 
arose ; they all revolted to Manasseh, and San bsUlat gave money, as well 
as habitations and land for tillage, to gratify his son-in-law, whom he 
also promised to make governor of all the places he himself ruled over, 
and high-priest ; he further promised to build him a temple like that 
of Jerusalem, upon Mount Gcrizim, which is the highest of all the hills 
in Samaria. All this was to be done w ith the approbation of Darius 
the King.'*' Hut Darius was shortly afterwards defeated and suc- 
ceeded by Alexander the Cireat. Sanballat persuaded Alexander and 
got his leave to erect a new temple, of which he appointed Manasseh as 
the head-priesi. 

Rehatsek*s paper end> with the reign of Alexander, but we find that 
the contact luul long continued, even up to the Sassanian times. Of 
the influence of a Jewish lady as the queen of a Persian king, 
like that in the case of queen Kstlier and Ahuserus (Xerxes), we have 
a notable instance in that of Shishindokht, the Jewish queen of Yaala- 
gard I. It is referred to, in the Pahlavi treatise of Shatr6ihA-i- 
Airan." She is said to be the daughter of one Resh Galutha, who "b 
ciiiled*' Vahoudgan Sh;\h, /.<•.. "the king of the Jews." This phraseology 
refers to the custom above referred to, vh.^ that the high-priest or the 
spiritual leader was also considered to be the political ruler. The words 
** Resh Galutha," used in the Pahlavi treatise, mean " the Prince of the 
Captivity or the Kxilarch."" Albiruni* refers to the political power 
exercised by these heiid-pricsts. Some of these Jewish head«priest» 
enjoyed royal honours in the court of some of the Sassanian kings of 
Persia. Huna, the son of Nathan, was a special favourite of Yaadagard. 

^ Ibid^ pp. s6i-'<l. '^ Vide in> ** Aiy»d8r&r4-ZarirAn, ShatrAihft-i-AifiB and Afififm fi; 
S:lhi^{iy.•i-i-Sci^tAn,•• pi>. 105, 11?. i;7-4*\ ' " History of the Jew»i" by GnctSt Vol.tl, p.Si> 
* " The Chfiinolo^' of Ancient Nations ' by Albirunt, trannlatrd by Dr.SlMliMt, ppwifk ii^ 
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Graetz,' in his History of the Jews, says on this point **He (Vezdagard) 
was exceedingly well affected towards the Jews, and at the same time 
favourably disposed towards the Christians. On the days of homage 
there were present at his court the three representatives of the Baby- 
lonian Jews : Ashi, of Sora ; Mar-zutra, of Pumbeditha ; and Amemar of 
Xahardea. Huna bar Nathan, who, if he was no Prince of the Captivity, 
must nevertheless have been possessed of considerable influenge, held 
frequent interco^^ with Jezdijird's court. Such a mark of attention 
on the part of a Persian king .... may be regarded as a 
proof of high favour.'* It appears that not only Jewish princesses 
but other Jewish ladies had begun influencing the Persians in one 
way or another. It is for this reason, that we find the Dinkard* 
deprecating marriages with Jewish women.'' 

According to the abovenamed Pahlavi treatise, the foundation of 
the town of Kharzem, (modern Khiva) in ancient Persia, is 
attributed to the Rish-i-Yahoudgi\n,* /.^., *' the chief of the Jews,** 
and th.'it of the towns of Shus, Shushter and Gae tin Ispah&n) to- 
the Jewish queen Shishind6kht. Ispah&n, the ancient capital of 
Persia, or at least a part of it, was at one time called Yahoudieh. ^ 
On the subject of the Jews and the Persians, Prof. Darmesteter*s 
" Textes Pehlvis relatifs au Judaisme'* (Revue des Etudes Juives 
T. XVIil. pp. 1-15 and 41-56) may be read with advantage. Mr. 
L. H. Gray*s article '*Jews in Pehlavi Literature'* in the Jewish 
Kncyclopaedia, which is being published, presents an interesting view of 
the subject. 

Journal, B, B, R, A, ^'., AV/, pp. 410-45, 9/A September 1876. 
This paper '* treated of the Sephabuds of M^lzanderjin and Taba- 

"Th. 8.W ud OMtanU. "*'^"> ^"'^ t""':'^'''* "P°" the subject Of the 
Sephabuds aionff the south- gradual transition ot the Persians from 
srn Caspian shores.'* By E. Zoroastrianism to Muhammadanism as far 
Rehatsek. ^^ j^l^g Sephabuds of the Baw and GAobArah 

dynasty, whose history was given, are concerned.'*" 

The author gives in this paper, a short history of some of the 
Zoroastrian principalities that existed in the mountain districts, north of 
the Elburz range, even long after the downfall of the Persian Empire 
under Yazdagard. ** The reason why several of these little sovereigns 

managed to subsist and why at least the BAw and 

G;\obarah Sephabuds succeeded in maintaining themselves in the 

' Vol. II. p. 6x7. ^ Dinkard by Dastur Peshotan, V^ol, 11, p. 90. 
■ Vide my Aiyadg-Ar-i-Zariran, Ac, p. Ml. 

* For the position, wbtcli this Rish-i-Yaboudgd.n, !>., the Exilarch enjoyed in Persia, b 
later times, vide '* History of the Jews," by Graetz, VoU III, p, 94-96. 

- Dictionnaire G^graphique &c de la Perse par Barbier de Meynardf p. 4$. 

• Journal of the B. B, R, A, S., XII. Abstract of the Proceedmsrs, p. XXII. 
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K6hest^n or * mountain region/ must be sought in the rugged and 
wild character of a land mil of jungles, rocks, and precipices, as 
well as of malarious plains ; in the independent nature of moun- 
taineers ; and in the struggles of the Abbaside Khalifs i\ith various 
rebels, who sometimes so fully engaged their forces that the princes 
of TabaristsLn and Md^zander^n had opportunities of temporarily throw- 
ing off the yoke of their conquerors." * 

Out of the different dynasties that ruled there, Rehatsek gives an ac- 
count of the two principal ones, vis., the B^w and the Gdobarah, on the 
authority of v,i) the TArikh of Tabarist^n, Ruy&n and MazanderAn of 
Sayyid Zahir-aldyn, (2) the Rozat-us-safA of Mirkhond, and (3) the 
Muntakhab-al-TawArikh of Badaoni. 

The following table, prepared from Rehatsek's account, gives a list of 
the princes of Tabarist&n, who ruled in Tabaristan long after the 
Arab conquest : — 

Kobad 

I 



KyOs AnushirvAn 

ShApiir 

BAw '^ (becfime king of Tabaristan in 665-66 A.D. He was treacherously 
I slain by VellAsh, who ruled after him. The people rallied 

I round his son Surkh«^b and killed Vell^sh). 

Surkhib ( reigned for 30 years). 

Mihrmerd^n ( reigned for 40 years). 

Surkhib ( reigned for 20 years; poisoned himself in 760 A.D. Abu 
I Ja'fer sent an army against him in 759—760 A.D.). 

Sharvyn (known as Melik AljebAl, 1.^., Prince of the Mountains, 
I ' reigned 13 years. Killed in 783 A.D. by KhalifMohdy.) 

(KArn) =* 

SheheryAr ( reigned for 28 years ; died in 825 — 26 A.D. ) 



Sh^pCir Ja'fer ( succeeded his KAm * C succeeded his 

( slain by order of brother ShApOr and | brother Ja*fer and 

M/lmOn) reigned for 121 | reigned for 30 years) 

years) | 

(SurkhAb ) ' 

I 
Rustum ( reigned. 23 

! years, died 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XII, p. 410-11. Sog 06 AD) 

" Made king by the people of TabartstAn in A.I). 665-6. Sharvyn 

-'* He did not reign, having died in the lifetime of his father. I 

** " He was the first of these princes who made a profession Shehery^r 'reilfned 17 

of IslAm." J. B. B. R. A. S., XII, p. 416. | years.) 

^ ^ He did not reign. RuStam • ( came tO 

" Before he came to his father's throne, the country was thfOOe in I027-28 

ruled by one D&r4 bin DAt& for js years. He fought against A. D., died I038. He 

A'llAaldaulah, was taken prisoner, and died in captivity. Was also known aS 

The dynasty died with him. * ' SheherjT&r.) 
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The following table gives a genealogical table of the G^obarah 
Sephabuds» who first ruled in Gel&n and then in TabarisUln :— 

GAobarah Sephabuds 

JAmA.sp. Began to reign A.D. 497. 

!__ 

I I 

Nersi Boh vat 

I 
I 

Fyruz 



JyllAnshah 

Jyl/ (Died 661 A.D.) 
I 



I I 

Dabuyah BadDspan 

FarrukhAn (reigned for 17 years. He built the town of Skry near 
Nishi\pur and named it after his son S^ruyah (J. B. B. R. 
A.S., XIJ, p. 443.) 
Dadmihr (reigned for 12 years) 

Khorshyd (SarOyah, his uncle, acted as regent during his minority). 

Speaking of the Sephabud Farrukh&n, the 7th in the descending 
list in the above table, Rehatsek says' as follows : — ** The Sephabud 
Farrukh&n was succeeded by his son Dftdmihr, who enjoyed a reign 
of twelve years, during which, and down to the end of the Ommiade 
dynasty (A.D. 749, A.H. 132), no Arabs invaded TabaristAn, on 
account of the great strife and troubles it underwent." 

We learn from this, that the real .Arab invasion of TabaristAn, 
which, with Gelan, MAzanderAn and the adjoining country, forms the 
country known as KohistAn, or the mountainous district, began 
in about 749 A. D. and continued in the reign of Khalif Man^ur, who 
ruled from A.D. 754 to 775. The last of the Sephabuds in this 
Khalifs reign was Kh6rshyd. **He caused every town and the whole 
country* to flourish, but became, after he had reigned for a long time, 
.>o proud and overbearing towards his high officers, and tyrannical 
towards his subjects, that they felt aggrieved, and would have been 
glad of an opportunity to revolt from him, which . . .actually presented 

itself O'mar B. AlallA, who had on a former occasion 

kilted somebody in GorgAn, and having taken refuge with the 
Sephabud lived for some time under his protection, was well 
acquainted with all the roads and mountain tracks, now joined the 

' He was Kurnamed GAobAr.ih. because from his countr>' of GilAn, he went to Tabaris. 
tAn to conquer it *' in the guise of a poor traveller with a load of co«r (gAd) hides or 
head* (J. B. B. R. ^\. S.. XII. p. 4i^.) ■ /*/«/, p. 44« 

16 
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army of the Khalif, and became the guide of Ab-Alkhacyb's troops, 
from which he took i,ooo men and hastened to Amul, where he slew in 
battle the Marzb^ who governed that town on behalf of the Sephabud, 
took possession of it, and appointed a herald to invite the people to 
embrace Isl&m, whereupon crowd after crowd and tribe after tribe 
arrived, accepted Islslm, became Musalm^s, and renounced ignolatry, 
because the people had met only with scorn and disregard from their 
own Sephabud." * 

Now, the first band of the Parsi fugitives from Kohistdn are 
reported, on the authority of the Kisseh-i-Sanj^n, to have left their 
district and come to Ormuz in A.D. 751. Thus, it appears, that they 
must have left their mountainous district, shortly after the commence- 
ment of the Arab invasion of Tabaristan in 749 A.D., as described by 
Rehatsek, on the authority of Mahomedan authors. ( Vide above, p. 234.) 

Joutnaly B. B. R. A, S., AV//, pp, 18-108. 17th February 1877. * 

It is a very exhaustive paper on the spread of Christianity in Persia, 

based on materials collected from European 
•• ehrlsttanity In the ^mtan ^^^ Oriental authors. It shows " the state 
OominloiM, from Its msmI" - _,, •.••., 

ninff tiii the fan of the Sa- ^^ Christianity under various sovereigns 

Miitan tfyiMsty." ly Pr«f. E. of Persia, beginning with its propagation 
■•iwtMk. at Edessa where it first reached from 

Palestine." * 

It was from Edessa, that it gradually spread into Persia. Voltaire 
places the scenes of his well-known play, **Les Guebres ou La Tolerance" 
in Syria, where the Christian rulers of Rome came in contact with 
the Zoroastrians of Persia. 

The order of the successive kings of Persia, as given by Rehatsek, 
and their dates, vary a little, here and there, from those given by other 
authors. 

Professor Rehatsek begins his survey with the state of the Chal- 
daean diocese in Seleucia, ** the capital of which was the first epis- 
copal seat occupied by Maris, whom Thaddseus or Addaeus, one of 
the seventy-two disciples, had sent there. " * At first it was depend- 
ent upon the patriarch of Antioch, but afterwards became independent 
and embraced ''all the countries, formerly under the sway of Persia, 
from Mesopotamia to the extreme boundaries of Turkest&n, also 
China and India. "'^ 

Christianity was founded in Edessa by Abgar, the ruler of the place, 
who, it is said, receiving favorable reports of the miraculous powers of 

^ Ibid, pp. 443-444' ' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XIII. Abstract of Proceedings, p. I. 
■■' Ibid, o. II. " Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XIU, p. 18. = IHd. 
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Jesus Christ, wrote to him to visit his Court to cure him of his disease. 
Christ wrote in reply, that he would send somebody else in his stead. 
Thomas, one of the twelve apostles, sent Thaddaeus, one of the 
seventy or seventy-two disciples, to Abgar, after the ascension of Christ. 
Thaddaeus cured him, and baptized him and his whole city. The letter of 
Christ, which Rehatsek gives in this paper*, is now believed to be 
apocryphal. 

The spread of Christianity at Edessa was stopped in the reign of 
Abgar's immediate successors. In the meantime, Thaddseus preached 
Christianity at Arbela, Nisibis, Beth-Garma and Mosul, " whilst his 
chief co-adjutor Maris did so in Babylon, in the adjoining provinces 
of Persia beyond the Tigris, dwelling, however, chiefly in Seleucia and 
Ctesiphon, the capital of Persia, where he converted many to the faith, 
and built several churches, in one of which he was buried."^ Achis, 
the other assistant of Thaddaeus, preached Christianity in the province 
oi Ahvaz. ** Afterwards the number of Christians was considerably 
increased by the prisoners whom the Persians captured in their wars 
with the Romans, and who, being dispersed in various districts of 
Persia, propagated their religion in them."' An edict of Trajan 
(A.D. 112) stopped the persecution of the Christians. ** Christianity 
gradually radiated further from Edessa (which was under the suze- 
rainty of the Romans), into Persia, but the whole of Armenia was 
Christianized only under Persian vassalage in the beginning of the 
fourth century." * 

The Parthian king of Persia during the later days of Trajan was 
Chosroes, who was dethroned by Trajan, but was re-instated by the 
people on the death of Trajan. 

Rehatsek here describes as follows the method of electing the Catho- 
licus (/.^., the patriarch or the bishop) of Persia, in the early part of the 
second century after Christ : — 

"The Bishop of Cascara proceeded to Seleucia, to take temporary 
charge of the widowed church, as soon as the Catholicus of Persia 
died, and invited by letter, six or eight metropolitans to proceed 
to a new election. These prepared themselves by fasting and prayer 
in the church Dir Elkam, with the other clergy and chief men of the 
laity. This assembly proposed certain candidates, whose number 
being finally reduced to three, their names were written on three papers, 
a fourth being inserted with the name of Christ as the chief pastor. 
These four slips of paper being folded into balls were placed under the 
altar, on which the sacred liturgy was celebrated. Then a little 
boy was made to pull out one ball ; if it contained the name of a can^ 

' /bid. p. 10. - Ibid, p. 23. ' Ibid. * Ibid, p. 26. 
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didato lie was proclaimed Catholicus, but if the name of Christ 
appeared on the paper, none of the three were considered worthy, 
and the same process was gone over with three other candidates, and 
repeated until one was elected."* 

This process of divination, in the election of a bishop, reminds a 
Parsee of the election, in the later Sassanian times, of Ard&i Mraf, 
for the purpose of a divine mission to the other world. In that election 
also, we find a large assembly electing a smaller one, and this in 
its turn electing a still smaller one, until three were finally elected. 
These three drew lots among themselves, as to who should undertake 
the divine mission. '^ 

In the beginning of the third century, the Sassanians came into 
power in Persia. They were in continuous hostility with Armenia. 
** L'nder the predecessors of Tiridates ' (the king of Armenia), 
the Armenians followed a religion which was no doubt the same Sib 
that of the Parthians, /.<•., probably a mixture of Zoroastrianism, of 
Greek mythology, and of some other doctrines brought by their ancestors 
from Scythia. In their temples numerous idols could be seen, to 
which animal sacrifices, never in vogue among Zoroastrians, were 
oflered. The latter, it would appear, admitted during that period 
i>nly the Zervana Akarana, or, * time without bounds, * which the 
CJrecks translated by Saturn, as their chief Deity." * 

Here Rohaisek gives in the footnote the ordinance of Mihr-Nerseh, 
the Persian Ciovernor of Armenia (published in 442 A.D.), on the 
Ix'lief i)f Zervana Akarana. We must note, that all this refers to a 
particular seel of Persia, known as the Zervanites, and not to all the 
IVrNian> in general. 

The Armenian king Tiridates latterly adopted Christianity, which 
>pread on a large scale in Armenia. Tliis was one of the causes 
of the relij;ious war> l>etween Persia and Armenia, which lasted for a 
long lime. 

.\rdeshir Habegan died in .'40 A. P. and during the short period of 69 
year> i^.'40 ^^00') that followed hi> death, seven kings ruled, one after 
anothci . lor short penod>. They were Shapur I., Hormuzd I, Behrim 
1, II. and 111, Nersi, Hormazd II. Then came the long reign of 70 
years of Shapur II {^\oq — t^-^k) .X.P.), and it was a period of "a great 
|XM>ecui ion of the Christians."' It was during his reign that Mani, 
the founder of the Mapich;ean heresy, nourished. He ** promulgated 
tenets prolessed parily b\ Christian>, by Zoro;istrians and by Bud- 

» jo»«rnal. H. H. R. A. S.. XIII. pp :-.:S. 

IViiV IHvtur HoKh.nngjI aiul II.uik <> Vir.il n.inioh Ch. I. 
- Thi-< TinU.UCN is not the ono. \\iH'« \\.)» iho hroihcrof Vulkh.is. .in«l who lived in the 
linu' of Noro. * Jo\«ro.»l. H. H. R. A. S., XUI. p. lo ' /*:V. p. ji. 
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dhists." * Shapur II looked towards it as an offshoot of Christianity 
and tried to suppress it. Now, this persecution of the Christians under 
Shapur II was more on political grounds than on religious grounds. 
It was more of a political persecution than a religious persecution. 
Professor Rehatsek says on this point : 

" It may be observed that the whole persecution just noticed was 
chiefly confined to the provinces of Persia for the possession of which 
ShapOr contended during a portion of his long reign, namely, to the 
districts from Edessa down to Ctesiphon, embracing a part of Armenia 
and the whole of Mesopotamia, so that the Christian martyrs were 
considered to favour the views of their Roman co-religionists, and to 
be disloyal to the Persian Government ; accordingly they were liable 
to be persecuted also on that score, which would considerably modify, 
If not altogether invalidate, the assumption that the persecution was 
exclusively of a religious character."^ 

Then the short period of 20 years (379 — 399 A.D.) saw the rule of three 
kings over Persia, Ardeshir II, Shapur III, and Behram IV. Then we 
come to Yazdagird I (399 — 420). This monarch is said to have favoured 
the Christians a good deal. Several causes seem to have won his favour 
for the Christians. Rehatsek* does not refer to all of them. He refers 
to the following : — 

(i) Bishop Isaac 'Mn connection with St. Acacius, the Bishop of 
\mida, ransomed Persian prisoners from the Romans, but the precise 
year in which this event happened cannot be made out satisfactorily. 
When the Romans had, in their devastation of Azanena, captured 
about seven thousand Persians, whom they were by no means inclined 
to release, and who were starving, Acacius convoked his priests and 
said to them, — 'Our God stands in need neither of platters nor bowls, 
as he neither eats nor drinks, and wants nothing. But as the Church 
possesses many gold and silver vessels, presented by the benevolence 
and liberality of those who have entered ft, we must with their price 
ransom the captives and feed them.' After having said more to the 
same purport, he had the sacred vessels melted, ransomed the captives 
gradually by paying their price to the Roman soldiers, fed them for 
some time, and, lastly, providing them with travelling expenses, sent 
them to the king of Persia, who was so much struck by this act of 
Acacius that he desired the Bishop to pay him a visit, which is said to 
have taken place by the permission of Theodosius, who allowed him to 
leave the synod which was at that time sitting in Constantinople." * 

' /bid, p. .^ " /bidt p. 39* 

' We must note here, that by some mistake, Rehatsek calls this Yazdag-ird. Yazdagird II, 
hut the historical reference shows that he was Yazdagird I. 
' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XIII, pp. 4MJ. 
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(2) Maruthas, the bishop of Mesopotamia, is said to have won the 
esteem of the Persian king by his piety. He cured the king of " an 
apparently incurable headache .... Maruthas, in concert with 
Abdas, the Persian bishop, prepared by fastings and orisons, worked 
the miracle of exorcising a demon who had vexed the king*s son. "* The)' 
say that this miracle of the bishop's was on the point of com'erting 
Vazdagird to Christianity. 

The following three causes, which are believed to have won for 
the Christians the favour of Vazdagird I. are not referred to by 
Kehatsek. 

(i) According to Procopius, .Agathias and Theophanus, Arcadiub, 
the Roman Emperor, had, by his testament, appointed Vazdagird the 
** protector for his son, Theodosius, a boy of tender age, instead of com- 
mitting him to the charge of his uncle Honorius, or selecting a guar- 
dian for him from among his own subjects.**^ According to Cedrenus, 
Vazdagird was given a legacy of ** 1,000 pounds weight of pure 
gold,'* in return of this duty entrusted to him, "which he (Arcadius) 
begged his Persian brother (Vazdagird) to accept as a token of his 
gocd-will.''*' This circumstance, they say, made him inclined a little 
towards the Christians. 

(2) " Again, Antiochus, his great favourite, whom he had sent 
to the court of Rome to help and advise young Theodosius, had, 
by his frequent letters in favour of Christianity, turned the miod 
of the Persian king to the religion of Christ, so much so, that aooording 
to some Roman writers he began persecuting the Zoroastrians of 
Persia for the sake of his Christian subjects. The influence of Antiochus 
had greatly led to the increase of Christian population in Ptfsia. 
According to Theophanes, Vazdagird himself had shown a little inclina- 
tion to turn a Christian Professor Darmesteter'. . . . 

says, on the authority of previous writers, that it was this monarch who 
had allowed the first Christian synod to be held in Persia in the town 
of Selcucia under the leadership of the Bishop of Byzantium. Again, be 
had permitted the erection of a church at Ctesiphon. He employed 
Christian bishops on diplomatic service." ^ 

(3) The Pahlavi treatise of Shatroihil-i-Air^'* supplies another 
reason, why Vazdagird I was favourably inclined, not only towards 
the Christians, but also towards the Jews. That was the influence of 

' MiW, pp. 4;.44« '-^ RawIinsonA Seventh Oriental Monarchy iiPftlh P* •ft. ^ /Inl, p^ t:* 

* Toxtes Pchlviit rclatifs .iu Judaistinc. Revue des Etudes Jui%*e» X* *VoL XVIIf, pi 44. 

' Vidr My Aiy.'idgAr-i-Zarir.^n, Shatr^h6n-AirAn, Sec*, p. I59i fide my paper «m " The iXm 
of Iran, as described m the old Pahlavi trcatif e of ShatrdihA-i-Irftn in" JounMl. R. B. R. A. S- 
Vol. XX, pp. 166-167. J'ide Raw'linson's Sevcnlh Oriental Monarchy (,t8j6), ppk tTt-jf. 

" /btW, pp. 140-14;. Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XX. pp. i69-rt9. 
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his Jewish queen Shishinddklit upon him. She was, as Prof. Dartnes- 
teter says, a second Queen Esther. We read in ** The History of the 
Jews, " by Graetz, * that ** He (Yazdagird) was exceedingly well affected 
towards the Jews, and at the same time favourably disposed towards 
the Christians." This was due to the influence of the abovementioned 
Jewish queen, who is mentioned in the said Pahlavi treatise to have 
founded several towns in Persia. 

Thus, we see, that several reasons had led Yazdagird I to be favour- 
ably inclined towards the Christians. But, he was a queer man. He 
seems to have been wicked in disposition. If, at times, he persecuted his 
people for the Christians, at other times, he persecuted the latter as 
well. It is said, that Bishop Abdas '' being carried away by too 
much zeal had imprudently burnt a fire temple. *'^ This exasperated 
the king against the Christians. The above-mentioned Pahlavi treatise 
and several Persians books, all invariably call him dafr^ hazehgar^ 
aJathim^ aJkhashan^ &c. All these words mean, that he was harsh and 
cruel. The Pahlavi treatise calls him dafr. This word seems 

to be the same as Arabic dafr J.>, i>., stinking. By the word 

'stinking*, the author perhaps means simply 'bad or wicked.* But, a 
passage in Rehatsek's paper leads us to suspect, that, perhaps, the 
writer uses the word in its original sense, and means to allude to 
some event that may have happened in the court of the king. The 
passage runs thus : '* When Maruthas was for the second time sent 
as ambassador, the Magi again played a trick to prevent his being 
admitted into the presence of the king ; they produced a horrible 
stench in a locality through which he was wont to pass, and said 
that the Christians had done it. When Yazdegird discovered that this 
odour was a stratagem of the Magi, he haJ many of them slain, and 
honoured Maruthas the more." ' 

Having described at some length Yazdagard*s own conduct, 
Rehatsek describes the religious wars between Armenia and Persia. 
Armenia was well nigh completely conquered by Behr^mgour (Behram 
V 420 — 440 A.D.), the son of Yazdagard. 

After Yazdagard, the new form of Christianity, known as Nestorian- 
ism, began to spread in Persia. Behr&mgour was succeeded by 
Yazdagard II (440 — 457 A. D.) who was a staunch Zoroastrian, and 
there was a good deal of fight between the Persians under him and 
the Christian people of Armenia.* 

* Vol. II, p. 617. " Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. XIII, p. 44- 

'■ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XIII, pp. 4i-44- 

'*' In this account of Rehatsek, we find some events belonp'ng to the reigrn of Yazdaprd I 
mixed up with those in the reign of Yazdap'rd II. He calls the first Vezdegard, Yazdagird II. 
He speaks of Behram V as the f^n Yazdagird II. 
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Under Feroz (457«'484 A«D.) and Kob^UI '(487—531 A. D. ), NesUMianuini 
spread to a great extent in Persia. There were about 40 tnshops in 
Persia proper.* There were several sects of the Christians then in 
iVrsia, such as the Gnostics, Monophysites, Melchites, Nestorians, and 
the sect of Gabriel. All these fought among themselves for supremacy. 

During the reigns of Kobad and Noshirw&n, the favour or disfavour 
of Christianity on the part of the Persian monarchs, depended upon, 
whether they were in peace or hostility with the Roman Emperors. 
Christianity prospered in Persia, when peace ruled between the two 
countries. The influence of the Roman Emperors was always in favour 
v>f the Orthodox Church, and opposed to Nestorianism and other new 
sects that had sprung up. 

In the reign of Noshirwan (531-579 A.D.), besides Christianity, the 
new faith of Mazdak shared the attention of the people and the king. 
Rchatsck*s account of this Persian socialist is interesting. ' 

NoshirwAn^s peace with Justinian brought also peace and prosperity to 
the Christians in Persia. A treaty was made between these two kings. 
'* Clauses were inserted in this treaty by which Christian^ were allowed 
li) build churches, to perform their sacred ceremonies without any fear, 
lo celebrate thanksgivings, and to chant hymns to God, a^is customary 
;iniong ourselves, and not to be forced to be present at Magian 
ceremonies, or unwillingly to worship the gods considered by the Medes 
to be gods. On that account, however, Christians were not to make 
any attempts to draw the followers of Magism to their own opinion."* 

XoshirwAn had married a Christian Princess, and their oflf«pring, 
NoushzAd, having followed the faith of his mother, rebelled against his 
father. Hormuzd IV, (579-590 A.D.), the son and successor of Xoshir- 
wAn was dethroned by Behr&m Choubin. Noshirw&n*s grandson, Khosru 
Parviz (590-628), also married a Christian lady, Sira by name (Shirin 
according to Oriental authors). According to some, she was the 
daughter of Maurice, the Emperor of Rome, who helped Khosru 
in gaining the throne of Persia from BehrAm Choubin. Khosru's 
marriage with a Christian wife did not prove as unhappy for him, 
as that of NoshirwAn with his Christian wife. Shirin showed ** her 
conciliatory disposition and good sense'* ^ at times, when a difference 
of opinion in religious matters was likely to bring about a breach 
between her royal husband and the Christian noblemen who 
attended Khosru's court. On one occasion, at a banquet given 
by the Persian King, NyAtus, a Christian grandee who represent- 

' The reign of Palas between these two ki'nf^ laMcd for three yearn (484— '49"). 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. XIII, p. $*' 

' Journal, B. B. R. .\. S., XIII, pp. ^!2-^^ note 

Wbidt p,S». Wbid,p.67n. 
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ed the Roman Emperor, was present. The King had put on 
rich garments, which were presented to him by Maurice, and whicli 
bore Christian crosses over them. At first Khosru was doubtful, whether 
he should put on these garments with Christian crosses presented by 
his royal father-in-law. He thought, that if he put them on, he 
would offend his Zoroastrian subjects. If he did not, he would offend 
his Christian father-in-law. '* But the Dastur, who was his spiritual 
adviser, set all doubts at rest by assuring his sovereign that religion 
does not consist in dress, that he was a Zoroastrian, but also a relative 
of the Kay(;ar."* 

Now, at this banquet, which the king attended with the garments 
bearing Christian crosses, ** Bandvy, one of his favourite magnates, 
with the Barsan (or little twig held by Mobeds when praying) in 
his hand, arrived and stood near his sovereign, who muttered the Baj.* 
. . . When Ny^tus beheld the scene, he laid aside his bread, and 
was so amazed that he left the table, saying that the Baj and ihe cross 
together was an insult to the Messiah ; being after this still more 
enraged by receiving a slap on the face from Bandvy, he immediately 
departed to his camp, got his troops ready to assault the royal banquet 
unless the person of Bandvy were delivered to him, and despatched a 
message to this effect to Khosru."^ At this critical moment, Shirin 
used her conciliatory powers, and brought about a settlement between 
Nyatus and Bandvy. 

After Khosru Parviz, we have a succession of weak Persian monarchs. 
In their reign, the Mahomedan power began to spread and '* with the 
increase of the Muhammadan power the number of Christians dimin- 
ished very rapidly everywhere in Persia and its dependencies."* 

Journal, B, R. R. A, 5., AYF, pp. 5—15. 9M March 1878. 

The author presents in this paper '* some points of contact between 
"Contrlbutiom to the study the two peoples (the Hindus and the Parsis), 

?ifl*n^ iTjTJI!!^ ^^hich have not yet been sufficiently in- 
Cunha. vestigated, and wiiich may, perhaps, when 

duly inquired into, throw additional light on the common origin or 
identity of these two offshoots of the same Aryan stock. "^ 

Tlie author's first note is on the harsam (Av. haresman) of the Parsis, 
which, differing from Dr. Haug,''' he thinks **to be identical, both in 
origin and sacrificial import, with the harhis of the Hindus," which is 
**a bed or layer of kusa grass," spread on the ground *' to serve as a 
sacred surface on which to present the oblations."" The identity 

' Ibid. '^ The Zoroastrian prayer for saying grace at meals (Ya^na XXXVII, 1), 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S.,XIII, p. 88 note. 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XIII, p. 100. ' Journal, B. B« R. A. S., XI\\ p 5. 

* EsKays on the Parsi«s, 2nd Ed., o. 285. ' Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. XIX, p. 7. 
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seems to be doubtful, though there is no doubt, that the banani like 
the barhis was, and is still used in sacrificial offerinf^s. 

Ezekiel, * when he refers to the worshippers of the sun, and says of 
them, that ** they put the branch to their nose," is believed to refer 
to these barsam twigs of the ancient Iranians. Strabo also refers to 
the barsam in the following sentence, when describing the customs of 
the Magi. * ' They then lay the flesh in order upon m>Tt!e or laurel 
branches ; the Magi touch it with slender twigs, and make incan- 
tations, pouring oil mixed with milk and honey, not into the fire, nor 
into the water, but upon the earth. They continue their incantation^ 
for a long time, holding in the hands a bundle of slender m>Ttle rods.''' 
Tliis passage of Strabo indirectly leads us to see, that tlie barsam oi the 
Iranians does not correspond to the barhis of the Hindus. As the bariis 
was spread on the ground among the Hindus, so were **the myrtle or 
laurel brandies " spread upon the ground ; but barsam was something 
that was generally held in the hands. 

The barsam played a prominent part in the recital of grace before 
meals. This appears both from Firdousi and from other writers. 
Vazdagard, the last Sassanian king, when he fled from the Arabs and 
concealed himself in the house of a miller, asked for the barsam^ from 
his host, when he offered him his humble meals, so that he may say 
his grace. This, according to Firdousi, led to his disclosure and 
subsequent death. 

We learn from other writers, that this custom of having the barsam 
in the recital of grace at meals, was, on the point of leading to a breach 
of peace between Khosro Parviz (Chosroe IV) and his Christian 
brother-in-law, Nyatus. Rehatsek, in his paper on " Christianity in the 
Persian dominions," thus refers to the event.* 

* ' On anotlier occasion the Persian monarch gave a banquet, and had 
tables arranged for that purpose, in a rose garden. He had put on 
the royal diadem, and Nyatus with the philosophers sat around the 
table, when Khosru dressed in the jewelled Grecian robes, camt 
down from the throne, and walking with a smile to the table took hb 
seat. Also Bandvy, one of his favourite magnates, ^-ith the Barsan (or 
little twig held by Mcbeds when praying) in his hand, arri\*ed and 

stood near his sovereign, who muttered the B&j ^lien 

Nydtus beheld this scene, he laid aside his bread, and was so amaied 
that he left the table, saying that the Baj and the Cross together ^-as an 
insult to the Messiah."* 

» Ezekiel VIII, 16—17. 

- Strabo, Bk. XV, chap- III, 14. Hamilton and Falcv>ner'it Translation ((857) III, ppi,l«#>iiT. 

'■'■ Vide above, p. 251. * Journal. B- B. R. A. S.. XIII. p. 88 note. 
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Passing on to another point of similarity, Dr. Da Cunha compares 
the Parsee mdhHii {mohrdn) to the ** three sacrificial posts or three- 
footed post of the Veda,"* and to *' the tripod of the Greeks, seated on 
which the priestess of Apollo used to deliver oraclesi" ' 

Dr. Da Cunha then refers to two other customs of the Parsees, vis, , 
the disposal of the dead and the Sagdid, These have no parallels 
among the Hindus, but he compares these customs with those of the 
Tibetans and of other people of Central Asia. 

Journal y B. B. R, A, 5., XV, ^ pp. 37-64. 2^th January 1881. 

This paper gives an outline of the career of Alexander, as described 

by Firdousi, Mirkhond, NizAmi and other 

" Tli«Ai6xaiidar Myth tf Persian writers, who wrote ** more than a 

E, ■ihatBolr thousand years after the Greek and Roman 

classics had produced their accounts of the 
Macedonian hero." "* **Some Persian authors state that this celebrated 
sovereign was no other than the same two-horned Alexander, Sekan- 
der Dhulqarnyn, some of whose exploits are described in the Qoran 
(XV'III.), whilst others assert that the latter has been one of the 
prophets, and not the same with the Greek Alexander, Sekander RDmy. 
The epithet ** two-horned " is nevertheless applied unanimously to 
both." " 

The descent of Alexander is differently traced. It is said, that he 
himself liked to trace it from the ancient gods of Greece. Some 
authors said, that he was the son of an Egyptian Magi. Firdousi 
says, that he was the son of the daughter of Philip and of DArA the 
King of Persia. DArA had married the daughter of Philip, but after 
some time, finding that she had a fetid breath, sent her away to her 
father, where she gave birth to Alexander. Parsee books do not speak 
of his Persian descent. 

Rehatsek gives a long quotation from NizAmi, whose life of Alex- 
ander in Persian verse is well-known. 

We learn from this quotation of NizAmi, the following facts, which are 
supported by Parsee books : — 

1. Alexander burnt Zoroastrian books. 

2. The ancient Fire-temples of Persia had treasuries attached to 
them. We learn from Firdousi and from other sources, that, to a 
certain extent, these treasuries attached to the Fire-temples served as 
Public Banks. People deposited their money there for safe custody and 
also borrowed money from there. 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XIV. p. 9, - J bid. 

=* Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XV., p. ;7. * Ibid. 
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3. They were seats of learning. Public libraries were attached to 
them, where scholars went fcr study. 

4. Janishedi Na6roz Jashan and the Jashan-i-Sadeh were the 
principal festivals that were observed in the Fire-temples with great 
eclat. 

5. Zoroastrian women freely attended the Jashans and other public 
ceremonies performed in the Fire-temples. 

The following lines of Nizanii, as translated by Rehatsek/ describe 
these facts : — 

The chronicler of ancient lore 

Speaks thus of lormer times : — 

When Zoroaster's Faith decaved 

The lire went out, the ignicolist was burnt. 

Alexander ordered the Eranians 

To abandon ignolatry, 

To leave their ancient Faith 

To embrace that of their new king, 

The Magi the fire to leave, 

The fire-temples to destroy. 

It was the custom of those times, 

In fire-temples scholars to maintain, 

The treasures there to guard, 

• • • • • 

It was the usage of ignicolists 

To sit throughout the year with brides ; 

On Jamshyd-new-year's day, and Joshan Sedeh 

To renovate the temple's festivals ; 

From all directions maidens young 

To the temples quickly sped. 

Bedecked, with ornaments, adorned. 

They arrived in crowds with eagerness. 

The book Barzyn,- the magic words of Zend 

Were chanted loud, to reach the sky. 

• • • • • 

The well-meaning monarch now ordained : — 
Rites of the Magi no one should observe. 
Noble brides should show their face 
To mothers and to husbands alone. 
He broke the incantations, pictures all 
Dispersed the Magi from the Butkhaneh, 
He cleansed the world from all polluted Faiths 
And kept the people orthodox. 

' Ibiti, p. 45. -^ Pazend. 
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This power in the country of ErAn 
Allowed no Zartosht fires to remain. 

• • • • • 
The fire of Mobeds he ordered 

To be put out with gentleness ; 

To purge the Zend-books from fatuity, 

Or else to place them into libraries. ' 

• • • • . 
Thence he, high minded sovereign, 
Sped towards AdharabAdagAn. 
Wherever he the fire perceived 

He quenched it and the Zend-books washed'. 

That region had a fire, rock-enshrined 

Called "incomprehensible'* by ignicolists 

Attended by hundred gold-collared Hyrbads 

Placed side by side to worship it. 

That ancient flame to quench, 

He ordered, and was obeyed. 

Having extinguished the said fire 

He marched his troops to Espahiln ; 

That beauteous and adorned town, 

So pleasant and so rich, 

Rejoiced the heart exceedingly ; 

Here many fires were quenched 

And their Hyrbads were abased. 

There was a temple more adorned 

Than pleasure gardens in the spring. 

For Zartosht's Faith, and Magus rites 

Fine brides attended service there. 

All captivating eyes and hearts. 

Alexander is very often referred to in the Pahlavi books of the 
Parsees. All these books support NizAmi, and say, that he destroyed 
Zoroastrian religion and literature. He is not referred to in the Avesta. 
The late Professor Darmesteter has, in his article ** Alexandre le Grand 
dans le Zend-.A vesta," * tried to show that he is once alluded to in the 
Avesta. But I have shown in my paper before our Society, entitled 
** The Antiquity of the Avesta," that he is mistaken in taking that view 
(Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XIX, pp. 275-77). 

' This is an allusion to the fact of the Persian books being translated into Greek. 

- This is an allusion to the fact, referred to by the ShatrdihA-i-AirAn that Alexander g^ot 
the Zoroastrian books thrown into water. ** And at last the accursed Alexander burnt and 
threw into the sea the Dinkard (or the collection of relisrious books) of seven kinsrs ' (j:t(if 
my AiyAdgAr-i-ZarirAn. ShatrdihA-i-AirAn. &c.» p« 55). 
Revue des Etudes Grecques, l8<>2. 
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Journal^ B. B, R, A, 5., XVI ^ pp, 74-87. 16M Januaty 1883. 
" Neryoeanffh's Sanalorft 

rr^^^By^r*"^; ""'« '■"""^^-S is an abstract of the paper.' 

Ph. D. 

*Mt IS just a century ago that Anquetil du Perron published his 
French translation of the Zend-Avesti\, or the theological, physical and 
moral ideas of the law-giver Zarathustra, the ceremonies of the divine 
service which he established, and several important traits respecting the 
ancient history of the Persians. This translation, however, had the 
only merit of introducing the literary world to the chief contents of 
the sacred books of the Zarathustrians, and furnishing Europe with all 
tiie materials necessary for eager researches in this important field. His 
work, although utterly incorrect and inaccurate, nevertheless became 
thus a powerful stimulus to future studies of the Zend-Avesta in a 
critical and philological way. Burnouf, Westergaard, Haug, Spinel 
and Kossowicz, who investigated, in a scientific way, into the right 
understanding of the Zend-Avestil, would never have succeeded in 
laying down a foundation of Zend philology without Anquetil's labours. 
Under the manuscripts brought by him from India to Paris, there were 
three copies of Nery6sangh*s Sanskrit translation of the Yasna, or the 
prayer-book of the Parsee priesthood, which translation has been 
published by Spiegel in 1861 at Leipzic. Of a Sanskrit translation of the 
Khordah-Avest^, or the Yashts, by the same author nothing was known. 
Dr. Fiihrer was fortunate to lind in the libraries of Jamaspjee Dustur 
Minocherjee and Peshotun Dustur Behramjee three manuscripts 
ATontaining the Zend and Pazend text, the Pahlavi and Sanskrit transla* 
tions of the Khordah-AvesUi, or the prayer-book for the daily use of the 
Zarathustrian laity. 

Speaking extensively about the scientific value of this translation, 
Dr. Fiihrer pointed out that, though Neryosangh's Sanskrit translation 
IS not founded upon the original Zend text, but upon the Pahlain version, 
and though he committed many mistakes against the spirit of the 
Sanskrit language, yet his translation is an admirable memorial oi 
mental training of the Parsee of former times, and of great value for 
Sanskrit as well as for Zend scholars. Finally, Dr. Ftihrer gave some 
notes on the three manuscripts upon which his essay relies. The oldest 
and best manuscript belongs to Dustur Jamaspjee, the date is given in 
the Nikah or marriage-prayer, Samvat 1400=1342 A. D. In order to 
show the old age of the book, and the peculiarit}* of the Pkuend 
characters, which are not to be found elsewhere. Dr. Fiihrer presented 
a photograph of the last part of the Patet Aderbd.t, or a formulary of 
confession, which answers exactly to the Buddhist P&timokkha, or the 

' J0urn.1I, B, n. R. A. S., XVI, Prixreedingii at the end. p. i-ii. 
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words of disburdennient. Of the other two manuscripts, one belongs 
again to Dustur Jamaspjee ; it is dated Yezdezerd 1152 = 1783 A.D., and 
the other belonging to Dustur Peshotun is, according to the Persian 
colophon on the end, a copy of Dustur Jamaspjee's second manuscript. 
All three manuscripts contain essentially the same text ; more import- 
ant modifications are seldom to be met with, but striking similarities 
of special mistakes. As regards the time of Nery6sangh, little is 
known. According to the generally accepted traditions, Nerydsangh 
was the leader of the Parsees emigrating from Persia to India, and 
the learned Dustur who explained to king J^der^n^ (Jayadeva of 
Anhillavada Pattan, 745 = 806 A.D.), the Mazdayasnian belief in 
16 slokaSy and who consecrated the first fire-temple at Sanj^na in 
Samvat 777 = 719 A. D., and 87 Yezdezerd. But historical records for 
the exactness of this date are still wanting. The old age of the 
manuscript and the form of the Sanskrit which Neryosangh writes, 
prove as distinctly as possible that he lived before the twelfth century 
of our era.'* 

At the end of the paper. Dr. Fiihrer expressed a ** hope to publish 
very soon Nerydsangh's Sanskrit translation of the whole Khordah 
Avesta. " ' That hope has not been fulfilled as yet. But, I am glad to 
say, that the attention of the Trustees of the Parsee Punchayet having 
been drawn to this desideratum, they have resolved to publish a collated 
edition, not only of the Sanskrit translation of the Khordah Avesta, but 
of all the Sanskrit translations of Parsee books. The work has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Sheriarji DAd^bhoy Broacha, who, owing to his profound 
study of the ancient languages of the Parsees and his knowledge of 
the Sanskrit, is able to do full justice to the subject. The Trustees 
of the Parsee Punchayet have collected and placed at his disposal, 
as many old manuscripts as they could. 

As to the subject of the date of Xery6sangh, as pointed out by Dr. 
Fiihrer," Dr. Haug* places Neryosangh in the fifteenth century. 
Dr. West* also, at one time, placed him in the fifteenth century. But 
he seems to have now modified his opinion. I had the pleasure of 
studying this question at Dr. West's suggestion, in 1891. I have 
embodied the results of my studies in a paper, read before the Jarthoshti 
Din-ni khol karn^ri Mandli on 25th April 1896.* I have since, published 
that paper, in my Iranian Essays,*^ Part III. Therein, I have placed 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XVI, p. 85. ^ Ibid, p. 85 note 

' Haug's pamphlet " Ueber den Gegcnwkrtig^en Stand dcr Zend philologier" i.e, *^The Present 
State of Zend Philology," p. 6. 

' West's edition of the Mainyo-i-Khard (iS?!)? p. x, and his second edition of Haug's 
Essays (1878), p. 55. His Pahlavi Texts, Part I. S. B. E. (Vol, V.). x8«o, p. 196. 

^ Vidf the Report of the Society, published in 190a, pp. I96«200. 
pp. 197-W5- J^llgfl fitt^l, Wl^l sflwl, HHl V€^'^o^, 
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Neryosang in about the twelfth century. It appears from the corre- 
spondence I had on the subject, that Dr. West also comes to the same 
conclusion. Dr. West says : ** After considering it carefully, I have 
come to much the same conclusion as yourself, as to the time ofKeryo^ 
sang, but by a somewhat different method. ... So we may 
conclude from these data, that Neryosang flourished in the latter part 
of the twelfth and beginning of the thirteenth century, as you have 
also concluded from other data."' 

Now, as to *' the accepted tradition of the Parsis,"* as referred to 
by Dr. Fiihrer, that Neryosangh explained the Mazdaya9n&n religion 
in fifteen or sixteen slokas to king J^dC KknX of SanjAn, who, as 
Dr. F*uhrer says, and as said by Dr. Wilson before him, may have been 
Jayadeva or Vanaraja, of Anhilw&d Pilttan, who ruled in Gujarat 
745-804 A.D., and that he ** consecrated the first Atish Bahr^m (fire- 
temple) at Sanjan in Samvat 777=A.D. 720 and 87 Yazdezerd,"* we 
find, that there are no facts to support that oral tradition. 

Firstly, if the King Jade Rana, was Jayadeva of AnhilwAd PAttan, the 
date (720 A.D.) of the consecration of the fire-temple as given by the 
above tradition and that of the reign of that RtijA do not correspond. 
The Raja (A. D. 745-804 or 806) had not come to his throne, at the time, 
when the fire-temple is said to have been consecrated in 720 A.D. , 
and at the time when the Parsecs are said to have landed at Sanjftn 
five ye«irs before this event. 

The dates, as given by the tradition, are not correct. Tlie date for 
the consecration of the fire-temple (790 A.D.), arrived at by me* on 
the authority of the historical poem, the Kissch-i-Sanji\n, and on that 
of other historical works of Mahomedan authors, such as the Tabak&t- 
i-Akbari, Mirat-i Sekandari, and Tarikh-i-Ferishta, falls w*ithin the 
period of Jayadeva's reign. 

Again, if Neryosangh had been the person who consecrated the fire- 
temple, and if he was the celebrated author of the Sanskrit version of 
the Avesta, his name would have been mentioned by the author of the 
Kissch-i-Sanjan, who speaks at some length about the landing at 
Sanjan and about the consecration of the fire-temple. Anyhow, if we 
admit, that there was a Neryosangh, who consecrated the first fire- 
temple at Sanjan, then, it appears, that this Nerj'osangh must be 
quite a different person from the well-known Neryosangh who gave u> 
the Sanskrit versions. 

* Dr. West*, letter, dated 8tli July 1891. published in my Ir.ini.in EssayM. Part III, p. i..(; 
note. - Journ.il, B. B, R. A. S., XN'I, p. 84. ' /^iV/, pp. 84-8;, 

* r/V/«? my article entitled "A Few Events and their Dates in the Early Hi»tor>- of thr 
Parsecs " in the Hast and first ot July looj. pp. 78«)-8oa 

Vitff in the ** Zart6»hti.' Vol. I. Nos. III. IV. Vol. II. Noh. land II. my .irticle on thin nub- 
iect. entitle*! "A Few Events in the Early History of the Par«»ees and their I>aC««i." 
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Journal^ B. B. R,A, S.j J'o/. AT'//., Abstract of Ptoceedinjs^s, pp, 11 — iv, 

2%th January 1887. 

This paper is not printed in the Journal of our Society, but a brief 

outline of the paper, as eiven in the pro- 
"The strikingr similarity ,. . T, r.i 

between the episode in the ceedmgs of our Journal, runs as follows :— 

Mahabharata, known as the " Mr. Darmesteter said, that he wanted to 

renunciation of Yudhlsthira, propose a problem to the Meeting, the solu- 

klng- of Delhi, and the renun- . . ... . 1 ^ • ^ ^ ^i_ 1 • ^ . 

ciation of Kalkhosroo in the ^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^h might interest the historian 

Shah-namah." By Professor as to the literary relation between India 
James Darmesteter. and Persia. He drew attention to what he 

termed the striking similarity between the episode in the Mahabhd- 
rata, known as the renunciation of Yudhisthira, king of Delhi, and the 
renunciation of Kaikhosroo in the Sh^h-namah. Yudhisthira, after 
having re-conquered his kingdom, which had been usurped by his 
cousins, the Kurus, became disgusted with the world, and sought to 
leave it and go to heaven. He set out to heaven with his four brothers 
and their common wife Draupadi. They crossed the Himalayas and 
then saw Mount Meru, which was believed to be the seat of heaven 
beyond a sea of sand. In crossing this desert, Yudhisthira's brothers 
and wife fell one by one exhausted and died, and he entered heaven 
alone. In the Shah-namah, Kaikhosroo, king of Persia, after 
avenging the murder of his parents on his grandfather, Afr^sy^lb, 
king of Turin, left the earth disgusted, and also set out for heaven. 
His noblemen and several faithful followers accompanied him on his 
journey against his warnings. They crossed a mountain, and arrived 
at a desert of sand, but in passing through it they were killed, also 
buried, during the night in a snow storm. After the storm was over, 
the king was seen no more. He was supposed to have been trans- 
lated to heaven during the storm. Mr. Darmesteter thought, that the 
similarity between the two legends was too particular to be accounted 
for, except by assuming, that they were borrowed from one another, or 
from some common source. As there was evidence that the legend of 
Kaikhosroo was as old as .Alexander's time, and on the other side, as 
the style and the treatment of the Hindoo episode seemed to show 
it to have been a modern addition to the MahS-bharata, the lecturer was 
inclined to think, that it was borrowed from Persian, either through 
literary connection or from old tradition. The Professor attempted to 
show that the Persian legend was borrowed to the last detail by the 
Hebrew writers of the Sepher Hayashar, a legendary history of the 
Jewish people, written in the Middle Ages, and applied to Patriarch 
Enoch."'. 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVII., Part I., No. XLVI, Abstract of the Society's Pro- 
iccdings, pp. ii-iv. In thi« abstract. Prof. Darmesteter is reported to have stated, that in the 
Persian episcde, Kaikhosroo avenged the death of his parents, but the fact is, that it was 
the death jf his father alone that he had to avenge. 

»7 
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In the interesting discussion that followed, the late Hon'ble 
Mr. Telang entered a mild caveat against ** the drawing of historical 
conclusions from resemblances, such as these pointed out by Mr. Dar- 
mesteter."* He said that ** the resemblances, of course, were strik- 
ing,: but the differences were, to his mind, even more striking, and he 
had long been of opinion, that it was highly unsafe to allow arguments 
founded upon them to come in conflict with conclusions arrived at in 
other ways."'^ 

Professor Darmesteter has treated the subject at greater length 
in a paper which he subsequently read before ** La Societc Asiatique " 
of Paris on 24th June 1887 under the title of ** Points de Contact 
entre le Mahibharata et le Shah-nAmah."^ This paper in French was, 
as it were, a reply of the learned Professor to the mild caveat of the 
late Hon'blt Mr. Telang. Therein, he has supported his theory of the 
Persian origin of the episode. 

I think, that the story of Kaikhosroo in the Shih-nAmeh, has, in its 
commencement, a parallel in the story of Hamlet, as described in the 
early chronicles, from which Shakespeare has taken the plot of his play. 
I have referred to it in my Gujar&ti D&st&n of the story of Kaikhosroo. 

Now, this is not the only episode wherein we find striking resem- 
blances between its Persian and Indian forms. The Persian 
episode of Homfte, Behe-Afrid and Arj&sp has been shown to have its 
parallel in the Indian episode of Sita and RAvan in the RamAyan.* 

Dr. H. G. Bhandarkar's paper'' on the ** Consideration of the date 
of the Mah^bharata, in connection with the Correspondence from 
Col. Ellis " may be read with advantage in connection with the 
question of the date of the MahAbhirata raised in this paper. 

There was a time, when it was said, that the MahAbhArata was 
written as late as the i6th Century A. D. In the 9th volume of the 
Asiatic Researches," a copper-plate grant is described by Colebrooke 
as being given by a celebrated monarch Janam^jaya, son of Paricshit, 
** at the time of a partial eclipse of the sun, which fell on a Sunday 
in the month of the Chaitra, when the sun was entering the northern 
hemisphere ; the moon being in the Nacshatra Aswint." " Now ** from 
calculations made by the Rev. G. B. Gibbons and Professor Airy," it 

» Ibid, p. iv. « Ihid, 

=» Journal Asiatique, 1887, Huitiemc S6rie, Tome X, pp. J8— 75. It is alw published in a 
separate form as an Extract (Extrait du Journal Asiatique, 1887). 

* Mr. Pallonji Burjorji Desai's lecture before the GujarAti DnyAn PrasArak Mandli. Re- 
port of the Society's Lectures for the season of 1888-1889. Sixth Lecture. TiV/r my paper, 
•• The Irish §tory of Cucullin and Conloch and the Persian Story of RustAm and SolirAb." 
Journal. B B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII., pp. 317-339. 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., pp. 8s— 9a. 

« Asiatic Researches, Vol. IX., pp. 438— 44». ' Ihid^ p. 4J9. 
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was ascertained, that the eclipse referred to above ** took place at about 
II a. m. on Sunday, the 7th of April 1521." * This, then, shows that 
the date of the grant is 1521 A.D. 

Now, the monarch, referred to in the copper-plate, is also referred to m 
the Mahabhiirata. So, if the copper-plate is genuine, it evidently follows, 
that the Mahabharata was written after 1521 A.D. But the copper-plate 
grant was supposed to be spurious and not genuine by Colebrooke, ^ on 
the ground of its modern characters and incorrect language. Pro- 
fessor Bhandarkar also considers it spurious on the ground, that there 
are evidences which show that the Mah^bhArata is very old.* 
Dr. Bhandarkar's paper on the subject is very interesting. The late 
Dr. Bhau Daji, while making remarks on the subject, said that ** he 
believed it could be shown that the MahAbhArata existed as long ago as 
.Alexander the Great, and that he believed this could be proved." * 

Journal, R. B. R. A. 5., Vol. XVI I,, Abstract of Proceedings^ 

pp. V. — AY., 25/A February 1887. 

The late Dr. Leitner was held to be an authority on the language, 

manners, customs, religion, &c., of the 



•y" J^c. Tuitner."*^"**'*" P^^P^^ ^^ Kafirist^n and DArdistAn. He has 

written a good deal on these people in 
his periodical, '* The Asiatic Quarterly.** 

His paper on the Hunza language draws the attention of a Parsee, 
because it treats of the Huns, a people, who with the D^nus, 
were held, in the .\vesta and Pahlavi books of the Parsees, to be very 
hostile to the Ancient Irilnians. As the Danu people, referred to in the 
.Avesta, ' seeiii to have given their names to countries and rivers like 
Denmark, Danube, Don, Dneiper and Dneister, so the Hunus (Huns) 
have given their names to distant countries like Hungary in the West 
and Hunza (/>., the place yVr Uk of the Huns) in the East. According 

to Dr. Haug," these Hunus (>J>e)') (Yasht [Farvardin] XHL, 100; 
XIX. [Jamyad], 86) were the Hunas of the Vishnu Purftna. " Dowson** 
says, on the authority of Wilson, that these Hunus were the White 
Hunas or Indo-Scythians, who in the first century of the Christian 
era occupied the Indian frontiers. They are referred to by Arrian, Strabo 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., p. 8j. Professor Bhandarkar's article on the date of 
the Mahibhdrata. 

^ Asiatic Researches. Vol. IX., p. 440. 

» Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X. pp. 81— 9a, 

'' /61V/, Abstract of Proceedings, p. xxv. 

* Yasht V. (Ab.in), 73 ; Vt. XIII Farvardin, 37, ja 
*' Essays, and Edition, p. 213. 

' Wilson's Translation, pp. 177, 194. 

" Classical Dictionary of Hindoo Mythology ('879), pp. laa. 
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and Ptolemy. It is against these Huns, that the Chinese had built 
their great wall, and it is against them, that King (Kishtilsb) VishUUp 
is supposed to have built a great wall about 720 miles in length from 
Beidah in Persia to Saniarcand. ^ The Hunus referred to in the 
Avesta, seem to be the ancestors cf the later Huns. 

The countries of Shignan and VVakhan, referred to in this paper' by 
Dr. Leitner, were, according to Col. Gordon,** Zoroastrian countries 
up to about 500 or 700 years ago. The ruins of three old Zoroastrian 
fortresses are still seen at Wakhan. Lieut. Wood* also refers to the 
Zoroastrian rule over this country. The very name Wakhan is de- 
rived by some from the Avesta word Veh, which is the name of a river 
(Veh-rud)\ For a further description of this country from a Zoroastrian 
point of view. I would refer my readers to my lecture on the Pamirs.* 

JournaU B. B. R, A, S., Vol, Xl'//., pp. 97—136, 15/* and 

22nd April 1887. 

This paper was read in two parts. It is the first paper by a Parsee 

gentleman that has appeared in the Journal 

"The Alleffad Practice of of the Society since its foundation in 1804. 
Next-of-Kin Marriaaree In old The late respected Pastur Dr. Peshotan 
hT^* ^n^l^T" "*^ "^ Byramjee Sanjftnft, the father of the learned 

author of this paper, and the late lamented 
Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Patel had submitted before the Society, in 
1853, their papers on the reading of the Pahlavi Inscriptions " at 
Hijiibid. Though resolved at one of the meetings of the Society," 
that both the papers may be published, we do not find them published 
in the Journal, probably on account of the difticulty of getting the 
proper set of Pahlavi types. ^' 

The subject of the paper of Dastur Darab is one, which is, at times, 
pointed out as a weak point in the religion of the Ancient Iranians. 
It is referred to, not only by the Greek, Roman and other Western 

» Richardson's Ponsian Dictionary. rVrf** the word jO I ^ I ** IrAn." r/Wr my lectmv on 
" The Pamirs " before the Gujarati DnyAn Prasarak Mandli. DnyAn Pra«&rak £««>-» f 189^ 

p. 16?. 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XVII. Abstract of PriKoedingrs, p. VI. 

^ •• The Rimf of the World," p. 14* 

* \ViH>d's Journey to the Source of the River Oxus," p. JJJ. 

" Encyclopa'dia Brittanica. Vide the word Oxus. 

4K-1^i 9(^1^1 ^l^ ^^Sl ^i^l >>•. The Country of the PamirK. The Hixtory and Gc^fFi- 
phy of thin, at one time, a Zonnistrian countiy. (^i^ X^\\^ A^^l) D"*"*" PlMirak 
Essays, pp. IS'>-«68. 

' J»nirnal. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. V. pp. j8o and j82. pp. Jo? and 396. 

•■ Ibid, p.jc,6. 

• Vitir Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjcc Patel'si "The Origin and AuthantSaty of the AriM 
Family of Languages ' (1861), Preface, p. viii. 
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writers, but also by some of the Eastern writers, and among them 
by the copyists of the R&jatarangini,* the ancient History of Cashmere.'* 

Dastur Darab has tried very successfully to demonstrate the 
following four propositions in this paper : — 

I. '* That the slight authority of some isolated passages gleaned 
from the pages of Greek and Roman literature, is wholly insufficient 
to support the odious charge made against the old Iranians of 
practising consanguineous marriages in their most objectionable forms. 

II. ** That no trace, hint or suggestion of such a custom can be 
pointed out in the Avesta or in its Pahlavi Version. 

III. " That the Pahlavi passages translated by a distinguished 
English Pahlavi savanty^ and supposed to have references to such a 
custom, cannot be interpreted as upholding the view, that next-of-kin 
marriages were expressly recommended therein. That a few of the 
Pahlavi passages, which are alleged to contain actual references to 
such marriages, do not allude to social realities, but to supernatural 
conceptions relating to the creation of the first progenitors of 
mankind. 

IV. *' That the words of the Prophet Zarathushtra himself, which 
are preserved in one of the strophes of the GiUh^, Chap. LIII., express 
a highly moral ideal of the marriage relation." 

I. .As regards the first proposition, viz., the classical testimony on the 
subject, the author has very clearly shown, not only on the authority 
of later European writers, but upon that of the Greek writers them- 
selves, that much reliance cannot be placed upon them all, that their 
information was, to a great extent, second-hand, and that the conclu- 
sions, that they have come to on the few facts that have come to their 
notice, are not sound. As shown by Rawlinson,* in the very classi- 
cal times, some looked with suspicion to the truthfulness of their 
predecessors. For e-\ample, Ctesias and Plutarch have doubted the 
veracity of Herodotus. * 

' Bk. I., SlokAs ^08-^09, r/rfff Troyer's RAdjatarang-inii Histotre des Rois du Kachmir, Tome 
I, Texte Sanskrit p. 34, Tome II Traduction, p. J4. That these odious charges have latterly 
begun to be laid by the later copyists of the R^jatarangini, is shown by the fact, that the slokas 
given and translated b> Troyer are not given by the Cashmere manuscripts. Dr. Stein does 
not give them in his text (Kalhana's Rdjatarangini or Chronicle of the kings of Kashmir 
(1892) Vol. I, p. 14). In his translation (1900. Vol. I» p. 46)1 he says on this point : ** After 
this verse (si. JC7). the CaK utta and Paris editions insert two slokas, which arc not foun4 in 
A. L. or any Kashmirian Manuscript .... I have not been able to trace the of la* 
interpolation . . . . " 

^ Vide my p-iper on " Cashmere and the Ancient Persians." Journal* 
Vol. XIX., p. 24^ 

^ Dr. E. W. West. S. B. E., Vol. XVIII, pp. ^89-450. 

■• Vide Rawlinson's Herodotus, I, p. 77. 

'" Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVII, p. 106. 
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We have seen above', that Col. Vans Kennedy, has, in his paper, 
entitled '* Remarks on the Chronology of Persian Historj' previous to 
the Conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great, ""^ tried to show, that 
the statements of Greek writers must not be taken as gospel truth. 
Looking to the statements of some classical writers, towards whom 
we can look with respect as some kind of authority, the only conclu- 
sion, that we can come to, is this, that, as ** one swallow does not make 
summer," so, the cases — even if they be facts — of particular kings like 
Cambyses, indulging in such next-of-kin marriages, do not show 
at all, that the improper practice was common among the whole 
Persian nation. The words of Herodotus are quite clear, when he 
says, that the Judges, on being consulted by Cambyses for such a mar- 
riage, told him, that '* they did not find any law allowing '* ' such marri- 
ages. We find Plutarch saying a similar thing about the consan- 
guineous marriage of Artaxerxes II. He says, that he was persuaded 
to enter into such a marriage " without regarding the laws and 
opinions of the Greeks."^ The very fact, that, as said by Plutarch, 
** he endeavoured to conceal it ( /.<'., his illicit love for his daughter) 
on his mother's account and restrained it in public,'*'' shows, that such 
marriages were held improper by the Persians as a nation. 

Coming to the Sassanian times, Agathias refers to the marriage of 
Kobad I with his daughter Sambyke. FirdousI does not refer 
to such a marriage by Kobad, but, even taking it to be a fact as stated 
by Agathias, we know, that Kob&d was under the influence of 
Mazdak, the Iranian socialist," who pre.iched, that both wealth and 
women must indiscriminately be the common property of all men. 
According to Firdousi, he preached as follows : — 

" Five things turn us away from righteousness. The wise do 
not add any other thing to these. They are jealousy, anger, revenge 
and want ; and the fifth is ambition. If you conquer these five 5 divs^ 
(i.e., evil passions), the path of God will be clear before you. Women 
and wealth are (the cause of) these five for us. They destroy good 
religion in the world. If you wish, that no harm should come to 
good religion, the woman and wealth should not come in our way. 
It is these two, (/.^., woman and wealth) that produce, jealousy, 
ambition, want, anger and revenge in secret. It is for these, that the 
Devil turns the heads of the wise. So, it is necessary that these two, 
(/.t'., woman and wealth) may be placed in the midst of all, (f.^., for 
common participation)."" 

' Vide Sufira 171-76. ^ Tran**actions, L. S. B., II. pp. 115—162. 

^ R.iwlinson's Herodotus Bk. III. 31. 

^ Plutarch's Lives. Life of Artaxcr.\t>s 11. John and Wilh'am Lanfirhorne'ii Translatioa (1813), 
Vol. Ill, p. 4^8. '■ Ibid. " Vide Rawlinson's Seventh Great Oriental Monarchy, pw 34a. 

' I have followed the Calcutta edition of the ShAhnAmeh (Vol. III. p. 1614, 11. 7-ii) for 
my translation. Vide Mohl's small edition. Vol. VI«p. 144. 
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II. Coming to his second proposition, with respect to the meaning of 
the Avesta word Khetvadatha, Dastur Darab has shown, that the 
word does not admit of that interpretation as the one sought to be 
placed upon it. He is supported on this point by Dr. E. W. West. ' 
Sir Raymond West, the then learned President of our Society, in his 
very learned and lucid observations on the paper, suggested, that tlie 
word meant something like svayamdatha'^ (*»^'> giving up one's self 
in devotion to God) in Sanskrit. 

III. Coming to his. third proposition, the author refers to the several 
passages in Pahlavi relating to Khetvadatha collected by Dr. West." I 
may here point out two more books in the Pahlavi literature, that 
refer to this subject, which have escaped the attention of Dr. West. 
OwQ is the Aiyadgar-i-Zariran, * wherein king Visht^sp speaks of 
Hutosh as being his wife and ** like a sister'' to him. The passage in this 
book is similar to that of the Arddi Vlraf-nameh, and can be similarly 
explained. Again, we know that the Hutosh, who is spoken of in the 
Pahlavi text as the wife of Vishtisp, is the Kait^yun of the Sh^h- 
nameh, wherein we arc told, that she was the daughter of the Kaisar 
of Roum. So evidently, she cannot be the real sister of Vishtasp. 

The second book I refer to, is the unpublished VajirihA-i-Din in the, 
library of the late Mr. Tehmurus Dinshaw Anklesaria. This manu- 
script is otherwise known as the **Riviyat of Hemet-i-Ashavahishtin." 
(Grundriss der Iranischen Philologie II, Band I, Lieferung III. Pahlavi 
Literature by E. W. West, p. 105). The exact title of the work as 
given in the manuscript is '* PDrsishnihi a^chand min huparvart 
AOmit-i-Ashavahishtln pursit li Atr6-goshisp-i Mitr6-AtSsh-i-Atr6- 
^*oshS.sp," i.e.,'' Some questions asked by me, Atr6-g6shasp of Mitr6- 
Atish of Atro-goshisp, to the saint Aemit-i-Ashavahisht&n." The 
passages occur on folio 148a, 11. i — 14 and folio 149^, I. 12 to folio 
150^, 1. 2. 

IV. In the fourth and the last proposition, the author tries to show the 
high moral ideal of the marriage relation, as depicted in the 53rd 
chapter of the Ya^na, known as the marriage hymn of the marriage 
of the daughter of the Prophet. 

The observations made on the paper by the President, Sir Raymond 
West, form in themselves, as it were, a short, learned, and interesting 
paper, worth reading for the light it throws upon the question from 
what we may call a non-Zoroastrian point of view. 

The interestini; paper of Dastur Darab is, as Dr. Casartelli very justly 
says, ** quite the best and fullest statement of the modern Parsi 

' s. B. E.. XVIII.. p. 427. 

-■ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XVII., Abstract of Proceeding's, p. xvii. 

' S. B. E., XVIII., pp. J89-4J0. * Vide my AiyAdgAri-ZarirAn, &c., p. Ji. 

Vide Dr. Gelger's " Das VAtkAr-i-ZarirAn und sein Verhaltnis zum SAh-nAmc, p. 59. 
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view that has yet appeared " ^ on thi> much dlscusi^ed question. 
It has received a reply from the pen of Dr. Ca!»artelll. ' In his reply, 
I>r. Casarielli refers to the episoce of Soud&beh and Siavaksh, as 
given by Firdousi, and a^ referred to by Professor IiaJo Piza in his 
** Epopea Per^iana e la Vita e i Cosiumi dei Tempi Eroici di Persia, 
Firenze 1888. (The Epic of Persia and the M«lnne^^ and Customs of 
the Heroic Age of Persia.).'** The reply of Dr. Casartelli, as far as it 
refers to this episode, ha> received a rejoinder from Dasiur Darab in a 
pamphlet entitled ** Syavak^h and Sudabeh (1892)." • 

Journal, li. B. R. A. .S., Vol. XVII., Part II, Xo. XUII.. Abstract 

of Proceed ing^s, p. V., ibM January 1889. 

This was the fir^i paper ihat I had read before our Society. It was 

"Th* Bfvw Kanin. Just '"'^''^ ^'* ^ lecture than a paper, and it was 
•pmm^ to trad* by ttw Per- delivered as such. So it is not published in 
•tan CMwiNiMfit." By Mr. Ji- the Ji»urnal of the Society. It was after- 
vanjl ^anMhtdji MmIL wards published in a pamphlet form. In 1888, 

the Persian Government h»id openc^d the river Karun to trade, and so 
the event had suggested the subject to me. 1 said in the beginning 
of the paper : ** The opening of the river Karun to trade by the Persian 
Government is a welcome news for England and India. Though the 
concessions originally granted at the instance of Sir H. D. Wolff, our 
present Plenipotentiary at Persia, are onv.* by one being withdrawn, 
we must accept them as the thin end of the wedge, and wait for better 
results." We are sorry to note now, that even after waiting for a perie>d 
of 17 years, the better results have not come in as yet. 

The pape'r is divided into two parts. 1. In the first part I trace the 
course of the river from its source downwards, on the authority of the 
works of travel of Sir Henrv Lavard, Lieutenant Selbv, Commander 
Jones, Sir Henry Rawlinson, and other travellers, and describe the cities 
situated on the banks of the river, particularly dwelling on the town 
of AhwAz and the ancient waterworks of the Sassanian times near it 
as described by Firdousi. II. In the second part I trace the name of the 
river Karun to its ancient name in the .\vesta and PahLivi books. 

In number 1902 (Vol. XXXVII, May 3, 1889, pp. 561-67) of the 
Journal of the Society of .Arts, Major-Gen. Sir R. Murdoch Smith 
has written an interesting paper on the subject, and therein has 
referred to this paper and its quotations from the ShsLh-n^meh. 

» The Bahylonian and Oriental Rcx-ord, Vol. III.. No. 8. p. 169. July 1880. 

^ Ihid. '1 his reply is published in a separate pamphlet form under the title of ** What waft 
Khvetuk-L)as ? and other papers." -' J'ide his pamphlet "Some Marriage and Funeral 
Customs of Ancient Persia (Re>printcd from the Babylonian and Oriental Record. 1890^)" 

* For my remarks on the Next-of-kin Marriages, referred to by Herodotus, I would refer 
my readers to my "^(l>( ^^I'tl^l*' (^^c Andent Persians according to Herodotus and 
Strabo). pp. 66*£>8> 
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Journal, B, B. R. A. 5., Vol XVI IL, pp. 39—46, 26/A September 1890. 

In this paper, I have tried to show, that the game of cricket, which 

the modern Parsees of India have learnt from 
"The Game of Ball-Bat ^t • 1 • < • 1 1 

(Choi.«an.^i) amoiiff the ^^^^|^ ^"^^^'^^ ^^ ^ S:ame which was known to 
Anoient PerBians, as desoribed their ancestors, the Ancient Persians. Inter- 
in the Epic of Firdousi." national matches were, as now, played in 

By Mr. Jivanji JamshedJI « • . r* • << « ^1 . • 1 • 

u^, Ancient Persia * under the captainship ot 

the leading men of the rival races. They 

were played with an accompaniment of music, just as we see at the 

present day."' 

In this paper, I have treated the subject of the play, as described 
by Firdousi only. But in one" of my lectures before the Gujarati 
Dnyan Prasarak Society, I have treated the subject at greater length,^ 
and as referred to in the Pahlavi Kar-n^meh of .Ardeshir Bilbeg^n and 
in other works. 

Sir Raymond West, the then President of our Society, in his farewell 
address to the Society, delivered on 21st April 1892, said that the author 
** showed good reason for thinking that the game of polo, so much in 
vogue now among our young military officers at such a cost of life and 
limb, took its rise from the Persians in ancient days, whose chief 
accomplishments were * to draw the bow, ride and tell the truth.' " He 
added, '* I trust their successors and descendants in this country will 
always continue to speak the truth, ride well, and when they draw the 
bow, not to let it be the long bow." * 

Journal, B, B. R. A, S., Vol. XVIII.,pp, 97—108, 13M April 1891. 

The knowledge of the ancient history of Assyria is, to a certain extent, 

necessary for the purpose of the ancient his- 

"Aaeyrian Relics from Nim- ^Q^y of Persia. Nineveh, the ancient capital 
roud in the Posseseion of the . . ^ , -^ r r , 

B. B. R. A. 8." By R. P. Karka- °^ Assyria, is counted as a city of Iran, 

ria, Eeq. by the Pahlavi treatise of the Shatroiha- 

i-Air^n. 
In this paper, which, as the then President, Sir Raymond West, said 
in his farewell address to the Society,* was a valuable paper, as 
it traced the source of some of the Assyrian relics of our Society, 
Mr. Karkaria tries to identify 10 stone slabs in the possession of the 
Society. At first, he thought, that they belonged either to the Layard 
Collection that was sent to the British Museum from Basrah via 
Bombay, and was exhibited here for some time, or to what he called 

» Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XVIII., p. 39. 

' ^^^ iT^HlSil^il d'l'O i^^ft. (Physical Exercise among the Ancient Iranians.) 
t'/V/r my Iranian Essays, Part III. (1902). pp. 172 — 192. ^ Ibid, pp. 181— X9X, 

" Journal. B. B. R, A. S., Vol. XVIII., Abstract of Proceedings, p. xxxix. 
'" Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XVIII., Abstract of Proceedings, p. xxxix. 
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the Rawlinson-Clerk Collection, i.c, the collection presented by Sir 
Henry Rawlinson to the then Governor, Mr. (later Sir) George Clerk. 
Subsequently, he reported to the Society, that further investigations 
led him to say with certainty, that they belonged to the Rawlinson- 
Clerk Collection. Mr. Karkaria referred to 12 pieces of the slabs, and 
of these 12, he tried to identify 10. Mr. Javerilal Umiashanker Yajnik, 
the then Secretary, examined, with the author of the paper, the 
Rawlinson-Clerk Collection, and said, that he was satisfied that 
Mr. Karkaria had succeeded ** in identifying 9 out of the 10 slabs in 
the possession of the Society with those forming part of the Rawlinson 
present."' 

I may here point out, that Sir Henry Rawlinson had, at a Special 
Meeting on 7th April 1855,^ presided over by Lord Elphinstone, delivered 
a vh^ voce discourse on his *' Researches and Discoveries in Assyria 
and Babylonia.**"* During that discourse, ** he exhibited on the table a 
collection of antiquities, which he had lately obtained in Chaldea, 
Assyria, and Babylonia, and which he was carrying to England for 
deposit in the British Museum."* So, I think that the unidentified 
slabs are relics exhibited by himself before our Society, and either 
left inadvertently here by him when re-packing his exhibits, or probably 
presented to the Society. "^ 

Journal^ H. B. R, A. S., Vol. XVIII, ^ pp. 192 — 205, 2^th February 1892. 

This paper of mine gives ** a few points of striking resemblance 

between Dante's account of his visit to the 

"The Divine Comedy of other world, as given in his Divine Comedy, 
Oante and the Viraf-nameh ,^^^ ^ ^j^.^^. ^^ ^j^^ ^j^jj. ^^ ^j^^ Persian Dastur, 
of Ardai VIraf." By Mr. . ... ,r. .^ • «.u r, ui • ^r- -.c 

Jivanji Jamehedji Modi. ^^^"^^ Viraf, as given m the Pahlavi Virat- 

n;\mch."" 

The stories about the visits of pious-minded persons, in their dreams 
or moments of ecstasy, to the other world, are, to a certain extent, 
common in many countries and in many nations. M. Barth^lemy 
has given a pretty full list of such visits in his French Viraf-n^meh. " 

** The visions of Viriif were made known to the European world of 
letters by the English translation** of Mr. J. A. Pope in 1818. This was an 
imperfect translation, not of our Pahlavi Virif-nAmeh, but of a Persian 
version of it, which was, to a certain extent, mutilated by some foreign 

^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVIII.. p. 108. 
' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. V. pp. 686-687. 

=' Ibid, pp. 47^ 49»- " Ibid, p. 478. 

'■ Vide above, pp. ^15 — 218, for an account of Rawlinson's paper before the Society. 
•' Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XVII.. p. 192. 
' Livre d'.Vrda VirAf, Introduction, pp. xxv— xlv. 

"* Mr. Geo. Maddox. of Madras, has published in 1904. a rendering in prose-vertie of thifi 
translation under the title of " The ArdAi VirAf-nAmeh. or the Revelations of ArdAt ViriLf." 
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elements. This imperfect translation of the Persian mutilated version* 
led some to believe that the views of Viraf were derived from the Chris- 
tian source of Isaiah's Ascent. But the late Dr. Haug, who was the 
first to write upon this subject, and whose learned presence in our midst 
as the Professor of Sanskrit at the Deccan College had greatly helped 
and encouraged Iranian studies, has clearly shown that this was not 
the case. M. Barthelemy, in his excellent translation (Livre d' Ard& 
Vir^f),- wherein he has dwelt upon some of these striking points of 
resemblance, agrees with Dr. Haug."'' 

JouniaU B. R. R. A, S., Vol, XVIII,, pp, 206—212, 2%th June 1892. 

•* Like the story of Kalila and Damna, known in Europe as *The 

Fables of Bidpai,* the story of the Sindibdd- 
*' The so-called Pahlavl s 1 1 . ^ . r^.^ e*. ^r 

Oriffinofthe8indiba(i.Nameh ^'^^^^K known in Europe as The Story of 
or the Story of the Seven the Seven Wise Masters/ " is said to have 
Wise Masters." By Mr. Jivan- "come from the Pahlavi through an Arabic 
ji Jamshedji Modi. version now lost. "* I have shown in this 

paper, that this story of the SindibAd-n^meh, otherwise known as the 
story of the King, the Damsel and the Prince, **has its parallel and 
origin in the Persian story of K^us, Soudabeh and Siavakhsh," as 
described by Firdousi. The two stories present eight points of strik- 
ing resemblance. 

Jottnial, B. B. R. A, 5., Vol. XVIII,, pp, 317 — 329, iSth Norember iSf^2. 
" There are several episodes in Firdousi *s great epic of the Persians, 

" The Irish Story of Cucui- ^''^^^ ^^^^^"^ striking points of resemblance 
lin and Conioch and the to similar episodes jn the epics of other 
Persian Story of Rustam and nations. ""^ Three such episodes are referred 

Jhe^Mod^ **'^' *"''*"^' ***"" ^'' ^^^^^ ^PP- ^59» ^^ ^"'^ ^^9^* ^" ^^^^^ P^P^^' 

I have treated the subject of a fourth 

episode of this kind as given by Firdousi. M. Mohr was the first 

to point to the resemblance of this episode to that of CucuUin and 

Conioch in an Irish poem. I have pointed out fifteen points of 

striking resemblance between the Persian and the Irish episodes.' 

' The oldest manuscript of this Persian \'irAf-nAmeh. that has come to my notice, is dated 
r4>z AsmAn, mah KhdrdAd Q97 Yazdajardi (1628 A.D.). It was written by Burjo Kamdin (bin 
KaikohAd. bin HormuzdyAr, surnamed SanjAnA), the well-known compiler of the RevAyets. 
It belongs to Mr. Rustomjce Dosabhoy Sethna. It is a beautifully written manuscript, with 
Mime fine pictures or the scenes supposed to have been seen in Heaven and Hell. 

-' Introduction, p. xxvil. ' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XVII., pp. 204-5. 

^ Journal, B. H. R. A. S.. Vol. XVII., p. 206. ' /A/V/, p. 317. 

'■ Le Livre des Rois. Small edition. Vol. I., Preface, p. Ixxi. 

" I would here draw the attention of my readers to the Journal of the Anthropological 
Society of Bombay. Vol. VI., No. 7? pp. Tfil—\Qti wherein. Mr. Eruchshaw Ardeshir Parakh 
has referred to ani>thcr such cpisiide. He has presented a parallel between Firdousis Story 
of BehrAm Chobin and the Story o^ Macbeth as given by Holinshed in his Chronicles of 
Scotland, which have given to Shakespeare the materials for the plot of his play of Macbeth. 
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Journal, B, B. R, A, S.y Vol. AVA'. , //. i — 23, 24//* Norvemher 1893. 

This paper is somewhat connected with the auspicious event of Her 

late Majesty's Golden Jubilee. On 2nd Febru- 

"The Extant CodlcM of the ary 1887, the late Professor James Darmes- 
Pahlavl Nlranfflstan." By Das- ^ ^ , . • *^ ^ 1 i* ^ r 

tur oarab Peshotan Sanjana. ^eter, who was then on a visit to India, deli- 
vered at a meeting, presided over by the late 
Sir Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, Third Baronet, a lecture on '*Parseeism: its Place 
in History." In that lecture he recommended the publication of the 
Pahlavi literature of the Parsees. He said, ** What we require is not a 
translation of the books I have mentioned, but the mere text of them* 
. . . In a few days you arc going to celebrate the Jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress, the golden marriage of India with England, the golden 
marriage of the East with Western civilization. You will join with 
your usual munificence in the public festivities ; but if you want to 
impress particularly the Parsee mark upon your demonstration of 
loyalty, what better opportunity could be found at the same time to 
perform a duty to your race and to do honour to the Queen of the 
West than by showing how deeply )'Ou have imbibed the W^esteni 
spirit of science and research ? In your biinquets it is usual to have 
three toasts — one to Ormazd and the Amashaspands, the second to 
the Ferouers of the ancestors, the third to the Queen-Empress. Let, 
therefore, the Ferouers of the ancestors have here also their part in the 
festival ; let the revival of your literature, let the raising of the Jubilee 
Pahlavi Fund be the Parsee Memorial to the Jubilee of the Queen- 
Empress ! " '^ 

The words of the late Professor did not fall on deaf years. Dastur 
Darab, the author of the paper under review, the late lamented 
Dastur Pheroze Jamaspji Jamaspasana and myself formed ourselves, 
under the kind guidance of our guide, friend and philosopher, Mr. K. 
R. Cama, into a Committee to collect funds for the purpose. I 
remember having gone with the above two gentlemen to the houses of 
several rich Parsee gentlemen for the purpose . Our work, no sooner 
than commenced, was kindly undertaken by the Trustees of the Parsee 
PunchAyet, who started a fund for the purpose under the name of 
*' The Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund," and nominated a Com- 
mittee for the selection of books to be printed. The Nirangistan was 
the first book published under the auspices of the above Fund. It is 
printed by the photo-zinco process. Dastur Darab was the first Honorary 
Secretary of The Victoria Jubilee Pahlavi Text Fund Qimmittee, and, 
as such, has edited the book. The second book published from this 
Fund is the Mddigi\n-i-HazAr Dadistan, and is edited by me. The third, 

^ Vide the Lecture printed at the Bombay (Jazrtte Press, [>. 14. Vide the Bombay Gazette 
of 5th February 1887. '•« Ibid, pp. is-l6i 
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that is being published, is the Grand Bundehesh, belonging to the late 
Mr. Tehmurus Cinshaw Anklesaria, who was a great Pahlavi scholar, 
and whose death, last year, is a great loss to the cause of Pahlavi studies. 

Now, the paper under review was written by Dastur Darab as an 
introduction to the above volume of the Nirangistan. As Dr. West^ says, 
the ** Pahlavi literature may be divided into three classes. I. First, 
Pahlavi translations of Avesta texts, intermingled with Pahlavi com- 
mcntory. II. Second, purely Pahlavi texts on religious subjects, or 
connected with religion. III. Third, Pahlavi texts on miscellaneous 
subjects not intimately connected with religion."* The Nirangist&n is ^ 
a book which falls under the first head, and ** is chiefly concerned with 
the ritual in Sassanian times, the dtvns. temperance, recital of the 
GiithAs, effect of the sin of a priest on rites, the GAhs and G^hAnb^rs, 
holy-water, the kust'i and sndra^ haisovty firewood and Hom-mortar.""^ 

The manuscript of the Nirangistan, published as said above, belongs 
to Dastur Hoshang J&mdsp of Poona. It is incomplete, and a part of 
the last portion is replaced from an old manuscript belonging to the 
late Mr. Tehemurus Dinshaw Anklesaria. As pointed out by Dastur 
Darab, the first part of the book, which generally goes under the name 
of the Nirangistan, forms a part of another book called AirpatastAn. 

Since the publication of the Nirangistan, the late Dr. Darmesteter 
has published the transliteration and translation of the Avesta portion of 
the book in his Zend Avesta. "' The publication of this text and trans- 
lation is followed by that of '* Index V'erborum of the Fragments of the 
Avesta *' by Mr. Montgomery Schuyler, as the fourth volume of the 
Columbia University Indo-Iranian series, edited by Prof. A. V. W. 
Jackson. The object of this publication is, as said by its author, ** to 
render easily accessible a large body of lexicographical material 
hitherto almost neglected by scholars.'' * 

Journal, B. B, R, A, S., Vol. A'/A'., pp. 58—75, 17/A December 1894. 

** The sculptures at Naksh-i-Rustam, or on the rock of the mountain, 

otherwise known as the Mountain of Sepul- 

" The Bas-relief of Behram chres, have long been * the subjects of dis- 

Cour (Behram V.) at Maksh-l- ^ussion with the traveller, the artist and the 

RiMtam and his Harrlage , » 5 t *u- c «.i 1 u 

with an Indian Princess •' By antiquary.' ". In this paper, firstly, I have 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. tried *' to determine the event which is intend- 
ed to be commemorated in the first of the 
lower bas-reliefs '*'" of these sculptures ; secondly, I have described the 
event so commemorated ; and, thirdly, I have examined how far (a) 

* Grundriss dcr Iranlschen Philologrie II. Band i Lieferung III. Pahlavi Literature, p. 81. 
- /6tf/, p. 86. ' Le Zend Avesta, Vol. III., pp. 78—148. Vide also pp. ciii-civ of his Preface. 
^ Preface, p. ix. ' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX , p. 58. " /bid. 
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Indian books, (b) Indian coins, and (c) Indian monuments support the 
description. I have given an interpretation of the bas-relief, that is 
quite different from that given by Kerr Porter,\vho thought, that the bas- 
relief illustrated, what he calls the ** royal union," Le,^ the union of king 
Behram Gour with his queen after a short estrangement, as related by 
Malcolm, in a story, which, for the sake of convenience, we may call, 
the story of " Nekoo karden z purkurdcn est,'* /.«'., ** Practice makes 
perfect."' I have tried to show in this paper, that it illustrates Behr&m 
Gour*s marriage with the Indian princess Sepihnud. 

Journal^ B, B. R, A, S., Vol. X/X,, pp, 215 — 223, 15/A OcfoberiSy^, 

In this paper, the author tries to show, that the argument used in the 

** refutation of Atheism contained in the 

"The Teleology of the Pah- fifth and sixth chapters "*' of the Parsee book 
lavl thlkand Qumanik Vljar e-uM 1 r* ^« m xr**^ << 
and Oloero'e Do Natura oio- Shikand Gumanik Vijar, presents a very 

rum." By R. P. KarkaHa, Eeq. close resemblance to the argument of M. 

Lucilius Balbus, the spokesman of the Sto- 
ics in the famous dialogue of Cicero, called the De Natura Deorum."* 
Mr. Karkaria says, ** I do not say anything about the later writer 
(Mard^n-farukh, the author of the Shikand Gum&nik Vijar) borrowing 

from the earlier (Cicero) Mardan says explicitly that he got 

these arguments from the Dinkard of Adirfrobag. . . . Probably, the 
editors of the Dinkard might have seen Greek philosophical works."* 

I think, that **The Argument from Design ", used in the Shikand 
Gumftnik Vij^r, was suggested to the author, in a natural way, as it 
is the most common argument used in the question of ** The 
Existence of the Deity." It is used in an indirect way, in the form of 
questions in the older writings of the Avesta, the G}lthtls(Ya9na, ch.44). 

The subject proper of the paper has a very long introduction, and in 
it, the author quotes at some length the views of Dr. West on the sub- 
ject of the final loss of the Inlnian literature. Dr. West ** is of opinion, 
that the conquered Parsees of Iri\n were equally responsible with the 
conquering Arabs for the loss of their literature. I differ from Dr. 
West, and repeat here what I said about 13 years ago in my review 
in the ** Times of India " " of his translation of the Dinkard. " It is 
very true that the first inroad of the Arabs did not do all the mischief 
at once. It was a slow and gradual work, and by the end of the 
second century after the conquest, the work of destruction was com- 

^ In the Conversazione, held in connection with the Centenary of our Society, on i9th 
January 1905, Mr. Kaikhusru Ardesbir Chinoy exhibited some very excellent old Pcrwin 
pictures, illustrating several scenes from the ShAh-n4nieh. Among^ these, there was one* 
which beautifully illustrated this story. 

J Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. XIX.. p. 22a '» Ihid, p. 821. * Ibid, p. 133. 

' S. B. E., Vol. XXXVII., Intrixluction. ''• 3rd November llfa. 
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A 

plete. Hence the necessity for Dastur Adar Farobag and other 
writers to collect in the Dinkard, at least the details of the contents of 
the lost books .... fresh in the memory of many persons at the time. If 

A 

the twenty-one jVusks were all extant at the time when Adar Farobag 
wrote, whence the necessity for writing the contents ? If the zeal for 
preserving this literature prompted them to do the work, why did they 
do it half-heartedly by merely preserving the contents and not by 
making copies and distributing them ? " 

Journal^ B. B. R. A, 5., Vol, XIX. ^ pp, 224 — 236, 2\st Norvemher 1895. 

** India is the original home of the game of chess. From India, it was 

introduced into Persia in the time of the 

"Flrdousl on the Indian Great NoushirwsLn or Chosroes I. The Arabs, 
Orisrin of the Game of Oheee." . . . , r^ . . 

By Mrjivanjuamehedji Modi. ^ho subsequently conquered Persia, mtro- 

duced it into Spain on their conquest of the 
country. Spain spread it into other parts of Europe. Though some 
seem to be of opinion, that it was the Crusaders who brought it from 
the East, many are of opinion, that it was known in Europe long 
before the Crusades, and that it was known in England before the 
Norman Conquest. As to its Indian origin. Sir William Jones in his 
paper ^ on * The Indian Game of Chess' says: * If evidence be 
required to prove that chess was invented by the Hindus, we may be 
satisfied with the testimony of the Persians.* " * 

In this paper, I have adduced the testimony of one of the greatest, if 
not the greatest, Persian writers, v/^., Firdousi. 

I. At first, I describe the story of Firdousi which led to the dis- 
covery of the game. The story says, that in a war between two brother 
princes, one died of sheer exhaustion and fatigue. Their royal mother 
suspected the surviving brother of killing his brother in the battle, and 
did not believe, that,, he, being shut up on all sides by the enemy, was 
killed by exhaustion and fatigue. The surviving brother, in order to 
convince his mother, that, in a battle, a king can be so shut up on all 
sides and die of sheer exhaustion and fatigue, got this game invented. 

II. Secondly, I give Firdousi's description of the game. 

III. Thirdly, I describe the circumstances, under which the game 
was introduced into Persia from India in the time of the Great 
Noushirwan, who, in his turn, gave to India the game of ** Nard," 
a kind of backgammon. 

IV. Fourthly, I give ** two other versions about the origin and 
discovery of the game of chess "as ** given by Caxton, the first English 
printer, in his book * The Game of Chess. ' " =* 

^ Asiatic Researches, Vol. II., p. 159. " Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX., p. 224. 

^ Ihidi p. 2J4. 
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foutnal, B. B, R, A, 5., Vo/. XIX., pp, 237—248, 9/A December 1895. 

The subject of the paper was suggested to me by a visit in May 

1895 to Cashmere, where I had heard many of 

" cashmere f"«« thejkn- ^j^e stories of the Ancient Persians as de- 
olent Persians." By JIvanJI -i. , 1. ,:.. , ^ , 

jamshedji Modi. scribed by Firdousi. Cashmere was once a 

Zoroastrian country. In this paper, I have 

spoken at some length on the following subjects : — 

1. References to the country of Cashmere in the A vesta and Pahlavi 
books. ' 

2. References to the country in the Shih-nTimeh of Firdousi.* 

3. The relation of the Ancient Persians to Cashmere, referred to by 
Wilson" in his ** Essay on the Hindu History of Kashmir."* 

4. The Shah-nameh stories heard in Cashmere.^ 

5. The Cypress of Kashmar.*^ 

Journal, B. B, A*. A, .9., Vol. XIX., pf>, 263 — 287, 26/A June 1896. 

This paper' is a reply to the late lamented Dr. Darmesteter, who, in 

his Zend A vesta," has tried to bring down the 

. HIT' ^"!?"' « K. . ***• antiquity of the Avcsta to as late as the third 

Avesta." By Mr. JivanJIJam- r ^1 . 

shecUi Modi. century after Christ. His assertions had, as 

the late Professor Max Miiller said, thrown 
a bomb-shell ** into the peaceful camp of Oriental scholars." " 

1 have not treated *' the great question of the antiquity of ihe Avesta 
from all standpoints," but have aimed to examine it from a few stand- 
points suggested by Darmesteter as facts of historical and external 
evidence. 

I have alluded to this subject at some length, in my remarks on 
Mr. Erskine's paper on "The Sacred Books and Religion of the 
Parsees."'" 

Professor Darmesteter ** dwells upon what he calls two kinds of evi- 
dence. Firstly, the historical evidence as collected from the Dinkard and 
the letter of Tansar, the Dastur of Ardeshir Babegan, to the king of 
Tabaristan. Secondly, the internal evidence as presented by the 
Avesta itself."' * I examine these two kinds of evidence as prcduced by 
the Professor, and try to show, that they do not lead to the conclusion, 
arrived at by him, that the addition to the Avesta was continued to be 
made as late as the third century after Christ. 

• Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol XIX., pp. 237— 2J9. " /*'</, pp. ajg— 24X. .^ Ibid, pp. 241--24S. 
' Ibid, p. ?4i. Asiatic Researches. Vol. XV. "■ li'id, pp. 245- 247. *^lbid, pp. 847 — 749. 

"^ This papi*r h.is been tr.inslatcd into French by Madenioi.selle Menant and published in the 
*' Revue de I' IHstvMre dt-s Religions.'' (1897) Tome XXXV. pp. 1 — 29. 

"U- Zend Avesta III, pp. VIl-^LXII. The Vendidad:S. B. E, Vol. IV, and edition. 
IntrixluctioHi pp. xxxvli — li. " The Contemporary Review, Dec. 1893. VoL XLIV., 

p. 869^— Article entitled "The Date of the Zend Avesta." 

'^" Viae stiftra, pp. 177—182. * ^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX., p. a63. 
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Journal^ R. B, R. A. 5., VoL XIX, ^ pp. 289—305, %th August 1896. 

This paper gives an account of '* the earnest enquiry," which Akbar 

made ** after the best religion for men " and 
^'r^T^LT^-" °f hU atten^pt "to set up a new faith."' 

as described by Badaoni in his Muntakhab al 
TawariUh and by Abu Fazl in his Akbar-niimeli. While referring to 
the influence of the religion of the Parsees on Akbar, Mr. Karkaria 
examines the tradition among the Parsees, that Dastur Meherji R^n^ 
of Naosari had explained to Akbar the religion of the Parsees, and 
not only decides against the tradition, but says, that the Dastur was an 
obscure priest and not able to explain the religion to Akbar. This 
paper has received a reply from me in two papers, entitled ** The 
Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur Meherji RinS, "'^ and ** Notes 
of Anquetil Du Perron (1755 — 61) on King Akbar and Dastur Meherji 
Rani."" As I have said, in the first of my above two papers, ** this is 
not the first time, that doubts have been raised against Dastur Meherji 
Rln^-'s mission to tlie Court of Akbar. Unfortunately, latterly there has 
been a division of parties among the priesthood of Na6s!lri. Some 
are opposed to the family of Meherji Rini and its associates. Some of 
them have, ere this, raised such doubts, several times, in some of the Gu- 
jarS,ti papers. But it was for the first time, that the question was trans- 
ferred by the above-mentioned paper to the platform of this Society."* 

A good deal of want of courtesy is shewn in this paper by its author 
to Dastur Meherji R§lni. Not only that, but the same kind of dis- 
courtesy is extended to the living members of the Meherji Rlni family, 
and gross injustice done to them. He has perverted the names of 
the books stated in the papers, that were passed into his hands by some 
members of the family. 1 repeat what I have said in one' of my above 
papers o^ reply. 

** To say the least, this is very unfair, and I beg to say, that Mr. 
Karkaria, if not for his own sake, for the sake of the Society in whose 
Journal he has published this libel, owes an explanation to the 
members of the family of Dastur Meherji Rana, who, he thinks, have 
m.ade *a pretended claim' for their ancestor." No explanation has 
come yet, and it is a pity, that the pages of the Journal of the Society 
have been allowed to remain sullied in this way. The contro- 
versy raised by this paper was soon transferred again to the daily 
papers of Bombay, and party spirit ran high. The hospitality 
of their editorial columns, extended to their contributor by the two 
well-known Bombay English dailies, was equally abused, and the 
Dastur, who was termed ** an obscure priest in a corner of Gujarat 
in the above paper, was abused as a charlatan and an impostor. 

' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XIX. p. 289. - Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XXI.. pp. 69-245. 
^ Ibid, pp. 5J7-55'- ' Ibid, pp. 7X-72. ^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S., XXI,, p. i57- 

18 
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Journal ^ B. B. R. A. 5., Vol, XIX^ Abstract of Proceedings , 

p, XCV, Sth April 1897. 

This paper is not printed in the Journal of the Society. It compared 

Comte's system of naming the cele- 
"ZoroastrlanReliffionand ^^-^^^^^ j,^ ^j^^ different departments of 
Oomtes Reliffion of Huma- . ^- -^ . \. , * . 

nlty." By Mr. R. P. Karkaria. human activity to a custom of the Ancient 

Persians, as illustrated in the Farvardin 
Yasht (Yt. XIII). The custom is still prevalent. The formulae, in 
which the departed worthies are commemorated, have been changed 
from time to time. I have described the custom and given the 
formulae at some length in my paper on " The Funeral Ceremonies of 
the Parsees, their Origin and Explanation." ' I am told, that the custom 
is somewhat similar to the one prevailing at the University of Oxford, 
where during the bidding prayer, they make "a long statement recalling 
the gifts of benefactors to the University in times past. It is really a 
thanksgiving to Almighty God for the gifts of the worthies of old, 
who gave land and money to endow the Colleges and the University. 
The list of benefactors is read out in full on the high festivals in the 
University Church only. 



»> a 



Journal^ B. B. R. A. .9., Vol. X/X.^pp. 365 — 374, lylA /une 1897. 

It was the recently published book, *' Religion of the Ancient 
"The Belief about the Fu- Egyptians," by Alfred Wiedemann, that had 
tureof the Soul amonR the suggested to me the subject of my paper. 
Ancient Egyptiane and Ira- I examine in this paper, the several points of 
niane." By Mr. Jivanji Jam- similarity in the belief of the Ancient Egyp- 
* * * tians and the Ancient Persians about the 

future of the soul. These two ancient nations agreed, to a certain 
extent in their belief about (I) the Immortality of the soul ; (II) 
Judgment after Death ; and (III) Resurrection. 

I. As 10 the first— the Immortality of the Soul — *' the Ancient Persians 
believed in the existence of five spiritual parts in a man."* They were 
(i) AnghCi, i.r., life or vitality; (2) Daena, i.e., conscience or the inherent 
power which reminds him to do good and shun evil ; (3) Baodhangh, 
i.e., the intellectual faculty ; (4) Urvana, i.e., the soul, which has the 
freedom to choose good or evil ; and (5) Fravashi, i.e., the guiding 
spirit. Of these five spiritual parts mentioned in the Avesta, the AnghO 
corresponded with the Sekhem ; the Daena, with the Ab ; the 
Urviina, with the Ba ; and the Fravashi, with the Ka of the Egyptians. 
As to the fifth spiritual part — the Baodhangh — there is such a slight 

^ I'p. 3C-32. I'iiie Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II. No. 7, 
pp 434—436. " /Ittf, p. 31, note a6. P't'tir the abi>ve Journal, p, 435, note 26. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XIX., p. 366. 
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shade of difference between it and the Daena, that it cannot clearly be 
identified with any spiritual element of the Egyptians. 

II. Coming to the belief about the judgment after death, we find, 
that among the Egyptians, (a) '* Osiris the many-eyed," {b) who is a 
Divinity of the Sun, (c) and who holds a sceptre in his hand as a symbol 
of authority, (d) weighs in a scale the actions of a soul, (c) that is led be- 
fore it by Anubis. Among the Persians, it Is (a) the thousand-eyed 
Mithra, (b) the angel of light and an associate of the sun, (c) who holds 
a z^dTjnz, i.e.^ a mace or club, in his hand, as a symbol of authority, 
who (d) weighs in a scale the actions of a soul (e) led before him by 
Sra^sha, Ram and Beharim. 

(/) As Osiris, among the Egyptians, is helped by some gods, so is 
Mithra, among the Persians, helped by some Vazatas, or angels. 
(^) As Anubis is in charge of the scales among the Egyptians, so 
Rashne is in charge of it among the Persians, (h) Horus among 
the Egyptians and Astild among the Persians superintend the work 
of weighing the actions. (/) Among the Egyptians, Thoth acts as 
a scribe. Among the Persians, Mithra himself acts as an account-taker. 
(f) Among both these nations, the souls go to heaven, uttering some 
words of felicitation. 

III. Coming to the third point of the similarity of ideas, vtj.. 
Resurrection, we find that both these ancient nations thought it 
necessary to preserve some part of the body for the purpose of the 
resurrection. The Egyptians preserved the whole body — a fact, 
which led them to the custom of mummying the bodies in various ways. 
The Ancient Persians preserved the bones — a fact, which led them to 
the custom of having AstodAns or ossuaries, as referred to above.* 

** Now arises the question. How shall we account for the above points 
of marked similarity between the beliefs of these two ancient nations, 
the Egyptians and the Persians ? The answer is, that both these 
nations had their homes in Central Asia. The ancient Egyptians were 
Asiatics by origin and not Africans."'^ 

Journal, B, B, /?. A. S., Vol, A'A'., pp, 156 — 190. 26th Jmiuary 1899. 

" ' Shatr5iha.-i-Iran,' or * The Cities of Iran,' is the name of an old 

Pahlavi treatise, lately published for the first 

"The Cities of Iran, as de- time, with some other Pahlavi treatises, by 

scribed in the Old Pahlavi Trea- ^^^ j^^^ lamented Dastur Dr. Jamaspji 

tiee of 8hatrolha-l-lran." By 1 i_ •• r^i , 1 . . • , 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. Mmocheherji. The book purports to give the 

names of the founders of some of the known 
cities of Western and Central Asia, that had, at one time or another, 
passed into the hands of the ancient Persians.'"* It has been for 

^ Vide stif>ra, pp. 167-168. - Journal, B. B. R. A. S.| Vol. XIX^ p. 373. 

^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XX., p. 156. 
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the first time transliterated in Gujarftti characters, and translated with 
notes into GujarS^ti and Eng^lish by me.* In this paper, I identify some 
of the cities named in the treatise, and ** give a few points of geogra- 
phical and historical importance about them as presented "^ by it. 

The treatise seems to have been written in the eighth or ninth 
century after Christ. 

Of the several new facts of historical and geographical importance 
presented by the Pahlavi treatise and pointed out in this paper, the 
following are very important : — 

I. — The treatise leads us to determine, that the library of Shapig^n* 
the second of the two State libraries of ancient Persia, was located in 
a Fire temple at Samarcand. 

II. — Vazdagird I, the son of Shapur III, is called dafr^ hasehgar^ 
aUathhn^ al-khiishan, faru-haiidehgar^ &c., meaning, cruel or hard, by 
most of the Oriental writers, the reason being, that, being somewhat 
under the influence of Hebrew and Christian priests, he was not well 
disposed towards his own Persian subjects. This treatise presents 
an additional reason ; and it is this, that he was under the influence of 
a Jewish wife named Shishin-dokht. 

III.— There are several places connected with the name of Zoroaster, 
either as liis native country, or as his country of adoption for the 
propagation of his religion. This treatise gives an additional 
name, x'/-., tliat of Amui. It is a town in the province of Raga, and 
Zoroaster is said to be of that place. (Zarthusht min zak madind 
vckvufif.) ""' 

/on mil/, IL B. R, A. .V., XX, pp, 217-233, 24/// March 1899. 
In this paper, I have given the etymology of the names of some of 
"The Etymology of the ^^^^ ^'^^les, mentioned in the newly published 
names of a few towns of Cen- Pahlavi treatise of Shatroihi-i-Irftn, refer- 

tral and Western Asia, as red to in mv previous paper. I have divided 

given by Eastern writers." By 1 • . '• ^ x t r , 

Mr. Jivanji Jamshedji Modi. "^^ '^"^J^^^f mto two parts. I.— I have taken 

up those cities, the etymology of whose names 
has not been given uplo now. II. — I have taken up those 
cities, the etymology of whose names has been given by Oriental 
writers, and have examined, how far that etymology is correct. 

Under the first head, I suggest the etymology of the names of the 
following towns : — Ctesiphon, BUbylon, Bost, Zarenj, Kerman, Gour or 
Jour, Ahw&/, Simian or SemirAn, Askar, and Nineveh. 

Under the second head, I describe and examine the etymology 
of the names of the following towns, as given by other writers:— 
Samarkand, Balkh, Herat, Pusheng, Tus, Nibhlpur, Nehavend^ 
Sham, F'arika, Nahartirak and .-\taropatakan. 

' Vide my AiyAJjfur-i-ZtirirAn, ShatriMha-i-Airan, va Afdya va Sahigiya-i-SeistAn. 
' Jv>urnal, B. U. R. A. S., Vol. XX, p. I56. ^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XX, p. 189. 
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Journal y B, B. R, A. 5., Vol, A1V, Abstract of Proceedings ^ p, lxxvt\ 

15M March 1900. 

This paper is not printed in the Journal of the Society, as, with the 

permission of the Secretary, it was published, 

"A New Medal of Kinfir ^s my contribution, in the Cama Memorial 
Behram Qour of Persia.** By 
Mr Jivanji Jamehedji Modi. Volume. ^ The subject of this paper is a 

bronze medal belonging to Mr. J. H. Robin- 
son of Bombay. The medal bears no inscription. I had shown it to the 
late lamented Dr. Gerson da Cunha, who was an authority here in 
Numismatics, and he was not sure, whether it was genuine. The late 
lamented M. Drouin of Paris latterly thought, that it was not genuine. 
The object of my paper was, to determine what the figures on the medal 
were, and to whom it belonged. I have shown, that the figures lead us 
to think, that the medal depicted one of the chase-scenes of King Behrim 
Gour. Most probably, it is the scene, wherein he goes to hunt a wild 
dragon and a wolf, at the desire of the Indian king (Shengel), whose 
daughter Sepihnoud, he latterly marries. For a fuller description of 
this scene I would refer my readers to my paper on "The Bas-relief 
of Behrlm Gour at Naksh-i-Rustam and his marriage with an Indian 
Princess."' 



Journal, B. B. R. A, 5., A'AY, Abstract of Proceedings ^ p. Ill and 

pp. 4-18, 2'}^rd A ugust 1 900. 

I have tried to show in this paper, firstly, (i) that the Sind^n of the 

Arab geographers and 

" Sanjan, a Parsee town on the B. B. Bl 0. I. Railway, writers Ibn Haukal 

^4 miles from Bombay, is it tlie Sindan of the Arab Geo- ^, * ■' vf i' 1 

irraphers of the 10th and itth Centuries, as stated by I^drisi, Ma<;oudi, Ista- 
the "Bombay Gazetteer" (Yoi. XIV. Thana) ? Is It khri and Albiruni — 
the town Hanjamana ( t^PT^ ) referred to in the is not the modem 
three Silhara Grants'' of the 10th and tlth Centuries? Sanjln of Konkan, but 
[* (n) Asiatic Researches I, p. 357. Paper by General ]§ \\^^ SindAn of Cutch * 

Camac. (3) Indian Antiquary V, p. 976. Paper by , ,. /..v ., . 

n . ..• rx . .J. . *. iw «« w^ J. and secondly (n) that 

Dr. Buhier. (r) Indian Antiquary IX, p. 33. Paper by . ^ / 

Mr. Justice Telanff.j the town of Hanjamana, 

referred to in some of 
the Silhara grants, is the Parsee town of SanjAn, whose foundation 
by the Parsees is referred to in the Kisseh-i-Sanj^n. In connection 
with the first question, I have shown, that according to the Parsee 
tradition, as noted in the Kisseh-i-Sanjdn, it was the Parsees who 
named the town Sanjan. 



* The K. R. Cama Memorial Volume, in honour of Mr. Kharshcdji Rustamji Cama, on the 
occasion of his so\ cntieth birthday, edited by Jivanji jam.shedji Modi, pp. 225-jo. 
"^ Journal. B. B. R. \. S., XIX. pp. 58-75. Vide aupra^ pp. 371-272. 
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Journal, B. />. /?. A. S., A'AY., pp. 34-48, 12th March 1901. 

This paper is a reply to Prof. Darmesteter*s ** theory, that the Gathas 

were only a re-edition of ancient texts made 

"Time *n«« Pi«» of the during the early years of the Christian era."' 
Oompoeltlon of theOathae.*' ^. * , . , , , ^« . 

By Mr. P. A Wadia, M.A, ^'^^ author mainly appeals to the following 

points in support of his conclusion, that the 

Gathas were composed in or about the ninth century B. C, and that 

their birth place wa> Media : — 

I. — The archaic form of the language. The Gathas ** appeal to the 
people at large, and seem to have been sung before large assemblages^ 
instead of being confined to a few savants."" So, if written in the first 
century after Christ, they were written in a language, dead attheUme. 
If SO) they cannot appeal to the people at large. This leads us to the con- 
clusion, that tiiey were written long before the first century after 
Christ, — written at a time, when the language was still living. 

II. — '* The historical allusions found in the songs seem to point like* 
wise to an early date ; if they were composed so late as the time which 
Darmcsteter suggests, we might have found in them at least some 
evidence of the hi>torv of later times ; but of this we have no trace.*' * 

III. — **The organization of the people, such as it is found in the 
Gathas, points to a time when settled agricultural life was not yet 
the order of the day, when a regular political government had not yet 
been in existence, when tribe fought against tribe for years and years 
without any decisive result, when the followers of the religion of Mazda 
had often to endure the hardships of failure and defeat."^ All these 
point to a very early date. 

IV. — ** There is no trace here (in the Gathas) of the Acheamenide 
Empire." "* So, they must have been written long before the Acfaeme* 
nian times. 

Darmesteter has laid great stress upon the supposed identification of 
the Vohu Mano of the Avesta with the I^gos of the Neo-Platonic philo- 
sophy of Philo-Judieus, and has inferred from that supposed identifica- 
tion, that Ardeshir B&begd,n*s chief minister and priest Tansar, who, 
according to Ma^oudi, was a Platonist, and who had a hand in the 
collection of the Avesta at the direction of his royal master, must have 
put in, in the .Avesta, a good deal of his own, as collected from Greek 
philosophy. Mr. Wadia opposes this inference by saying, that («) '* the 
conception of Vohu Mano is not so well developed in the Gathas as it is 
in the later Avestaic writings, that in the Gathas it is in-avering between 

an abstract attribute of the Deity and a personified being 

(h) and that the theory of the Vohu Mano and the rest of the Ams^as- 
pands is mentioned in a passage of the ' Isis and Osiris ""of Plutardi. 

» Journal B. B. R. A. S.. XXI. p. JS- " Ihid. » Ibid, * HUU • 7ML • iVA 
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For further elucidation of the subject of Vohu Mano and Logos, I 
would refer my readers to the studied writings of Rev. Dr. Mills in the 
several issues of the Asiatic Quarterly and of other periodicals during 
the last few years, and to his recent bK)ok; entitled, ** Zarathushtra 
and the Greeks." 

Mr. Wadia refers to tlie political condition of the country as describ- 
ed in the Gathas, and determines, that the people ** were nomadic in 
their organization,'*' that their ** struggles were for the most part 
internecine," '^ and that there is ** no mention of a formidable authority 
external to the tribes."^ Such a condition evidently points to pre- 
Achemenian times for the composition of the Gathas. 

We have the additional authority of the traditional Pahlavi writings 
to show, that the struggles of Zoroaster, referred to in the Gathas, were 
more tribal than external, that the worst enemies of Zoroaster and 
his religion were his own kith and kin, and that the Ushis, Kiks 
and Karaps, who most opposed him, formed the tribes or families nearly 
related to him.* 

Thus determining the political condition of the people, Mr. Wadia 
takes advantage of the new theory of the original home of the Aryan 
race — a theory which originated by Latham and seconded by Penka, 
Taylor, and Rendall, and most ably supported by Schrader, places the 
home of the Ar\'ans in Europe instead of in Asia, —and following the 
history of the Assyrians, Medes and Persians as given by Herodotus, 
places the age of the G^thils at a time about or before the 7th centurj' 
before Christ, and its place in Media. Well, we must note here, that 
the last word on the origin or the cradle of the Aryan race is not said 
vet. Even the theory of Europe being its home, shifts its ground 
hither and thither. 

About the birthplace of Zoroastrianism, Mr. Wadia says, ** it is not 
even true that tradition assigns Bactria as the birthplace of Zoro- 
astrianism."^ I think, in the consideration of this matter, we must not 
mix up the question of the birthplace of Zoroaster with that of the 
birthplace of Zoroastrianism. ** The consensus of opinion is," I 
think, '* that Zoroaster belonged both to the East and to the West of 
IrAn, to Bactria and to Media ; that Bactria, where the then king of 
Irin, King Gusht<\sp, ruled, was the place of his ministry, the place 
where he promulgated his religion under the protection and with the 
help of the ruler ; and that Media was the place of his birth, his 
childhood, his inspiration."" 

^ [bid, p. 2%. "" Ibid, ^ Ihtd. 

^ Cf. my paper entitled "An Avesta Amulet'' before the Anthropological Society of Bombay 
(Journal Vol. V. No. 7. PP- 418-425). 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI., p. 4?. 

•■ Vide my paper on " The Cities of Iran*' (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XX, p. 188). 
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I would here refer my readers to an excellent dissertation on the 
subject by Prof. Geiger, in his Essay on " The Home and Age of the 
Avesta."* It is a very able reply to Prof. Harlez and to Prof. Spiegel, 
who bring down the age of Zoroaster to later times, and who point to the 
West of Iran as the Home of the Avesta. Dr. Geiger places the age 
in pre-Achemenian and pre-Median times and the homo in the East of 
Irtln. What Dr. Geiger says at the end of his essay is true, that 
** the question as regards the home and age of the Avesta is at present 
the standing difficulty of Iranian Philology, and will, I surmise, re- 
main so for a long time."'' Prof. Geldner* supports Dr. Geiger in his 
view about the antiquity of the GiithAs. Dr. Geiger's paper has 
received a reply from Prof. Dillon of the University of Charkow, who 
agrees with Harlez, Spiegel and Justi in placing the home of the 
Avesta in the West and t^le age of the Avesta in times later than those 
ascribed to it by Geiger. 

Dr. Karl V. Geldner's learned paper "^ on the Avesta Literature, 
which has lately been iran^lated by Rev. Dr. Mackichan," treats, 
among many other questions, this question of the Home and Age of the 
Avesta. It presents a very interesting picture of all the points relat- 
ing to the Avesta. 

Journal, B, B. A\ A. 5., I'ol. XXL.pp, 49 — 65, \st August 1901. 

** With reference to a man's actions in this world and his rewards and 

« . .. ^_- . ^ ^ •^ ^ punishments in the other, there is in Parsee 
"An Untranslated Chapter ' , t^ ,^ ^, ,. . 

of the Bundeheeh.- By Mr. be oks, what the Rev. Dr. Cheyne calls m 

Jhranji Jamshedji Modi. his Bamplon Lectures of 1889, " * a very noble 

allegory."*" This noble allegory is rendered into verse by Rev. Dr. 
Oisartelli under the title o\ " Outre-Tombe : a Zoroastrian Idyll.*"* 
According to this allegory, "at the dawn of the third night after death, 
the soul of a deceased person sees before him a picture of his own 
deeds and actions in this world. If he is a religious man, he sees 
a picture of his deeds in the form of a handsome, well-formed, strong 

^ Vide " The Arc of the Avesta anJ Zoroaster from the German of Dr. Wilhclm Gci|pcr 
and Dr. Fr. Von Spiefjel. " By Oastur Darab Peshotun Sanjana, i><86. = /*i</. p. 7I. 

^ Vide Encyclopa'dia Brittanica, i«th Edition, Vol. XVIII. His article on Pcntian (Iranian) 

langfuaf^^es. 

* Vide "The Home and Ajje of the Avesta," translated frv»m the German of Dr. Emil J. 
Von Dillon (l8><7). Bombay Samachar Press. 

* Grundriss der Iranischen Philolo^fic II Band i Licferunfr. I Awesta Littcratur. 

" Avestaj Pahlavi, and Ancient Persian Studies in honour of the laic Sham»-ul- 
Ulama Dastur Peshotanji Rehramii Sanjana. M.A., Ph. D., pp. 1-82. 

' The Oritfin and Relitfious Contents oi the Psalter (:H90. PP- i^39<i* 

" Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI. p. 49. 

" Cama Memorial Volume, pp. 7*-78 I would here draw the attention of my reader* to 
Dr. CasartelU's another attempt to verify some beautiful ideas of the Avesta. It i« the \-erM- 
fication of the first GAtha of the Avesta (^Dublin Review of October 190J). 
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damsel. If he is a sinful man, he sees before him, a picture of his 
deeds in the form of an ugly, ill-formed, weak woman. The former, 
i.e.y the handsome damsel, speaks words of praise and welcomes the 
soul and presents itself as his own picture. The latter, i.e.^ the ugly 
woman, taunts the soul for not having done his duty while in the 
world."' 

In this paper, I present the transliteration and the translation of an 
hitherto unpublished chapter of the larger manuscript of the Bundehesh, 
wherein the allegory is described in a rather different and amplified 
manner. It says, that the deceased person's actions present themselves 
before his soul after death in the form of a wind and a cow. 

This chapter seems to be a later addition. I show in this paper, that 
the additional chapters found in the larger manuscripts are all later 
additions. From several facts adduced in the paper, I come to the 
conclusion, that the latest additions to the Bundehesh were made about 
786 A. D. " 

Jotirnal, B- B. R. A. 5., Vol, XXI. ^ pp. 67-245, 19/A December 1901. 

As said above,'' this paper of mine is a reply to Mr. R. P. Karkaria 

with reference to a part of his paper on 

"The Parsees at the Court '* Akbar and the Parsees." The main ques- 
of Akbar and Daetur Me- ^. / \ 1 ^l r» . u^ 

herjl Rana." By Mr. Jivanji ^^^^^ ^^^^^> (''^ ^'^^^ ^^''^ the Parsees, who 
Jamshedji Modi. influenced Akbar in the matter of his new 

religion, and (b) who was the leader of the 
Parsees ? I have treated the whole subject under three heads. 

I. Firstly, I have tried to prove, that it was the Na6sriri Parsees 
who influenced Akbar. II. Secondly, I have tried to prove that it was 
Dastur Meherji Rana, the leader of the NadsAri Parsees, who influ- 
enced Akbar. III. Thirdly, I have examined the objections that have 
been raised to these facts. In the appendix, I have given the photo- 
litho facsimiles of some of the documents referred to in the body of 
the paper, with their texts and translations. 

An outline of this paper and of a subsequent supplementary paper on 
the same subject, based on the Notes of Anquetil Du Perron, has been 
published in the "Revue de 1' Histoire des Religions." The subject of the 
religion of Akbar has been recently treated in a paper, before the Con- 
gress of the History of Religion, held at Bail in August 1904, by Mon. 
G. B. Maury, whose translation of Comte de Noer's work (L' 
Empereur Akbar, par le Comte de Noer ) I have quoted in my paper. 

> Journal, B. B. R. A. S.,XXT.. p. 49. 

^ Vide also my GujarAti Bundehesh, Introduction, pp. i6-2D '* Vide above p. 275, 
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Journal, B, B, R, A, 5., Vol, A'AY., pp, 525-536, \ith July 1903. 

This paper was at first read before the International Congress of 

Oriental Scholars, held at Hanoi in December 

"Referenoee to China In 1Q02.1 In this paper, I have collected the re- 
ths Ancient Books of the / . r-i • • ..1 -.^^ i_ 1 r 1.1- 

Pweeee " By Mr Ji ferences to China in the ancieftit books of the 

ilamshedji Modi. Parsees. I have divided my subject into 

seven parts. 

I. I have described the reference to China in the Avesta ( Farvar- 
din Yasht, Yt. XIII., 144) under the name of S^ini, and have examined 
three facts which lead us to identify Saini with China. 

II. In this connection, I have examined the statement of Prof. 
Douglas, as to what country constituted Saini or China, in the ancient 
literature of different nations. It appears, that the whole country 
between the Pamirs and the confines of Bactria on the West and the 
great ocean on the East, was, at times, known by the name of China. 

III. I have examined the question of the derivation of the name 
Sin, Sinaj, Chin or China. The question of the derivation is not set- 
tled as yet. On one hand, the settlement of that question is very impor- 
tant to Avesta scholars, as it will settle also the date when the 
Farvardin Yasht, which refers to China, was written. ** On the 
other hand, a satisfactory settlement of the question of the date of 
the Farvardin Yasht may lead to a solution of the doubtful question 
of the derivation of the name of China." ' 

IV. I have examined the references to China in the Pahlavi Bunde- 
hesh and the Shfiyast hi ShAyast. The latter book seems to refer to 
the religion of China as "a mixed religion, ?.^., a religion containing 
Zoroastrian elements, as well as other foreign elements."' 

V. ** This brings us to the question of the influence of Zoroastrian 
religion upon China "^; and so, I examine in this part, the references to 
Zoroaster and to the religion of Persia in the Chinese books. 

VI. I examine the references to China, in the Pahlavi Epistles of 
MAnoshcheher, in the Bah man Yasht and in the J&mispi. These 
references tend to show, that the Persians of the times, when these books 
were written, were in lesser contact with the people of China than 
before. So, they looked towards that country with an idea of 
strangeness and isolation. 

VII. Lastlv, I examine some of the references to China in the 
Sh^h-nilmeh. 

' Vide " Compte Rcnduc Analytique dcs sc*ance», Premier Congrr^s International des Etude* 
d* Extreme Orient. Hanoi (igoiV published in 1903, pp. 76-77' 

■^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXI., p. SJo. =* Ibid, p. 5 i. * I^^- 
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Journal, B, B. R, A, 5., VoL XXI. ^ pp. 537-548, \'}fh July 1903. 

This paper is a supplement to my abovementioned paper/ **The 

.. „ ^ , . ^.. ^ Parsees at the Court of Akbar and Dastur 
"Notes of Anquetll Du 

Perron (1756-61), on Kinff Meherji Rana." Miss D. Menant of Paris^ 
Akbar and Dastur Meherji who takes a great interest in the History of 
nana." By Jivanji Jamshedji ^j^^ Parsees, and whose book ** Les Parsis " 

is well known, while looking into the Manu- 
script Notes of Anquetil Du Perron, who had visited India from 1755 
to 1 76 1 A.D., came across some notes by that traveller and scholar, ork 
the subject of Akbar and Meherji Rana. She drew my attention to them, 
and at my request, kindly sent me a photograph of these Notes, which I 
have reproduced as an appendix to this paper. These Notes were an 
important find, bearing out the following six points, that I had tried 
to prove in my previous paper : — 

"i. That Ardeshir, who is spoken of by the Dabistan, written long 
after Akbar's time, as having come to Akbar's Court, had come to 
India, long after the religious discussions were closed, and long after 
Akbar had adopted the visible forms of Zoroastrian worship and Zoroas- 
trian calendar and festivals, and so, he had no hand in influencing 
Akbar towards these things. 

*' 2. That Ardeshir had specially come for the purpose of the dic- 
tionary, known as the Farhang-i-Jehingiri, and not for the purpose of 
taking part in the religious discussions at the Court, nor for the 
purpose of explaining to the king, the religion of Zoroaster. 

*'3. That it was the Na6sari Parsees. who had attended the Court of 
Akbar to take part in the religious discussions, which took place there 
in 1576—79. 

* *4. That Dastur Meherji R^na was a leading Parsee of Nadsari, and 
that, as such, he headed the party from Na6sari. 

'5. That he explained the Zoroastrian religion to king Akbar. 
'6. That if king Akbar put on siuireh and kusti {ue,, the sacred shirt 
and thread), as referred to in some of the songs, which spoke of Dastur 
Meherji Ranil's visit to the Court of Akbar, there is nothing to be 
wondered at, especially as he had put on the sacred symbols of other 
religions, such as Hinduism and Christianity."^ 

Journal, B, B, R, A, S., Vol. XXI. , pp. 552-611, 22nd September 1903. 

From the time of Cicero, down to the time of the latest writers of 

the Encvclopiedia, several authors have said 
"On the CyropsBdla.'* By ^, . ,- ' 1 t 1 '^^ 1 • /- j* 

Mr. R. K. Dadaohanjee. ^*^^^ Xenophon had written his Cyropaedia, 

**not in conformity with the truth of history, 
but to exhibit a representation of an excellent government," and so this 

Vtde above, p. 283. lournaly B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XXL, p. 539. 
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work was ** a political romance " written for a ** distinct moral purpose 
to which literal truth is sacrificed.** " '* But it has been generally 
believed that there is an admixture- of historical truth and fiction in 
the Cyropaidia."- The author of the paper under review is of the former 
view, and thinks ** that the Cyropajdia has been cast in a mould similar 
to that of our modern romance/' ^ 

Our author has divided his subject into several parts. 

I. The object of Xcnophon in writing the Cyropa^dia was to accom- 
plish two tasks — "the first, oi completing the vindication of the 
teachings and character of his great teacher (Socrates) ; and the second, 
ofapplying the remedies prescribed by the great reformer for reforming 
the Athenians, and renewing their lost virtue and glory. "^ To accom- 
plish this task, he taUes as the hero of his work, Cyrus, whose exploits 
as a great conqueror were known to the Greeks, through Herodotus, and 
through oral tradition, and tries to clothe him with the virtues and 
qualifications, which, as taught by Socrates, must be possessed by the 
Athenians, if they thought of rising from their degenerate condition. 
He tries to point out Cyrus to the Athenians, and to say, *' Observe, how 
Cyrus and the Persians became so great, what qualities and institu- 
tions they possessed. Do you have the same qualities and institutions ; 
and you will, also, be as great as the Persians under Cyrus. "'^ 

II. Our author then gives nine instances, wherein, he thinks, 
it is Socrates who thinks, and speaks and acts, through the supposed 
personality of Cyrus. 

III. Our author then produces i\\c instances as showing that the 
Cyropicdia sought *' to ttach the Athenians how to cure their moral 
and military and educational defects by applying the remedies pre- 
scribed by Socrates,"" though represented to have been prescribed by 
Cyrus. 

IV. Lastly, our author presents four considerations to show ** that 
the Cyropa^dia has been cast in a mould similar to that of our modern 
romance."' 

However imaginary the work of Xcnophon may be, it seems, that 
there was a substratum of truth under the picture, which presented 
the IrAnian picture of what a good, virtuous and useful citizen must 
be. There is very little in Xenophon*s picture of Cyrus, to show, that 
it was non-Iranian or against the teachings of the religion or of the 
moral code of the Iranians. It is true, that Cvrus is made to refer to 
Greek gods, but that must not lead one to think, that the picture had 
no Iranian ground whatever. Herodotus, whose account of the 

» Journal, B. B. K. A. S.. Vol. XXI.. p. 552. ^ /btW. » Ih'dp. 560. 

/bid, p. 55i. • /bid, pp. 55J-554- '• /bid, p. 559. ' /bid, p. 56a 
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Persians is not thouirht to be imaginary, gives the names of Greek gods 
like Jupiter, but that is merely to make his Greek readers clearly 
understand his writings and views. I think, that the Cycropaedia is^ 
not a fiction pure and simple, but a mixture of facts and fiction — 
tacts, based on some points of Iranian social and moral life, and fiction, 
in the attempt to apply it to the exigencies of Greek life. 

Xenophon's Cycropa^dia reminds me of a modern attempt of this kind,, 
though not of the same type. It is the work of a German Professor 
entitled '* So sprache Zarathushtra," which is translated into English 
under the name of "Thus spake Zarathushtra." Though one cannot 
point to chapter and verse in the writings of Zoroaster for every idea 
and word that the writer has put into the mouth of Zoroaster, and though 
some ideas and words may not look to be Zoroastrian pure and simple, 
still the substratum is, to a great extent, Zoroastrian. 

II. 

I will now speak of those papers in our Journal which are not 
strictly on Parsee subjects, but which indirectly refer to points inter- 
esting from a Parsee point of view, .ind which incidentally throw 
some light on Parsee subjects. 

Transactions, L, S. R.^ I., pp. 281-312. ^oth November i^i^- 
An account of Kathiawilr, from an antiquarian point of view, may 
Remarks on the Province interest a Parsee, because this province seems 
of Kathiawar ; its Inhabitants, to have come into some contact with the 

their Manners and Customs. Ancient Persians, and because the Parsees, 

By Lieut. James Macmurdo. . 1 • . • c n • 1 1 1 ^ « 

on their emigration from Persia, had landed, 

at first, on its shores before coming to GujarAt. This paper does not 

contain anything interesting from the latter point of view. But there is 

one statement which requires a little attention. The author says : " The 

Rajas of Noanuggur have the title of Jam, which they derive from their 

Sindian ancestors."' He then adds in a foot-note, that " there are 

several derivations of this title given by historians ; Mahomedans 

who possess it, derive it from Jumshede, and Hindoos from the word 

jntn, " fixed *' or " firm.'' 

Now, we learn from Ebn Haukal, who lived in the loth century, that 
as late as his time, a part of Sind was owned by Parsees.^ So, it is 
possible, that the Mahomedan rulers of this district, who may have de- 
scended from the rulers of Sind, may have received this title of Jam 
from there. One need not derive it, as the author says, from 
** Jumshede" or ** Jamshed " because Jam itself is the original 

* Transactions, L. S. B.. I., p. 283. 

■ Ousley's Oriental Geo^fraphy of Ebn Haukal (1800), p. 146. Vide my paper on '* The 
Country of Mekran : Its past History " in the East and U'est of May 1894. 
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name, the latter part shede or shed being an honorific word added at the 
end, as in the case of Khur and Khurshid. The word originally is 
Yima in the Avesta, and is the same as Yama of the Vedas. Mahome- 
dan rulers of India have ofien been taking pride in the name of 
Janished, and comparing their rule, pomp and dignity with those of 
this Pishdadian monarch of Persia. Last Christmas, I remember 
having read an inscription on a slab in the fortress of Golconda, near 
Hyderabad, wherein a potentate is compared with Jamshed. 

Transactions ^ /.. ►V. /?., 1,^ pp. 150-56. y>th March 181 2. 
There is one event in the history of the fort of Chapaneer which is 
"Account of the Hill-fort nUeresun^ and important to a Parsee, be- 
of Chapaneer, Qujrat. By cause it is, as it were, a landmark in the 
oapt. William Miles." history of the Parsees in India. This event 

is the conquest of Chapaneer by the Mahomcdans for the first time. 
It is thus referred to by Capi. Miles in his paper. 

*• The history of Chapaneer before the introduction of the Mahome- 
dan religion into Hindustan is, like almost all Hindu history and tradi- 
tion, very fabulous, and, although curious and perhaps, entertaining, is 
not deserving serious mention. All that can be clearly ascertained is 
that it exceeded greatly its present size, and was the seat of a powerful 
Rajpootre tribe, the last raja of which was Putty Rawall. Some 
descendants from his family are said still to be in existence in Guzerat. 
This man, however extensive his possessions before might have been, 
was reduced to his capital by Mahmoud, the seventh king of Western 
Cjuzerat, who besieged him in it (say both Hindus and Moslems) 
twelve years ; partially I judge .... The tradition is, that 
Mahmoud*s armies took this and Joonaghudd, another hill-fort in 
Kattywar, on the same day ; and that, therefore, he is called by the 
Guzerattees Mahmoud Be-Ghudde or Be-Ghurree, i.e., of the two 
forts"' 

Now, this event of the conquest of Chapaneer by Sultan Mahmud 
and the introduction of Mahomedanism into it, is thus alluded to in the 
Kissch-i-Sanjan, a Persian treatise in verse, giving a short history of 
the Parsees in India. 

Translation — ** Islam came to Chftmpftnir at the end of 500 years 
(since its introduction) in India. Lo ! ^ king with good fortune 

' Transactivins, L. S. B., I., pp. 15^-55. 

-■ Darab Hormiizdyar's Kcvayct, which is bcinjf lithographed by Mr. Maocc^iee RueliN^iw 
V'nwalla. Vol. II., p. J4»> 
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appeared and he sat on the throne in that city {i.e. Ch&mpd.nir). They 
called him Mahmud Sultan. His subjects called him the Shadow 
of God.'*i 

The Kisseh-i-Sanjan speaks of the king simply as Sultan Mahmud. 
Now, who was this Sultan Mahmud ? Dr. Wilson^ says, it was Mah- 
mud BigarS, who reigned in Guzerat from 1459 to 1513. But the 
writer of the Bombay Gasetteef says, it was Mohammed Shah or 
Ala-ud-din Khilji, the King of Delhi, who reigned from 1295 to 1315. 
Now the reference to the conquest of Chimpinir by Sultan Mahmud 
and to the introduction of Mahomedanism into it, in the Kisseh-i- 
Sanjan, and the fact stated in the history of ChlmpSlnir, that it was 
Sultan Mahmud Begari who conquered it and introduced Mahomed- 
anism into it, determine, that the Sultan Mahmud referred to in the 
Persian Kisseh-i-Sanjan is Sultan Mahmud Begarft, and not Mahmud 
Shah or All-ud-din Khilji. 

Now this event, which is connected with a defeat of the Parsees at 
Sanjan, and its date are very important in the history of the Indian 
Parsees, as they determine the dates of many previous and subsequent 
events in their history.' 

Transactions, L. S. Z?., II,y pp, 256-286. 29/A September 1^1%, 

This paper is interesting, not only from a Parsee point of view, but 
Notice respecting the Re- ^^^"^ ^^e point of view of every religion. Tlie 
ligion introduced Into India remarks of the author in the beginning, 
by the Emperor Alibar. By about the authorship of the Dabistin, which 
Capt. Vans Kennedy. ^^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ religion of Akbar, are important, 

as they show, that Sir William Jones was wrong in attributing the 
authorship to Mohsan F^ni. In his sixth anniversary discourse 
before the Bengal Asiatic Society, Sir W. Jones said : ** The rare 
and interesting tract on twelve different religions, entitled the Dabist^n, 
and composed by a Mohammedan traveller, a native of Cashmir, 
named Mohsan, but distinguished by the assumed surname of F^ni 
or Perishable, begins with a wonderfully curious chapter on the 
religion of Hushang.*'* 

Capt. Kennedy was the first to show in his preliminary remarks, in this 
paper, that Sir W. Jones was wrong in attributing the authorship to Moh- 
san Fani. He was followed by William Erskine who showed it on the 
authority of "the Gul-i-Rana or Charming Roseof Lachmi Narrayen who 

^ V^ide my article on " A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis and their Dates " in 
the Zarthoshti, Vol. I, No. 4. Vide Eastwick's Translation. Journal, B. 13. R. A. S., I., p. 183. 

'^ Journal, B. B. R. A.S., I., p. 182 note. 

■^ Vide my article entitled *' A Few Events and their Dates in the Early History of the 
Parsees after their Emig^attop **^ l«*liji", in the East and IVest^ Vol. II., No. 21, pp. 78<>.^oo. 

* Asiatic Researche* 
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flourished in Hydrabad*'. ' He says, that he saw Sir W. Jones' mistake 
independently, and before he ** had an opportunity of seeing^ Capt. Vans 
Kennedy's learned and conclusive observations on the same subject."* 
The fact is, that, as Troycr^ says, the name Mohsan Fani is found in 
more than one copy of the Dabistan, after the usual address to God in 
the beginning, in a passage beginning with the words *' Mohsan Fani 
says." Dastur Mulla Feroze thought, that, that is the name of a writer, 
with a quotation from whom the author began his work. So, this 
writer, quoted as an authority, by the author, has been mistaken for the 
author himself. Troyer,-^ about 25 years after the discussion, thought, 
that the question was still undecided, but we think, that Mulla Feroze's 
explanation, approved of by Erskine, seems to be correct. 

The second point in this paper, which would draw our attention from 
a Parsee point of view, is the Zoroastrian element in the new religion 
of Akbar. The question has been dealt with at some length by me 
before this Society in my paper, "^ "The Parsees at the Court of Akbar and 
Dastur Meherji Rana.'* The question of the Religion of Akbar has 
been treated by Blochmann, Comte de Noer, Wilson, Rehatsek, and 
Max Miiller. 

Tninsactiofis^ L. S. B,, II., pp. 297-311. 30M March 18 19. 
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This paper like that of Captain Kennedy on '' The Religion of Akbar 

is interesting for all, from the point of view 
Some Account of Mahum- _r n _ t-' r^x .* << ¥ • 

^„ . ., ^. ^ „ ^ , . of all religions. The author savs : ** It is 
mud Mehdi, the Wall or Saint hi 

of the Mehdives. Translated generally known that the Mussulmans expect 
and abridgred from the Books the appearance of the Imam Mehdi on earth 
of his Disolplos and Followers. before the last iudoment. The question 

By w lynles ^ -^ ~l 

whether he has or has not yet appeared, forms 
the great distinction between these and other Muhammadans."* 

Now, the belief of a coming Messiah or Saviour, or, as the Zoro* 
astrians say, a Soshyos, has been, at one time or another, common in 
almost all religions. Some say, that the predicted man has already come, 
and others say, that he is still to come. It is said in the Zoroastrian 
books, that owe Soshyos will appear in the world before the final day 
of resurrection. The three Magi," who are said to have gone frofn 
Persia to pay homage to the new-born child Christ, seem to have f^one 
to him, believing that he was the predicted Soshyi\s. In coming to 
that conclusion, they seem to have forgotten that the place spoken 

» Transactions, L. S. B., II., pp. 395-3<)8. ^ Ibid, p. J98. 

*** The Dabtstan, translated by Shea and Trover (1843), Vol. I., Introduction XI. 

^ Ibiti, XII. ■ Jciirn.il. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XXI.. No. LVlll.. pp. 69-245. 

*= Trans.-ictions, L. S. B., II. p. 297. " ViJe Rev. Dr. Casartelli's ** The Three Ma^" 
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of in the Avesta as the place of his appearance was not the place 
where Christ w^as born. * 

Now, the belief about a coming Saviour, which is prevalent among 
the Jews, the Christians, and the Mahomedans, has taken, according 
to Darmesteter, its definite form, under the influence of Persian my- 
thology. For an excellent treatment of the subject, I would refer 
my readers to this talented French scholar's lecture on the subject, 
entitled " Le Mahdi, depuis les origines de I* Islam jusqu'a nos jours" 
(1885). The author of this interesting brochure says, that Mahome- 
danism has laken its elements from the three great religions that were 
prevalent in Arabia, besides its old paganism, at the time of its birth, 
viz., Judaism, Christianity and Zoroastrianism. ' Prof. Darmesteter 
gives a short description of the different Mahdis, who had at one time 
or another appeared in Persia, Barbary, Turkey, Egypt and India. 
The word Mahdi, according to Prof. Darmesteter, means ** one who is 
guided." 

It was during the Caliphate of Abd-ul Malik, the 9th Caliph (the 5th 
Caliph of the Ommayids), that Mokhtar put forth Mahommed, the son 
of AH (the 4th Caliph), as Al-Mahdi. He was, as it were, the first 
Mahdi. On the death of this Mahommed, it was thought that he was 
not dead, but was hid in the valley of Mount Radeva, somewhere near 
Medina. =* The real Mahdi, according to the Shi'ites, was the twelfth 
Imam, Mohammad Ab'l Kassim, who disappeared mysteriously in 
879 A.D. 

Of the different Mahdis, there was one, Obaid-allah, who was the 
first Caliph of the Tobinita dynasty in North Africa (909 — 934 A.D. ). 
Another was Mohammad ibn Abdallah ibn Tumrut, the founder of the 
Almohades (Almvahedun, /.e?.. Unitarian) dynasty that flourished 
in Africa. His followers saluted him as the Al-Mehedi on the 28th 
November 1121. 

* What happened thent in the case of the three Mag^i, seems to happen even now, 
and that in Bombay. About 5 years ago, a number of Zoroastrians of Persia ( IrSnis ) 
in Bombay complained} that some of their compatriots in Bombay follow the religion 
of BAb and are adopting Babiism. Those who hold the belief came and saw me and 
explained their belief. I studied the life and the teachings of BAb. I learnt from these, 
and from the conversation I had with the so-called Zoroastrian Babis, that BAb* who 
appeared in Persia in the middle of the last century (born in 1824 A.D.) was taken by 
some of these simple folks to be the Soshyds predicted in the Avesta, and by others to be 
the Behram VerjAvand alluded to in some of the later Pahlavi and Persian books 
(Bahman Yasht III., 14, 39, 49? S. B. E.. Vol. V., West., pp. ISI, aJ9, 232. MAdigAn-i-MAh-i- 
Farvardin Roz KhordAd in the Cama Memorial Volume, by Dastur Kaikhoshroo, p. I27). 

'^ As the latest attempt to show Zoroastrian elements in Mahomedanism, I would 
refer my readers to " Zoroastrian Elements in Mahomedan Eschatology. " by Louis H. 
Gray ( 1902). 

^ *• Le Mahdi " par Darmesteter, p. J5. 



• For my paper on BAb, vide the ^l*\ c|Hlr of Bombay of April and May 1903. 
19 
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Three such Mahdis have appeared in our times. One was Sheik 
Mohammed (Mahammed Ahmed) of Dongola in the Egyptian Soudan. 
The second was the Sheik el Senusi in Tripoli. A third appeared in the 
country of Aidin. It is the first of these, who has given a good deal of 
trouhlc to the P2gyptian Government, and whose name will always be 
remembered with that of Lord Kitchener. 

The Mahdi referred to by Mr. Miles in this paper was an Indian 
Mahdi, Mahummud by name, who was born at Joonpore, near Benares, 
in 1442 A.D. (847 Hijri). He found an adherent in Sultan 
Mahmud I. of Gujarilt. He died in Fruruh, a city of Khorasan, in 910 
Hijri. According to Blochmann,^ he died in 911 Hijri (1505 A. D.) at 
Farah in Balochistan. There was another Indian Mahdi, Shaikh 
*Alj\i by name, who appeared near AgrA in about 1549 A.D. (956 Hijri).* 
It were these Indian Mahdis, especially Shaikh AlAi, who had given 
rise to the Mahdi sect and belief, that exerted, according to Bloch- 
mann, a great influence upon the mind of Abu Fazl and his brother 
Faizi, and through them, upon the mind of their royal master, Akbar. 
Thus the Mahdi belief had played some part in moulding the thoughts 
of Akbar in connection with his new Illhi Din.'' 

One of the Indian Mahdis was Ubdul Rehman, who appeared in the 
Bomlxiy Presidency in 1810. He appeared in the town of Boodhiin, near 
Sural. A Parsee Government officer, Mr. Dhunjeeshah Behramund 
Khan, a vakil of the Rajah of Mandvie, was killed on 19th January 
1810, while arresting him.* 

TniNSiU/wNSy ///.. pp, 281 — 341. 28M March 1820. 

There is one point in this paper, which would arrest our attention 
An Account of the OavM from a Parsee point of view. While speak- 
of mora. By Oapt. w. H. ing of the Ling and Yoni the author says : 
•y«««« *'The worship of the Phallus in Egxpt, 

and of Mylitia in Babylon, as mentioned by Herodotus, seems to 
correspond with the Ling and Voni Pooja, and proves that at an 
carlv period ihe mystic operations of Nature excited the attention and 
reverence v>f tnankind.**' 

Ain-i'Aklvm. rrAn*Uit\l b\ BKx^hmann. Wi. I., Prcfaoc The Life of Abu Fazl. p. r. 
• Jh.i ^ 

/M'-;, p \i. rt v*v '.-^'^ "^> r«poror ** King Akhar and his .\|fe' (<ll^ ^^Of^ an«t n«it 

•rMl«^0 "'. »!>< ^^'^V'-^rAti /)vr'»« r,,nAiji^ (;tH«m^) oi £k>mKa\ (Vol. XXXI.. No. «. 

' Tho Citio ot On^arashtra : ihoir Tv^pography and Historj- niustrated. By H. G. 
IVijjiiv v^M*"^ Appendix B.. p. x. Khan Hahadxir Bomanjee Byran\Tce PateTs ** Fan«r 
IVakAsh. Vol I., pp. 115-116. rV>saHho> Framicos Hfstor>- o»f the Paraecv Vol. 1I« p. S4. 
1 had the pleasure ol \S*.itinjf the Oaxev in FeSruar\- iSoj. I «vkiU n rfer m% Gmar&u 
ivadors tv> m\ l<vtinvon the tKuhkvt hetore the I>n>An PrasArak Mandli. on lc«h Maivh «*$: 
I>.j> mx IViN^n Prasarak F-*sa>^ (^H M^l^i fi^^l), pp. tcS-l.o 

■ Trasivictions. U.. p- fc;. 
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The passage o{ Herodotus, referred to above, runs as follows :--** At 
a later period they (the Persians) began the worship of Urania, which 
they borrowed from the Arabians and Assyrians. Mylitta is the name 
by which the Assyrians know this goddess whom the Arabians call 
Alitta and the Persians Mitra.'" As Rawlinson* points out, ** this 
identification of Herodotus is altogether a mistake. The Persians, 
like their Vedic brethren, worshipped the sun under the name of 
Mithra. This was a portion of the religion which they brought from 
the Indus, and was not adopted from any foreign nation." The Baby- 
lonian god Mylitta is a female deity, while Mithra is a male deity. So 
the identification on its very face is incorrect. I attribute * this 
mistake on the part of Herodotus to the similarity of the functions 
of the Arabic goddess Alitta referred to in his third book (Ch. VIII) 
and of the Persian Mithra. He was told, that the Arabs took the 
name of Alitta, when they entered into sacred pledges ; he was also 
told, that the Persian angel, Mithra, presided on pledges and promises. 
So he identified the Arabic Alitta with the Persian Mithra. Now, the 
Arabic Alitta was identified with Babylonian Mylitta. So, he identified 
Mylitta with Mithra. The angel, that would correspond to Alitta, 
who is the same as Greek Urania, is Persian An^hita, who is a 
female deity. So, the Iranian deity, which would remind us some- 
what of the Ling and the Yoni, would be An^hita, who is the 
personification ot the fructifying and all-nourishing powers of Nature. 

Journal, R, B. R. A. 5., Vol. I., pp. 127 — 28. 

This is a Circular oi the Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, 

asking for co-operation from learned so- 

^,^ . in the Circular arrests our attention from a 

Zoroastrian point of view. It says : * * The 
Old Northern tongue is preserved in its purity in the ancient poetry of 
the Eddas, in which is also preserved the Old Northern mythology, 
which has long been supposed and partly ascertained to have much in 
common with that of India and Persia, and wherein Buddhism also 
seems to have left Its traces." * 

Among the Persian elements which seem to have their traces in the 
Snorra or the Younger Edda, the most important is the reference to 
Zoroaster. Professor Jackson, in his *' Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient 
Iran,*' quotes the reference at full length, and gives his own translation 
of it. According to that reference, the Edda, while ** giving a brief 

' Herodotus. Bk. I„ 131. •" Ra\vHnson*s Herodotus, Vol. I. (1858), p. 27I, n. 6. 
' !'ifie my book " hi^H tf^l'OSil— ^l|l^li^ Vi^ ^5^1 ^OTOt " (The Ancient 
Iranians according to Herodotus and Strabo)f pp. 16— 18. 
^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S., I., p. 128. 
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sketch of the history of the world down to the time of Noah and the 
Flood, proceeds to an account of the Tower of Babel. . . . Fore- 
most among the builders of the Tower was Zoroaster " * who 
is said to have become King of the Assyrians. *' In consequence of 
the confusion of tongues, he was known by many names, but chief 
among those was Baal or Bel." ' The Edda says : ** He (Zoroaster) 
laughed before he cried when he came into the world.'" Tliis extra- 
ordinary thing is also referred toby Pliny, who says: * ** We find it 
stated that Zoroaster was the only human being who ever laughed on 
the same day on which he was born. We hear, too, that his brain 
pulsated so strongly that it repelled the hand when laid upon it, a 
presage of his future wisdom." "^ 

Professor Jackson refers to this subject in his account of the early life 
of Zoroaster" in his above book. Solinus' also refers to this subject. He 
says : ** And so we know that one man laughed at the very hour in 
which he was born, namely, Zoroaster, afterw^ards most highly skilled 
in the best arts."" 

Journal^ B, B. R. A. 5., II, ^ p. 214 — 217 (January 1845). 

There is one statement in this extract which draws our attention 

Uttmry ami totontlflo ^^^^^ ^ ^^'"^^^ P°^"^ ^^ ^^^^^ >^ ^^^^ • " '" 
NotioM. *< M. Botta't Dtooov- another place they discovered great rows of 
•rtos In tht Ruins of earthen vases of a remarkable size, placed 
Ninwreh." q„ ^ brick floor and filled with human bones, 

and similar to those which have been found at Babylon, Ahwaz, and 
other places in South Persia."" These vases are the AstiVlslns or 
Ossuaries, the like of which were sent to our Society in 1813, and 
to the Anthropological Society in 1888, and to which I have referred 
in my remarks on Mr. Erskine's paper, entitled ** Observations on two 
sepulchral urns found at Bushirc in Persia."'" 

Of M. Botta's discovery in the ruins of Nineveh, it was then said 
that ** it is one of the most valuable which has been made, for many 
years, in the field of archaeology, — supplying an important link, hitherto 
wanting, and believed to be irrecoverable, in the histor>' of the Arts 
amongst the earliest civilizations of the world. . . . The Greek 

^ Jackson'8 " ZoroaKterf the Prophet of Ancient IrAnt** Appendix, p. s86> - Ihid* * IMd* 

* Natural Hi8tor>-, VII., Chap. 15. Bostock and Riley's Translation (llfS). Vol IL. p. |||. 

'' As the Edda contains references to old Persian, Brahminic and Buddhistic Bubiiectt, I 
remember, that when the 8th Oriental Cong^ress met at Stockholm in September 1889b * pv* 
formance and recital of the Eddas formed a part of the Proflrramme. 

** Zoroaster, the Prophet of Ancient I rAn, p. S7. 

"* A« quoted by Spieflrel in his ErAnische Alterthumskunde. Vol. I.. Bk. II.. Chap. n.taiid 
translated by Dastur Darab Peshotan Sanjana. Vide his " The A^ of the Avtgta. mad 
Zoroaster from the German of Geifi^er and SpiefireP' (l886), p. 76, n. i. « 

" /bid, p. 108. -' Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. II.. p. llf. 

^" Transactions, L. S.,B. I4 pp- tc(b-ttj. Vide ahove^pp. 167—68. 
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historians and the books of the Old Testament furnish the very 
vaguest hints as to the condition of Art among the Medes, Assyrians, 
and Babylonians ; and hitherto no monuments were known to exist 
by which they were more fully represented. Unlike the cities of 
Ancient Egypt, which have transmitted to our times, almost in 
their integrity, the Arts of their builders, the great cities of 
Central Asia — Susa, Ecbatana, Babylon, Nineveh — have perished 
from the face of the earth, leaving, in the language of ancient 
prophecy, scarcely one stone upon another. Dreary mounds of rubbish, 
traversed by deep and narrow ravines that indicate the lines of the 
streets, alone mark^he sites of these mighty cities. Nineveh, the city 
of fifteen hundred towers, whose walls were a hundred feet in height, 
and had space on their summits for three chariots abreast, seemed 
more utterly ruined than even Babylon ; yet from beneath its dust has 
the long buried Art of the Assyrians been recovered, and an impulse 
been communicated which may end in bringing, through future 
excavations, our knowledge of the former to something of a level with 
our understanding of Egyptian Art." ^ 

The expectations expressed in the early notices of M. Botta*s 
discovery have been greatly fulfilled. M. Botta has, with his co- 
adjutor, Flandin, published, in 1849, the results of his discoveries under 
five large handsomely executed volumes, entitled ** Monument de 
Ninive." The first two volumes contain ** Architecture and Sculp- 
ture ;'* the second two, the ** Inscriptions ;" and the fifth, the text, in 
which M. Botta gives a description of his way of working and of the 
different ruins and of the character of the inscriptions. 

The discoveries of M. Botta were soon followed by those of Sir H. 
Layard, who, as M. Botta says, was attracted to the place by his 
discoveries, and whom he calls a '* fortunate rival.'" Layard has 
described his discoveries in his ** Nineveh and its Remains." 

We find another extract of a notice of Botta's discoveries in the same 
volume of our Journal (II, pp. 325 — 330). Therein, the writer expresses 
the difficulty " to know, to which of the three great dynasties, which suc- 
cessively ruled the empire of the Assyrians, they (the ruins) ought to be 
ascribed, i/Zj., the first race of kings, of which Sardanapalus was the 
last, B.C. 820 ; the second race, which became extinct at the destruc- 
tion of Nineveh by Cyaxares (608) ; or the Medo- Persian conquerors, 
who governed the east till the time of their defeat by Alexander." ' The 
writer thinks that " the second Assyrian era was the date of the con- 
struction of the edifice."* Later researches have shown that the ruins 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S,, II„ ppw 215-216. 

- Monument de Ninive, Tome V, Preface, p. x. 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., II., p. 317. " /bid. ' 
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principally belonged to the first race of kings and that the principal 
palace was the work of Assur-nasir-pal (885 — 860 B.C.). 

The writer then describes some of the sculptures, and says : ** These 
divinities, so completely opposed to the spirit of the Magian religion, 
prove then that the doctrine of Zoroaster had not yet been Introduced 
among the Assyrian people."* 

There is only one Pahlavi book that refers to Nineveh. It is the 
Shatrdiha-i-Airftn. It says : **Ninav of Yurfts founded the city of Ninav." 
The Yurfts, referred to here, is Yunas or Jonas of the Scriptures. We 
read in the Scriptures : ** Now the word of the Lord came unto Jonah, 
the son of Amittai, saying, Arise, go to Nineveh "Qonah I., i and 2). This 
is referred to in the Pahlavi book. Macjoudi also refers to this. He says: 
** C*est a cette cite que Die u envoya autrefois Jonas, fils de Mati."' 
The Mati of Ma^oudi is the Amattai of the Scriptures.^ 

Journal^ B, B. R, A. 5., Vol. Ill,, pp. 50 — 53. 

"Remarks on the Origin and Lanffuaffee of the This paper must be 

Abortflrlnee off the Nllffiiie, suffffeeted by the papers off rg^d together with the 

Oapttfin Oonffreve and the Rev. W. Taylor on the sup- c w c 

posed Oeltoioylhio Antiquities in the South Off India ^"owmg five papers 

(pubiishsd in the Madras Journal off LKsraturs and and notes on the same 

Soienoe, Nos. 32 and 33, off 1847). By the Rev. B. subject, in the Journals 

Sohmld, D.D. Oommunleatsd by ths Rsv. Dr. ¥nison. ^f ^^^ Societv * 

(i) ** A collection of words from the language of the Todas, 
the Chief Tribe on the Nilgiri Hills." Communicated to the Society 
by the Rev. Dr. Stevenson. (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. I., 
Art. III., pp. 155—167.) 

(2) ** Ancient remains at the Village of Jiwarji, near Farozabadi 
on the Bhima." By Capt. Meadows Taylor. (Journal, B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. III., No. XIV., pp. 179 — 196.) 

(3) ** A letter by Capt. Meadows Taylor to Mr. C. J. Erskine, on 
Druidical or Scythic-Druidical Remains in the Shorapoor District." 
(Journal, B. B. R. .A. S., V^ol. IV., January 1852, pp. 144 — 146.) 

(4) ** Notices of Cromlechs, Cairns, and other .Ancient Scytho- 
Druidical Remains in the Principality of Sorapur.'* By Capt. 
Meadows Taylor. (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., January 
>853, pp. 380—429.) 

(5) A letter on *' Scythian tombs near Gulburgah." By 
Mr. R. M. Brereton. (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VIII. Abstracts 
of Proceedings, pp. cliii-v.) 

* /bid, p. ja^. " l'id9 my AiyAdflrAr-i-ZarirAn, ShatnMhA-i-AirAn, *C^ p. 1:5- 

^ Ma<;oudi traduit par B. de Maynard II.. p. 9i. 

'* Vt'dr my paper, * * The Etymology of a few Towns of Central and Western Asia« as 
ipven by Eastern Writer^" read before the Society on Mth March 1899. Journal. B. B. R. 
A. S., Vol. XX, p. tf6. Vidr my " Asiatic Papers, " p. I93. 
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Though these papers have nothing very, special from Si Parsee point of 
view, yet, they are interesting in this, that they treat, directly and 
indirectly, of the question of the immigration into India of the 
Scythians who had come into contact with the early Iranians. The 
Parthians were, by some, considered to be Scythians. Now the 
question, as to who these Scythians were, has not very definitely 
been settled. As George Rawlinson^ said, ** a large number, 
of the best scholars of Germany (and) among them the great 
historian Niebuhr," and English historians like Grote and Thirl wall, 
have maintained, that the Scythians were a Tartar or Mongolian race. 
Rawlinson, on the authority of the test of language, decides against 
the Mongol theory, and pronounces in favour of the Indo-European 
origin, but does not decide *' to which of the great divisions of the 
Indo-Germanic race " they belonged. Some say, that they were 
** Aryans and nearly akin to the settled Ir^Lnians."* 

Now some antiquarians like Capt. Congreve and Capt. Meadows 
Taylor thought, that these Todas or Todavers ** are exclusively the 
remains of Celto-Scythians immigrated into India and settled on * the 
Hills' at very early times,""* whose faith was that of the Ancient Druids 
who worshipped sun and fire.^ They came to this conclusion from 
the fact, that cromlechs or stone Moles and kistavens or closed crom- 
lechs are found among the villages of these Todas, as among the ruins 
of Ancient Druid villages in Great Britain and elsewhere. On the other 
hand, Rev. Dr. Schmid and Rev. Dr. Taylor say, that these Todas 
are, like the Tamulians, Maleialies, Canarese and Telingas, the descend- 
ants of a *' Caucasian or Himalaya race," which ** must have immi- 
grated into the plains of India very early," ' and which was after- 
wards ** pushed forward to the furthest South by other mountain 
tribes speaking Sanscrit."'' Those who hold this opinion, affirm, 
that the cromlechs and such other remains found at Ootacamund are 
not special to the Toda villages, but are found in the plains in 
the various parts of the country. Their chief ground for this opinion 
is philological, and they show, that the language of the Todas is a dialect 
of the stock to which the Tamil and the Canarese belong. As I have 
said in my paper, entitled ** A few notes on the Todls of the Nilgiris,"' 
read before the Anthropological Society of Bombay on 24th February 
1904, some of their customs are such as would tempt a Parsee to call 

' Rawlinson's Herodotus, Vol. III. ( 1859), P« *9'' Essay on the ** Ethnography of the 
European Scyths." ■' Prof. Gutschmid Encycl. Brit., Vol. XXI., p. 576. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, p. 5I, 

* Vide for the}»e people, also, Capt. J. Ouchterlony's ** Geographical and Statistical Memoir 
oi a Survey of the Neilgherry Mountains" (1847). Madras Journal of Literature and 
Science, Vol. XV. (of id4S), p. 51. Vide also Dr. Shortt's "Account of the Tribes ot the 
Neilgherries" ( Madras, 186S). '- Journal, B. B. R. A. S., III., No. XIIj p. 53. 

■' Ibid. ' Journal of the Anthropological Society of Bombay, Voi. VIII., No. x, p. 74. 
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them their own, but there are others that are repugnant and would 
keep him away from that temptation. 

The note* which is added by the Secretary of the Society to Captain 
Meadows Taylor's paper on the ** Ancient Remains at Jiwarji," and 
which refers to similar cromlechs or graves found on the South-East 
Coast of Arabia, are taken from the notes of the survey of that coast. 
These notes are subsequently published as a paper by Dr. H. J. Carter 
in the journal ^ under the title of ** A Geographical description of 
certain parts of the South-East Coast of Arabia, to which is appended a 
short essay on the comparative geography of the whole of this coast. 



»«» 



Journal, B, B, R. A, S., VoL III., Xo. XII., pp. 58—69. 

The author of the paper says in the beginning, that ** the Affghans, 
NotM and Kwiuuhi on Dr. ^*^^ most of the tribes whose dialects belong 
D«m*t OhrMtonwttqf of tho to the I ndo- Persian class, claim a high anti- 
P ohtu or Affgtian Lan- quity for their language. As Moslems and 
'*'***' Orientals, they piously and graphically de- 

scribe their Prophet as using PushtD with the same facility as he could 
talk Arabic or Hebrew, Zend or Syriac.'" There have been different 
opinions about the stock of languages to which the Pushtu language 
belonged. Capt. Raverty said in i860, that '* some Orientalists of the 
present day have endeavoured to make out that the Pushto language 
belongs to the Indian or Indu-Teutonic family of tongues, because it 
contains some Sanskrit words, and because the Urdu or Hindustani 
dialect bears, as it is affirmed, some resemblance in point of idiom.'** 
But. as his own opinion, he said : *' I am inclined to conclude — from the 
great affinity I have shown to exist between the Pushto and the Semitic 
and Iranian dialects ; from the numerous traditions on the subject ; 
from the Lexntical customs still prevalent amongst the A%hins, after 
tho lapse of twenty-five centuries from the Jewish captivity ; from their 
great anJ Jeoided difference in feature from any other people ; from 
their s:ubN>rnne>s and treacher>\ ex^en towards each other ; from their 
acutoiioss IP. matters v^f trade and their love of gain ; and from the 
numcrv>us proofs wo fv>ssess of their having gradually advanced from 
tho West of Asia — that the Afghans are a remrant oi the lost tribes of 
Israo!/ " 

This view has led to the no:tv»r., that Pushtu is a Semitic language. 
This viow was heU a long time before Captain Raverty wrote this. 
In tho Asiatic Researches. " we r.nd a letter frvxn Mr. Henrv Van- 

jKXrrrvx. R B, R. A. S. Wv, IIU NV. XIV.. Tw tiA ' aUt Pf*- *:*~aT- 

' A v>rv^tvxrs*t^> s>f iSf Pi^aiKr^ o»* A.-!^^dL* Ixr^^^a^v. ^ IV. iWr^ibanl EVrx. Sc 
fVttfr*K:r^. l^r IvXirrju. R 5v K. .V S^VcC tCL. yw «*. 
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sittart to the President of the Bengal Asiatic Society, Sir William 
Jones, wherewith he gives ** the translation of an abridged history of 
the Afghans."^ This history traces *' the descent of the Afghans from 
the Jews."- In the note attached to that translation, Sir VV. Jones 
says : *' The Pushtu language, of which I have seen a dictionary* has 
a manifest resemblance to the Chaldaick."* 

According to Dr. Dorn, whose Chrestomathy is the subject of this 
paper, it was reserved to his time (1847) **to establish, on incontro- 
vertible evidence, the fact that the Pusthu belongs to the great family 
o( Indo-Persian languages, without bearing the least resemblance to 
any of the Semitic dialects.""* 

Dr. Haug considered it an Iranian dialect, and placed it in its affiliated 
group. The following table of the division of Ir^ian languages^ 
presents the position of the Pushtu in the Arian stock : — 



Arian 



Indo European 



-— — X Greek Latin Teutonic Slavonian Letto-Ltthuanian Celtic 

Sanskrit IrAnian (with English) 

., ^ J 

Iranian prcperly so called AfHliated 



. — ._ - ^^ rm^ 



-\ Armenian AfghAn Ossetic 



The East Iranian The W'-st Iranian or spoken 

or or Median or Persian Pushtu in the Caucasus 

Bactrian Branch Branch 



The GAtha The Ancient Bactrian Cuneiform Pahlavi. 
dialect or 

The Classical Avesta 
of later times. 

The late Prof. James Darmesteter, who had come to India in 1886-87 
on a special errand to study Pushtu, and had stayed for several months 
at Peshawar and Abbotslb^d, has come to the conclusion, that 
the Pushtu belonged to the Iranian stock, and that it was, as it were, 
an offspring of the Ancient Zend." In histriannual report of the work 
done by the Asiatic Society of Paris for the years 1888— 1890, he says : 
** L'histoire de 1' Afghanistan intdresse a la fois PInde et la Perse, 
car il a tour a tour oscilld dans Torbite de Pune et de Pautre. Sous les 
successeurs d 'Alexandre en particulier, sous les noms d'Arie, Arachosie, 
Paroponise, el Drangiane, il a dte la siege d*un movement de civilisa- 
tion tres intense et tr^s varie : c'est de la que la civilisation grecque 
a rayonne sur I'lnde ; il a 6t6 plus tard la premier centre de Tempire 
tndo-scythc ; quatre civilisations, quatre religions, le Mazdeisme, le 

' /bii^, p. 68. = /hid, p. 69. '■' /bid, p. 76. 

' Dr. Dorn s Chrestomathy of the Pushtil or AffghAn language, Preface, p. ii. 
Haug's Essays. 2nd ed., pp. 65 — 67. 

'■ Journal Asiatique. Huiti^me S^rie, Tome XVI., pp. I9— 180. This report is also pub- 
lished in a separate pamphlet form under the title of " Rapport Annuel, fait a la Soci6t6 
A'iiatique. dans la Stance, du 26 Juin 1890, par James Darmesteter. Extrait du Journal Asia- 
tique,'" 
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BrahaiTianisme, le Buddhisme et rHellenisme, s'y sont rencontres, 
s'y sont juxtaposes et semblent y avoir v^cu en paix sous la tutelle 

des rois barbares Le phon6tisme afghan ne presente 

aucun des traits essentiels de I'Inde et presente tous ceus qui sont 
■essentiels k la famille iranienne. A I'intMeur de cette famille, il se 
rattache, non au rameau Perse, mais au rameau zend ; car dans 
les traits charact^risques ou le zend diff^re du perse, c'est le zend 
qu'il suit ; autrement dit, Tafghan est le zend d*Arachosie.*'' 

Here, then, Prof. Darmesteter decides, that the Pushtu language not 
only belongs to the IrsLnian stock of languages, but is, as it were, the 
Zend language of Arachosia. There is no wonder, if Dr. Darmesteter 
has come to the above conclusion, because the modern AfghslnistAn, 
where the Pushtu language is spoken, is the country often referred to 
in the Avesta, as the seat of the Ancient Iranians. The modern 
names of some of the places in Afghanistan are still the 5>ame.- 

Now, with respect to the belief referred to above, by Capt. Raverty, 
** that the Afghans are a remnant of the lost tribes of Israel " and that 
they *' gradually advanced from the West of Asia," I would draw 
the attention of my readers -to a recent book, **The Greater Exodus 
and the Cradle of the Semitic Race," by Mr. Fitzgerald Lee. In it, the 
author tries to show, that the cradle of the Semitic race is not in Western 
Asia as it is generally believed, but in America ; that it was from America 
that the Ancient Israelites migrated to Asia ; and that it was in this 
migration from America to Western Asia via the Behring Straits, that 
the Afghans were left in their modern country as an oflFshoot of the 
Israelites. 

On leaving Peshawar for Cabul, we pass by Jamrud, Khyber Pass and 
All Musjid. About these last two places Lieut. Burton' says : '* Apropos 
of such Arabic names as the Khaiber Pass and Ali Musjid, they remark 
that the latter was originally a mosque founded by the Great Imftm, 
after his defeating in a wrestling bout, the daughter of Kiifir, who had 
sworn to remain a maid until such time as she might n-reet with a man 
who could prove himself to be such."* 

' fftii/. pp. 8J-84. I-'/V/f pp. 69-70 of the separate report. 

- I have treated this subject in my Gujarati Lecture on " The Russ<>-Atj{han trontici^ as 

described in Panee books " delivered on ist June 1885. ^*'V'<' my 'MlVll •r^Wl'fl t|^- 
^•^Wl O't^l. <a5ll«n ^^ 9»{i\{\ ^tl^". (Avestaic Social Life. Geography and 
Articles ot Faith.) pp. ta\ — 47. 

• Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IIL. p. 58. 

4 A version, a little different from this story, is heard even now b\ travellers. I heard it 
when travellinfp there in 1887. I'tdr my paper before ''La Soci^te As>iatique de Piarw,** 
entitled " L'6t>-molosn« populaire des noms des Stapes entre Pichavcr et Kabul." 
(Journal Asiatique, Huitl^me S<Jrie, Tome. XIV u8B9),p. 5I7. I wfr my " Asiatic Papers," 
p. J63. I't'dr the Jam-i'Jamshed of lUh June 1887 for an account of my visit to Khyber 
Pass an<l AH Musjid. 
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Journal^ B, B. J^, A, S., VoL III., pp. 126 — 31. 

These are the notes of Dr. Wilson on a coin'* exhibited by Dr. Buist 
"Brief NotM on cMrtain before the Society at its meeting of nth 
Ancient Ooine lately present- May 1848. Dr. Buist called it a Bactrian 
ed to or exhibited before the ^oin. Dr. Stevenson considered it to be a 
Bombay Brmnoh of the Royal „ ^i-« j ^t_ i_. ^1. ^ -^ i_ 1 j *^ 

Asiatic Soolety. "' By John Parthian one, and thought that it belonged to 

Wilson, D.D. Phraates (Phraortes) IV., **the fifteenth of 

the Arsacidse,"' who was a contemporary of Augustus. 

Dr. Wilson agrees with Dr. Stevenson and takes the coin to be 
Parthian. He says : *' The finding of the (Parthian) coin in the Bombay 
Bdz^r is a curious circumstance ; but it was there probably as a 
wanderer. "^ Of the image of the king's face Dr. Stevenson says that 
" he wears a wig and not his own hair, and from the form of the beard, 
I should also think it false. ' Dr. Wilson says on this point : ** On both 
sides of the question of the artificialness or naturalness of the hair of 
the head or beard in this instance, something could be said, though it 
is a fact that the Parthian rulers, like the grandees of Assyria, did 
sometimes wear artificial beards.'*" That the Parthian kings should 
wear artificial hair, looks strange from a Zoroastrian point of view. 
The Parthian kings, though a foreign dynasty compared to the preceding 
Persian dynasties of Persia proper, were Zoroastrian. We know, that 
there seems to be a doubt among some, as to their being true Zoroas- 
trians. But from the references to them in the classical authors we 
find that some of them were orthodox Zoroastrians. For example, 
according to Tacitus, one of them, Tiridates, king of Armenia, hesitated 
to go to Rome, when called there by Emperor Nero to be crowned the 
king of Armenia, because he would have had to go by sea, which he 
thought was against Zoroastrian precepts. The Zoroastrian books 
enjoin, as referred to also by Herodotus and others, that rivers and other 
fresh-water reservoirs should not be polluted. Now, this injunction 
was given from a sanitary point of view, because rivers supplied 
drinking waters to many. Instead of looking to the spirit of the 
injunction, Tiridates and others took it in its letter, and said, that going 
over long distances by sea, when they had necessarily to pollute 
water, was prohibited. So, he refused to go to Rome. The same is 
said of his brother Vologeses I, the Vulkhash of the Pahlavi books.' 

Now, then, if the Parthian kings were Zoroastrians, and some of 
them orthodox Zoroastrians, it appears strange that they put on 
artificial or false beards, because the hair, like the nails, once 

' In the Proceedings of the Society of nth May 1848. Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. Ill, 
No. XII, p. 180, we do not find any mention of this coin. 

•• Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Ill, No. XII. Vide Fig. A, Plate VII.. next to p. ijo, for the coin. 
It is the first in the plate. ^ Ibid^p. 125. 

* Ibid, p. 128. ' Ibid, p. 126. « /bid, p. 128. ' FW^ above, pp. 190-91. 
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removed from the body is considered to be an impure thing, and as 
such, cannot be put on again. Dr. Wilson says: '* II is worthy of 
notice that the imitations of Grecian art were more successful among 
the Bactrians and Indo-Grecians, and even Indo-Scvthians and 
Ancient Hindus, than among the later Parthians."* So, possibly 
through faulty art, what appears like false hair may be the 
representation of a particular mode of trimming the hair. 

As to the identification of the coin. Dr. Wilson does not agree with 
Dr. Stevenson in thinking, that it is the coin of Praortes IV. He 
thinks, it resembles most the coins of Arsaces I. and Arsaces II., 
and adds that '' the identification of the coins of particular kings of 
the Parthian dynasty, is not an easy matter, as we find on them merely 
titles and not names, and our historical fragments do not al^iTiys 
enable us to identify these titles.'' i 

Journal y B. B, R, A, S., ^'ol, IIL^ No, XI I I, ^ pp. 26 — 32. 

This article may be interesting to students of Geology from a scientific 

.. . ^ . ^. . ._^ ^ « ^ point of view. But it may also interest stu- 

" A DMOtiptIvs List of Rock 

Spaoimens from Maokat In dents from a literary point of view, inasmuch 
Arabia, Portia and Babylonia,** as the author has been, as he himself says, 

ST^^f r*-^!r***^ ^ ** particular in the examination of these 
Captain T. J. NoivboM. ^ ,, . . 

gravel-beds,' which he thought were inti- 
mately connected with the most interesting geological phenomena 
on historical record — namely the Deluge of Scripture." * The author 
thinks that the nearly North and South longitudinal axis of the gra\'el 
beds ' ' and the nature of the pebbles show that the course of the flood 
which deposited them rolled from the northward, from the direction of 
Mount Ararat, towards the present head of the Persian Gulf, washing 
fragments from the rocks of the Taurus and KOrdistan, and grinding 
their softer materials into the vast, flat, mud deposits which now cover 
the sea — like plains of Ass}Tia, Babylonia and Chaldaea." * 

Now. these remarks about the Deluge suggest the question, whether 
the Deluge is, in any way, alluded to in the Avesta books. Some see in 
the second chapter of the Vendidad, where king Jamshed is represented 
as building a vara, i.e., an enclosure or a colony as a protection against 
the coming winter, an allusion to the Deluge. I do not think it is 
so. I have, in my essay on King Jamshed, written in 1882 and pub« 
lished in 1884, shown that this chapter does not at all refer to the 
Deluge. ' Mr. B. Ci. Tilak in his recent book** refers to this chapter of 
the Vendid&d, and says, that in it, there is an allusion to the extraor* 
dinary cold of the polar region>, where the Ancient Aryans once lived. 

» /biti, p. It}. - md. Journal. B. B. R. A. S.. III., No. Xlll.tp.?!. * Ibid. 

'• Jamshtid, Homa and Fire. OT^^lt ^1>1 *1*1 *1W<I, PP- 4«-5.V 
*■ The Arctic Homo in the \'eda>9 pp. .575—70- 
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Journal, B, B. K, A. S., Vol, III., No, XIIL^pp, 36—107. 

This paper may be read together with a second similar paper 

presented bv Dr. Wil- 
Memolron the Oave-TemplM and Monastartos, and * c f' u 

other Anoient Buddhlet, Brahmanloal and Jalna re- ^^" *" September 1852. 
malneof Weetem India. By John Wlleon.' (Journal, B. B. R. A. S., 

Vol. IV., pp. 340-379.) 

Our present Viceroy, Lord Curzon, takes a kind interest in the pre- 
servation of the ancient monuments of our country. He has appointed 
various commissions for different subjects, but has appointed none for 
this, and has done what ought to be done in this direction without 
appointing a Commission. But it appears from this paper of Dr. Wilson, 
that the attention of the Court of Directors was drawn to the question 
of the preservation of caves, temples, monuments, and other religious 
memorials about 55 years ago. That honourable body thereupon 
determined to appoint a Commission of Orientalists to inquire into that 
matter. '* Preparatory to the commencement of the labours of that 
Commission, and the issuing of instructions for its researches, another 
of a local character,'* had ** been formed by the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society to make such preliminary inquiries about the 
situation and extent and general character of the antiquities which are 
to be the subject of investigation as may facilitate its judicious com- 
mencement and prosecution."^ Dr. Wilson had prepared for this 
Bombay Commission the Notes which formed the subject of this paper. 

Now, this paper has nothing special from a Zoroastrian point of view. 
But there are three sets of caves alluded to in it, which have something to 
attract the attention of a Parsee. The first are the Kanheri Caves, near 
Borivli, in the Thana District. Some Parsee visitors had gone there in 
the years 999 and 102 1 A.D. They have inscribed their names and 
the years of their visits in Pahlavi. 

The Pahlavi Inscriptions are given by Mr. K. R. Cama in his w^^lKcfl 
^0^1^ (Zoroastrian Studies).' He has deciphered the first inscription 
and given its translation.* The late Dastur Dr. JsLmdspji Minocherji 
has also deciphered it."* Inscriptions Nos. 4 and 5 have been also 
deciphered by the late Mr. Muncherji Sh^purji V^chi. ® 

Anquetil Du Perron had visited these Caves in 1760 A.D. He refers 
to them in his Zend Avesta (Tome I, Partie I., pp. 394—413), but he 
does not seem to have noted the Pahlavi Inscriptions. 

The second set of caves that are interesting from a Parsee point of 
view, are the Ajanta Caves. " They contain a drawing of a Persian em- 

^ P- 36* January No. of i8$o. - Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Ill.f No. XIII., p. ^6. 

■* The first three in No. II., p. 98 a. The second two in No. III., p. 146 a. 

^ Ibid, pp. 147—160. * Ihidy pp. i6i— x6j. 

" Ihid^ No. IV., pp. 209—217. ' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., III., No. XIII.. p. 71. 
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bassy supposed to be that of Bahrain Gour (Behram V.). In my paper 
before our Society, entitled * * The Bas-Relief of Behram Gour (Behram 
V.) at Naksh*i-Rustam and his Marriage with an Indian Princess/" I 
have referred to these caves, and said, that I think the picture refers to 
the embassv of BehrAm Gour, of which he himself was an ambassador 
in disguise. 

The third set of caves is that of Bamian in AfghsLnist^, a countr}* 
over which the Ancient Persians had a sway for a longtime. Some hold, 
that it is an open question whether Buddhism, which spread in all direc- 
tions, had any influence on the followers of Zoroaster. The late Dr. 
Darmesteter was one of those who believed that it had some influence. 
The following remarks of Dr. Wilson on the influence of this religion 
on Christianity attracts our attention. He says : '* It is a remarkable 
fact that it was by the extension of Buddhism to Bactria and its 
neighbourhood that the Alexandrian divines, Clemens and C>Til, be- 
came acquainted with its existence. Through this line in particular, 
Buddhism seems to have come in contact with Christianity and en- 
couraged its corruption by the introduction of the monastic institu- 
lion. - 

Now the question is, if it was through Bactria, the country* ruled 
bv .Ancient Ir&n. that Buddhism had some influence on Christianitv 
in introducing the monastic institution in it, why was it that it had no 
influence in this matter on Iran itself? The monastic institution and 
its accompaniments, ascetic life and fasting, have no room in Zoroas- 
trian beliefs and doctrines. Ir&n had never any Zoroastrian monas- 
teries, though it had Christian ones. It were, according to Firdousi, 
the monks of one of the Christian monasteries, who found the floating 
body of VazdazarU. the last King of Irin, in a river and helped to 
remove it from there. The Desatir, of which we have spoken abo\'e, 
and which is considered to be a semi-Zoroastrian book by some, 
refers to fastintj as a goixl institution.- but therein, its views are 
opposed to true Zoroastrianism, and its commendation in fisivour 
of fastiiii; shows, that, as Krskine said, its doctrine was a mixture 
<^{ Zoroastrianism. Buddhism. Sufism and such other beliefs. 

James Bird in his paper on **The Bactrian and Mithraic coins' 
refers to these Bamian caves." He thinks, that ** The fresco-painting 
in a niche of the second idol of the caves of Bamian '* belong^ to 
the times of ** Shriman Hersha Vikramadit\-a of Kashnur Histor}- 
who destroyed tlie Sakas. "* and whom he identifies ^"ith Sapur 
11 of Irin. 

■ Journ.i!. B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XIX.. No. L., pp. 5S — 7$. 1';.^ .ib."»vc, p|k 27i-«. 
- Journal, B- B. R. A. S.. Vol. III.. No. XIII.. p, :& 
Jcurn.-il. B. B. R. A- S.. Vol. I., pp. :oJ<— l^r. Vidf abo\c» pp. ic4>joo. * Ihid^ p. ag6. 
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Journal, B. B, R, A, S.y Vol. III., No. XIV., pp. 149—178. 

This article draws the attention of a Parsee from the fact that it 

alludes to Seleucus as a Parsee king. The 
Account of the Great ..• 1 • u j *.t. '^' ^ c r^ 

Hindu Monarch, Aeoka. ^"^^^^^^ '^ ^^^ed on the wnting of a German 

chiefly from the indieohe scholar, who was famous as well for his 

Aiterthumekunde of Profee- Iranian studies as for his Indian studies. 

•or Christian Lassen. By the Lassen's name is known to Iranian scholars 
Hon'bis Sir Ersldne Perry. /../-« 

as the editor of the first five chapters of the 

V'endidid (1852), and as the author of ** Die alt-persischen Keilen- 

schriften von rersepolis*' (1836). 

As it is well pointed out, Asoka was to Budhism, what Constantine 

was to Christianity, and Visht^sp or Gushtasp to Zoroastrianism. As 

Sir E. Perry says, the Hindus may be as proud of Asoka as the Maho- 

medans of Akbar. Now, in going through this article from a Parsee 

point of view, we find that Chandragupta (the Sandrocotus of the 

Greeks), the grandfather of Asoka, ejected from his dominions a king 

of the Nanda dynasty, and captured his territories. The king of the 

Nanda dyna^ty then sought the help of five other Hindu R^jsls and 

of "the Great King of the Mlechas or Parasikas (Parsis)*". This great 

King of the Parasikas or the Parsees was, as Lassen says, Seleucus, 

'* the then reigning Prince of Persia.**^ Now the question is, why did 

the native writers call Seleucus a great King of the Parasikas or 

the Parsees ? Was he a Parsee or Zoroastrian ? No, he was not. 

So, perhaps, they called him a Parsee, because he occupied the throne 

of the Parsees. Or, perhaps, because he came from the western 

ountry of Persia, In the same way, the later Parsee books called 

Alexander, a Christian, because, he came from the country of Roum 

or Asia Minor, whence the Christian emperors of Rome invaded their 

country. Or, perhaps, they followed some, since lost, much later 

Persian writings, which, with the false idea of saving the Persians firom 

the ignominy oi being considered as defeated and ruled by a foreigner, 

called Seleucus a Persian or Parsee, just as they called Alexander a 

Persian or Parsee, saying that he was descended from DAr^ or Darius. 

/ournal, B. B. R, A. S., Vol. VII., pp. 1—36. 10th September 1863. 

It is well known, that the Ancient Persians had, at one time or another, 

* ^^ - ». « ^ ^ invaded India, and had made their influence 
On the 8ah, Cupta and 

other Ancient Dynasties of ^elt in the country in various ways. Old 
Kattiawar and Quzerat. By historical books, tradition and coins* prove 
the Hon bie Mr Justice New- ^j^j^ ^.^^^ T^j^ p^pg^.^ resting on the autho- 

rity of the coins of two ancient dynasties, 

• Jv>urnal. H. B. K. A. S., III. No. XIV, p. i$4. " Ibid. 

The SAh dyna*.ty is supposed to have ruled from 70 or 60 B.C. to 2J5 A-D. 

' I'ii^e my p.-^per. •' The Bas-Relief of BeharAm Gour at Naicsh-i*Rustam and his Marriage 
with an Indian Princess." Journal, B. B. R. A. S., V^ol. XIX, pp. 58 — 75. I'tde my " Asiatic- 
Pa ix;rs," pp. 67 — ^4. 
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offers an indirect proof of this fact. The author says : ** With 
the exception of the Punjab and Sind, where the coinages of the 
Bactrian monarchs are to be met with, there is no part of India where 
coins are found so artistic in design and execution as those supplied by 
Guzerat and Kattiawar. The yields of these districts claim a high 
interest from the circumstance that they are plainly traceable to Greek 
originals."' He lays down the principle that the ** changes in the 
execution of the dies, indicative of a gradual deterioration of numis- 
matic art," determine " the order of the series."^ Proceeding on this 
principle, he says that ** it is unquestionable that the S^h coinages are 
imitations from Greek originals. Prinsep, when first alluding to them, 
before their decipherment, remarked that * the very style and beauty of 
some of the earlier specimens might be enough to convince an artist or 
sculptor of the fact, for we might in vain seek such accurate delineations 
of the human features on any genuine Hindoo coin.' We should expect, 
therefore, to find the highest exhibition of art in the coins of the first 
princes of the series, while the connection with Parthia or Bactria was 
yet recent, and a gradual deterioration in those of their successors as 
the dynasty had become isolated."' 

Working on this principle, the author examines a number of coins, 
and among them, some new ones that had come to his hands, and sees 
in their series an outline of histor>'. He says : ** Should the conclusions 
stated in this paper be correct, we have an outline historj' of the 
northern part of this Presidency already sketched out from a date not 
long subsequent to that of Alexander down to the end of the sixth or 
seventh century of our era. Passing by Chandra Gupta Maruya, the 
contempi>rar>' of the great Macedonian, and the Bactrian Demetrius, 
whoso invasion of India may be conceded on the testimony of Strabo, 
we have grounds of admitting the influence, if not the paramount 
authority in Saurashtra, of Menander, to whom Professor Wilson assigns 
the date B.C. 126, and whose coins the author of the Periplus states to 
have boon still current in Broach at the end of the first century after 
Christ. The S;\hs must apparently have risen to power ver>' early in 
the first conlur>- of the Christian era, and the last sovereign of the line 
appears to liave reigned about \,D. 250. Kunulra Gupta and Skanda 
Gupta immediately succeeded them, and these were followed by the 
Valabhi dynasty, whose era dating from A.D. 319 is generally admitted. 
Col. TvhI gives A.n. 524 as the date o( the sack of Valabhi, and the 
evidence deducible from the coins o( the dynasty may be held to favour 
the conclusion that their empire continued at least some two centuries. 
Their downfall was attributed by Col. Tod to an army of Parthians and 
Scythians, but Mr. Elphinstone has suggested that the invaders 
may have been Sass;inians, probably under Naushirvan : and in this 

' Jv>urnal, B. B. R. .V S^ V©L VII., p. i. - /•>«.?. p. a?. ' PHil, p. a?. 
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event, we have doubtless an explanation of the occurrence of the 
" Gadhia '* coins already alluded to. Barbarized as these are, the 
attempt to delineate the bust and fire altar of the Sassanides is 
evident ; and it is certain, therefore, either that the Sassanian 
monarchy obtained a footing in Guzerat, or, as is more probable, 
that an offshoot of the dynasty succeeded in establishing an empire 
there. The time assigned to the fall of Valabhi was one when such 
an irrruption was probable, and if the number of debased Gadhias, 
which from time to time come to light, may be looked on as 
indicative of a rule extending over a century or two, our researches 
hitherto will bring us down to the commencement or end of the 
seventh century of our era, and close with a race of Sassanian origin 
reigning in Kutch, Kattiawar, and Guzerat."* 

Mr. Newton here tries to show, that the Ancient Persians had, for 
centuries, a political influence of one kind or another on India from 
the time of Alexander, either direct or indirect, through Parthia and 
Bactria. We know, that in the third century B.C., out of the 12 sat- 
rapies of Persia, three were Indian. The first extended from the 
Paroponessus to the Indus, the second from Indus, properly so called 
to the Hydaspes, and the third on the lower Indus from Pattala. 
Eucratides, king of Bactria, is supposed to have sent expeditions into 
Cutch and Gujarat (181 — 161 B.C.). 

Ferishta tries to trace the connection between India and Persia from 
ver}- remote times, beginning with Peshd^dian Faridun. He says :**Some 
authors, however, relate that Fureedoon even possessed the Punjab; and 
that the descendants of Koorshasp (Kersh^sp), down to the celebrated 
Roostom, held it in subjection, together with Kabul, Tibhet, Sind, 
and Nemrooz.^*' A Hindu Raja of Punjab, Kesoo Ray by name, who is 
said to have marched victoriously, at one time as far south as Shewala 
Dweep (Ceylon) is said to have later on asked the aid of Minocheher, 
who sent Sam, the son of Nariman to his aid. Kesoo Ray established 
his power with this Persian aid.' Munere Ray, his son, turned faithless 
to the Persians and took away the country held by the Persians from 
the hands of the officers of Zal. So, later on, Kaikob^d sent Rustam to 
reconquer it. Rustam did so and placed a Hindoo chief Sooruj on the 
throne. It was in his time that Hindus, who hitherto reverenced the 
sun like the Persians, became idol-worshipers at the instance of a 
Brahmin. Later on Kcdar Raja paid a tribute to K^Lus and Kaikhosru. 
Ferishta then traces the connection of Persia with India from the time 
of Ardeshir Babeg^n to that of Khushro Parviz. 

Mr. Newton has continued his researches in this line in his second 
similar paper, entitled ** On Recent Additions to Our Knowledge of 
the Ancient Dynasties of Western India, "read on 9th July i868.* 

^ Ibid, pp J5-J6. * Brigg's Ferishta I. Introductory Chapter on the Hindoosj p. LXVI. 
' Ibid, p. LXVII. ^ Journal, B. B. R.A.S., Vol. IX., No. XXV., pp.l— 19. Vide below, p. 309. 
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Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol VIL^ pp. 37—52. 

In this paper there are some references that are interesting from a 

MiM 0... ta-nirtHm.. Parsee point of view. 

(With m plan.) ly MMtr*. In describing inscription No. 14 in the 

idwvtf w. WM and Arthur ^asik Caves, the authors say : "This in- 

A. WMt. 

scription is evidently a record of the doings of 
Ushvad&ta, the son-in-law of Nahap&na, the son of King Kshaharita.^ 

This Nahap&na was a Parthian King. All the three names, men- 
tioned above, seem on their face to be Ir&nian. Dr. Bhau Daji refers to 
this king in his paper on Inscriptions at Junagur.* He sajrs : *'The 
Parthian King Nahap&na» the exploits of whose son-in-law Ushva- 
d&ta are recorded at N&sika, clearly flourished before Chashtana and 
Padum&vi. The * success with which Ushavad&ta conducted bb 
expedition to Malaya or Malabar from the North through the Deocan, 
shows that the princes of Paithan and of Mahsl-Andhra could not have 
been very powerful. I was strongly inclined to look upon Gautamiputra 
as the founder of the S&liv&hana era, but the claims of Nahaplna 
appear to be much more probable."* 

Thus the cave inscriptions, in addition to coins and old books,show that 
the Ancient Persians had exerted great power upto Khandeish and 
even upto further south. 

The paper* of the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Newton, read, on 9tfajuly 
1868, under the title of "Recent Additions to our Knowledge of the 
Ancient Dynasties of Western India,*' may be read with advantage in 
connection with this paper. 

Journal, J5. B. R* A. 5., Vol. VI L, Proceedings, p- xviL 

()th January 1862. 

This paper arrests the mind of a Parsee from an industrial point of 

view. Dr. Bird wood says that the " Inlaid 
By Dr Binhvood. work *' was mtroduced mto Bombay about 60 

years ago {i,e,, about 102 jrears ago finom this 
date) from Hyderabad in Sind, where it was introduced firom Persiaytwen- 
ty years previous to its introduction into Bombay. Dr. Krdwood gives 
a list of the names of the manufacturers in this work in Bombay.' The 
list shows, that out of 51 manufacturers 22 were Parsees. This shows, 
that the Parsees at that time took up gladly the work, that was imported 
here from what was once their father-land. At present the number of 
manufacturers has fallen very low. 



' Journal. B. B. R. X. S., Vol. VII.. p. 49. ' Ih^d, pp. Ii;— 131. Vkh bdw, p. 99- 

Ibtd, p. 118. •* Journal. B. B. R. A. S. VoL IX. No. XXV, ppb 1*1^ 

Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII, Proceedings, p. six. 
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Journal, B, B. R, A, S., Vol AY, No. XXV, pp. i— 19. 

9th July 1868. 

This paper is, as it were, a continuation of Mr. Justice Newton's 

** On RMent Additiona to our paper on ** The Slh, Gupta, and other 

KnowiodflTo of the Anciont Ancient Dynasties of Kattiawar and Guia- 

Dynastloo of Wottem India." •. „, ^ u- u u r j , , 

By The Hontiie Mr. juetioe ^^t,"* to which we have referred above. In 

Newton. this paper, the author continues the examina- 

tion of the subject, that there was once ** a line of sovereigns" which 
connected **the northern portions of this Presidency with Parthia and 
Bactria and through them with Greece."' He speaks especially of the 
St\\ dynasty, and says that it can be traced ** upwards to one of the 
Greek monarchies."' 

From a report of the Proceedings of the meeting of the Society of 
iiih July 1867, we learn, that the President, Mr. Justice Newton, had 
placed before the Society ** some unique specimens of the coins of 
Svlmi Chashtana (who is mentioned in the rock inscription at Girnir) 
and of Nahapini (whose name occurs on the cave inscription at N&sik 
and elsewhere ")*. He said, these coins showed ** the close connection 
of both sovereigns and especially the former, with the dynasty of the 
Sihs," and pointed out ** that although the Sih series is now traced up 
to names which one would be inclined to set down with much con6- 
dence as Parthian, the type of these highest coins of the series as well as 
of the later Sih coinage bears a much less close resemblance to the coin- 
age of the Parthians than to that of the Bactrian Greeks."* Mr. Newton 
then referred to the fact, that in the several cave inscriptions at N^sik, 
Karlen, and Junir, Nahapina was mentioned, and said, that he proposed 
speaking at some length in the future over the subject of these coins. 
This paper, then, is the result of his promised further inquiries. "These 
coins proved," as said by Dr. Wilson at the meeting, ** that the Bac- 
trian power had extended to Saur^shtrA or the peninsula of Gujarat."' 

At the above monthly meeting of nth July 1867, the President, 
Mr. Justice Newton, laid before the Society a number of coins pre- 
sented by the Chief of Kathiawar. Among the coins so presented 
there was one from the Thakur of Morvi on which Mr. Justice 
Newton made the following remarks' : — 

"Silver coin of the Sassanian type, already alluded to, interesting 
as approaching nearer to the original coinage of the Sassanidae than 
any specimen that has before reached me from Gujarat or Kathiawar. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. VII., pp. 1— J6. Read lOth September i86j. Vide above, 

PP- 305—307- 

* Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IX., p. i. ^ Ibid. 

' Ibid^ Abstract of the Society's Proceedings from Dec. 1866 to Nov. 1868, p. xxii. 
fbid, XXII. 
Ibid^ p. xxiii. For a further reference to this NahapAna. v-idlr Journal. Vol. XIII.. p. J14. 

• Ibid. Proceedings Official. Literary and Scienttiic. pp. xiv— xv. 
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Mr. James Prinsep first remarked on the evidence, which some coins 
of this class offer, of the rule of a dynasty of fire-worshippers in Gujarat, 
and I may avail myself of the present opportunity to point out by a 
small series of these coins, the rapid deterioration of this coinage, as 
the isolation of the branch settled in Kathiawar from the parent stodc 
may be inferred to have become complete. The first in the series is a 
coin of the Sassanians, beautifully executed and fiill of detail, and in 
the coin now received from Kathiawar it will not be difficult, though 
there is a lamentable falling off, to trace on the obverse the bust of the 
Kin^, and on the reverse the same fire altar and two priests. In the 
subsequent specimens all knowledge of the original designs appears to 
have faded away. First the ear ornaments of the king cease to be 
recognised, are separated from the bust, and figured as a distinct 
device; then different parts of the bust and face are gradually isolated 
or lost ; and ultimately an assemblage of lines and dots is arrived at, 
which, but for the means which we possess of tracing the descent, step 
by step, it would be impossible to identify as intended to be a repre- 
sentation of the artistic bust and fire altar on the original coin." 

Journal^ B, B, R, A, 5., Vol, A", No, XXX., pp. 316^407. 

12th September 1874. 

There is one statement in this paper which arrests the attention of a 
"Notes on the History mnd Parsee. It is a quotation from Goez » whkh 
SU!.^ ^y T. ct;::!. i^ states : - The persecution of the Portuguese 
Ounha. had made many Hindis, Mussulaians, and 

Parsees abandon their homes and live in the dominion of Shah Jehan, 
where they had liberty of conscience ; and that between Bassein and 
Damaun there are few natives, the greater part of the village lands be- 
ing uncultivated.*' ^ Dr. DaCunha then describes at some length, on the 
authority of a Portuguese writer, the stringent decrees issued through- 
out Portuguese India affecting the non-Christian population. It shovs 
how shabbily the non-Christians were treated by the Portuguese. 

Now, we have the authority of a Parsee book to say, that the Portuguese 
ill-treated the Parsees in the matter of their religious belief. It is the 
*' Kisseh-i-Zartushtidn-i-Hindustan *' by Dastur Shapurjee Sanjana. 
It says (Na6slri Meherji Rlnft Librar>''s fair MS., p. 16, 11. 6-10): — 

^^l^ v:;T ;^^ e^l*^oAf 4jl;; 

^ " A traveller in India about i6so." Vide Calcutta Re\'iow (1846). Vol. V., pp. a7l-lv7. 
' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. X., pp. %\K—%'s(r* 
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Translation,^ \heT several years, that country of Sanjin was pledged 
to (lit. , was deposited as a pledge with) the King of the Portuguese. The 
rule of that king spread over Sanjin [and] all the wise men of good 
habits got frightened. They wrote a letter to Nadsdri, saying, **0 
dear friends ! there is a good deal of difficulty over us. ^ Therefore, we 
ask from you, that you good-natured persons may give us the town of 
Bulsar."* 

We learn from this passage, that the Parsee priests at SanjAn 
request their co-professionalists at Naos&ri to allow them to go to 
Bulsar to carry on their priestly profession there, as they were 
oppressed by the Portuguese rule. 

1 have recently come across some Portuguese documents, which 
shew, that it was the Portuguese Ecclesiastical Department that had 
the right of granting the permission for erecting new Towers of Silence, 
and that it tried to put certain restrictions from a religious point of 
view when granting the permission. 

KhAfi Khan,^ a well-known historian of the time of Aurungzeb, 
refers to the tyranny of the Portuguese in religious matters. He says : 

** If a poor traveller had to pass through their possessions he 

would not be able to say his prayers at his ease." • 

The Bombay Gazetteer^ says, that the Parsees at Thlna had, at one 
time, to run away to Kaly^n to avoid conversion to Christianity at the 
hands of the Portuguese. 

Journal, B, B, R. A, 5., Vol X/,, pp, 311-330. i^th September 1875. 

"The Labours of the Arab ^' In this paper Mr. Rehatsek described at 

Astronomers, and their In- considerable length the works of the Arabs 
stniments, with the desorip- . ^ j •!. j ^1 i. 1 1. 

tion of an Astrolabe In the »" astronomy, and described the astrolabe. 

Nulla Firuz Library. " By E. which was kindly lent for exhibition by Mr. 
Rehatsek. Khursetjee Rustomjee Cama, and the man- 

ner of using it for taking observations. '*'• 

The preliminary remarks of Prof. Rehatsek are specially interesting, 
as they show, what the different ancient nations — and among them the 
Ancient Persians — had offered in the advancement of the knowledge of 
astronomy. Prof. Rehatsek says : '* As the ancients have laid the 
foundations of all the practical and theoretical sciences we now possess, 
and we have during the lapse of thousands of years become heirs to all 
the accumulated knowledge which has escaped the ravages of time, and 
has been preserved to be improved and augmented by future ages, it 

^ Vide my article on *' A Few Events in the Early History of the Parsis" in the Zarthoshti, 
Vol. I., No. IV., pp. ;85— 289. ^ Elliots History of India. Vol. VII., pp. J44-34S- 
' Ibid, p. 344. ' Vol. XIII,, Part I., p. 254. 
Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XI., Abstract ot the Society's Proceeding's, p. xxxvi. 
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behoves us to speak of the attainments of the ancients, whether peifec 
or imperfect, with humility and veneration. 

'* The mild climate and the clear sky of the East naturally poin 
to it as the cradle of astronomy, but it would be wrong to assert, as hai 
been done by some authors, that it originated first of all among thi 
Chaldaeans. ' . . . . It cannot be denied that when the Greeks were ii 
a state of almost complete barbarism, the Chaldaeans and Egyptians hai 
made considerable progress in astronomy, and it is certain that th 
Greek astronomers of the school of Alexandria had recourse to Chal 
da^an observations ; whilst before their time Thales in the 7th, Plat 
in the 5th, Eudoxus in the 5th, and Pythagoras in the 2nd Centur 
before Christ, went from Greece to the Egyptian priests to sed 
instruction. Hence it is clear that the Greeks were not the inventors c 
astronomy ; and although we have mentioned only the Chaldaeans an 
the Egyptians as their teachers, there is the greatest probability that tfa 
Chinese, the Hindus and Persians, likewise furnished their quota ( 
astronomical information, but that, on account of the immense dif 
tancc and the want of close intercourse with these nations, the Greek 
became acquainted with their discoveries only at second-hand.*" 

I think, that the knowledge, which the Greeks derived from th 
Persians, was, to some extent, direct and not second-hand. Compared 1 
India and China, Persia was nearer Greece. The Greeks came int 
frequent contact with the Persians in the times of their Achemeniai 
rulers. We have the authority of a Pahlavi book, to say, that th 
Greeks translated a good deal from the books of one of the two grei 
Persian libraries. The Dinkard says' : — 

Dayan vazand i min mar-i-dush gad man Alaksandar val Airan shat 
dayan khudaiyeh mad zak i val daz i napisht napisht^ val suzashnft v 
zak i pavan Ganj-i-ShaspigAn val yadman i ArumayAn mad va avas 
valach yutnaik jiotoaik uzvAn vajardC^ va pavan akAsiAh i min pishinigd 
goftc. 

Translation, — During the calamity which spread in the country < 
Iran from the wicked, notorious Alexander during his rule, thi 
(library) which was in the Daz-i-Napisht was burnt, and that wluc 
was in the Ganj-i-Shaspigan came to the hands of the Arumayin 
Greeks), and they got it rendered into the Greek language for getdn 
information about the sayings of the ancients. 

From this passage we learn, then, that the Greeks took a good da 
direct from the Ancient Persians. That a portion of this ancient literatui 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XI., |), 311. " Ibid^ p. 313. 

"^ An old Zend-Pchlavi Glossary- by Dastur Hoshangjt and Dr. Haug'. latrodoctioa 
pp. xxxii. and xxxvi-vii. The Dinkard by Dastur Pe^hotan B. Sai^jana. VoL IX.. FaUv 
Text, p. 45c. s. 3. English translation, p. 569. 
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of the Persians, which the Greeks of Alexander translated into Greek, 
must have treated of astronomy, is clear from the contents of the Nusks 
given in the Pahlavi and Persian literature. We learn from the Din- 
kard *, that one of the twenty-one nusks (books) treated of the constel- 
lations. The Reviyats speak of the sixth book, N^dar, as treating of 

the science of astronomy ( f j*^ ^ )• ' 

As to the time when the Arabs took most of the knowledge of 
astronomy and other sciences from the Greeks, Rehatsek says : — 

' * We shall not say anything about the astronomy of the Ancient 
Arabs, their practical acquaintance with this science having been 
scarcely more extensive than that possessed by the Greeks before the 
time ofThales, and they began to make it an object of serious study 
only during the period of the Abbasside Khalifs. The celebrated 
Al Man^ur, surnamed Abu Ja*fer, was concerned most in the intellec- 
tual revolution which then commenced to manifest itself among the 
Arabs. He ascended the throne about the middle of the 8th century- 
(A.H. 136, A.D. 754), encouraged the sciences by his liberality, by 
the favours wherewith he honoured those who cultivated them, but 
above all by his own example, because he devoted himself with much 
ardour to the study of astronomy. His successors followed in his 
footsteps ; the celebrated Harun Al-Rashid and his son Muhammad 
Al-Amin favoured with all their might the movement of civilization 
which had manifested itself among the Arabs. But among all the 
Arab princes who became celebrated by their love for the sciences, 
the Khalif Al-Mamun-A*bd-Allah, second son of HarOn, who ascended 
the throne A. H. 198 (A.D. 813-14), is deserving of special mention. 
He protected the sciences as a sovereign and a philosopher ; for, 
magnanimous like Alexander, he never forgot, even in his warlike 
expeditions, the noble purpose he had in view. He imposed on 
Michael HI. a tribute of books, constituting the treasures of the 
ancient civilization of Greece, and afterwards waged war against 
Theophilus, who had refused to allow Leo, the Archbishop of Thessa- 
lonica to depart to Baghd&d, and whom this Christian prince allowed to 
live on the price of the lessons which he was obliged to give to slaves. 
Beginning with the reign of Al MimCkn, all the sciences, but particular- 
ly astronomy, took a prodigious start among the Arabs, and crowds of 
men remarkable for their works and for their scientific attainments 
surrounded his throne. . . . The astronomers of Baghd&d made a 
great many important observations, and drew up new tables of the 
sun and of the moon more exact than those of Ptolemy.'* ' 

' S. B. E.. XXXVII., p. 17. Vide Ibid, p. X5 n. I. 

^ Fragmens relatifs k la Religrion de Zoroastre. par Mohl et Olshauscn ( i8a<) ), 
Persian text, p. 12, 1. 2x. ^ joumal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XL, pp. 31S-.II6. 
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Journal, B, B. R. A. S., VoL XIL, pp, 51—162. 

There is one point in this paper that is interesting to the Parsees 

from an historical point of view. It is the fact, 

Jii!JSl'!Ii^?^'SJl ^^"^^^ ^° ^" ^« authority of Zakartya-al- 
j. Qaraon itai OuniuL Kazwini, that, in the 13th Century, Chaul 

(now called Revd^nd&) was inhabited by a 
number of Parsees. * 

There are two towns of the name of Chaul. One is that referred to 
by Dr. Da Cunha, and the other is near Dharampore in the Buls&r 
District. The town of Ch^ul referred to in some of the old documents 
of the town of Nads&ri seems to be the latter. I had the pleasure of 
visiting the first Chaul (Revdand^) in November 1904, to find, if there 
were any remains of the fire-temples, referred to by Zakariya. I found 
there no vestige of any Parsee population there in previous times. 

Journal^ J5. B. R. A. S.^ VoL XII., pp, 325-326. 

14/A October 1876. 

In this paper, Pandit Bhagv^nldl gives the description of a plate in 

which Mr. Codrington had arranged 20 

" Qadhia Oolm ©f QiOarat coins of the type known in Gujar&t as Gadhiii 
and Malwa.** ly Pandit ,. ^Vr^^,. ., /- ju • ^ 

Bhasvaniai indngi. coms and m K^thiaw&d as Gadhaiya coins. 

The coins are so arranged in the plate as to 
give ** the gradual transition from the Persian face and fire-altar, seen 
in the former (Sassanian coins), into the oblong button dots and lines 
on the latter (Gadhia) coins, and which showed pretty plainly that the 
so-called Gadhi&s are a debased imitation of the coins of the Sassanian 
Kings of about the 6th or 7th Century A.D." ' The coins show ** a 
pretty complete gradation so as to establish the supposed origin of the 
Gadhi& design. . . The name of the coin is derived from the Sanskrit 
Gardhabhiya meaning of the Gardhabhi dynasty." 

According to Wilford,' " Gardh^lbhi is a name of a family of 
Sassanian kings subsequent to the period of Varahv^n Gor (Behram- 
gour) : consequently, the date of the beginning of this currency would be 
subsequent to A.D. 420, when that king flourished."* The face of the 
king on the obverse and the fire-altar on the reverse of the coin No. i, 
are very clear, and they gradually go on being corrupted in the 
subsequent coins. 

The Sassanian type appears not only on the coins of India, but also 
in the paintings, such as those of BAgh in M^lwA and Ajant& in Khan- 
deish, which are believed to have been made about the 6th Century. 

• Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII.. p. 57- Vide EUiot's History of India, Vd. I, p. 97. 
'^ Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII, Abstract of Proccedingrs, p. xxii. 

* Asiatic Researches, IX., p. I49. " Journal, B. B. R. A. S., XII., p. ^25. 
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It is believed, that, during, what Pandit Bhagv&nl&l calls, the dark 
times— the period between the 6th and 8th Centuries — ** some of the 
Sassanian kings may have established their rule somewhere in these 
districts and had their currency issued, and that their successors 
(the Chauda and ChMukya of Anhilw&da) retained and copied the 
same type for their coinage."* Pandit Bhagv&nl&l gives the following 
order of the coins found in these provinces : — 

1. The punched coins, in which the design is punched into the 

metal. 

2. The small coins having Buddhist figures, resembling those on 

the punched coins, but struck on the metal with a die. 

3. The Kshatrapa, erroneously called S4h coins. 

4. The Gupta coins. 

5. The Gadhil coins. 

6. The Mahomedan coins. 

On the subject of the Gadhabi family of the Sassanian kings, whose 
advent into India, and whose coinage seemed to be the origin of the 
Gadhia coins, I would refer my readers to my paper before our Society 
on ** The Bas-Relief of Beharim Gour (Beharam V.) at Naksh-i-Rus- 
tam, and his marriage with an Indian Princess,"* wherein, Wilford's 
researches are referred to at some length, and Beharamgour's visit of 
India is described fully. I would also refer my readers to James Prinsep's 
'* Essays in Indian Antiquities."'* 

Journal, B, B, R. A, 5., Vol, XIII., pp, 152—302. 

1th July 1877. 

This paper is as exhaustive as 

" Christianity amongr the Mongols till the author's preceding paper on 

their expulsion from China In 1368 : 00m- « i Christianity in the Persian Domi- 

prlslngr the Eastern Crand Khane or m^ * i • ^ 

Emperors, with the Western or Persian "^ons."* It con tarns several pomts 

Khans.'* By E. Rehatsek. interesting from a Parsee point of 

view. 

Speaking about the religion of the Mongols, Rehatsek says : **The 
powers of Nature had from the most ancient times been personified 
among Asiatic nations, and according to them, not only the earth and 
its bowels, but also the sky, is full of spirits, who exert either a bene- 
ficent or maleficent influence on mankind ; accordingly it is no wonder 
that this belief was current, not only among the Mongols, but also the 
Zoroastrians and Hindus.""* 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XII., p. 337. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIX., No. LI., pp. 58—75. K/dl? above, pp. 371-2. 

' Edited by E. Thomas, Vol. I., p. J4I. " ^^lVfe above, pp. 244— 5X« 

Journal, B. B. R. A. S-, Vol. XIII., p. x8x. 
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The supreme good spirit of the Mongols is Khormusda. " Thb 
name of the supreme good spirit is,'* says Rehatsek, " no other 
than the Ahura Mazdas or Hormuzd of the Zoroastrians, which had 
sur\-iveU among the Mongols from the most remote times, and 
was thus transformed because they have not ' h ' in their lan- 
guage, and because they cannot pronounce the letters ' sd ' with- 
out adding a vowel to them. The division of spirits into good and 
bad ones« Le,y Izeds and Devs, is naturally a remnant of the ancient 
demonolatry of Eastern Asia in general, and of Shamanism in particular, 
of which Zoroastrianisni itself appears to be only a more noble 
development, founded on the same basis, ».^., the existence of mighty 
and of subordinate good and evil spirits, exerting either a preserving 
or a destructive influence on everything contained in Nature." * 
Their Shimnus, a kind of powerful spirit, ** resemble the Zoroastrian 
Ahriman with his evil spirits." '^ 

Keliatsek compares the persecution of the Mahomedans by the 
Mongols with that of the Zoroastrians by the Mahomedans. He says : 
'* When the Mongols took Herat, on the 4th of June 1222 (2nd of 
JomAda anterior 619), they are said to have slaughtered more than 
a million and a half of the population, and their work of pillaging, 
burning, and demolishing lasted a whole week without intermission. 
Thus it may be seen how an avenging Nemesis abundantly repaid the 
Moslems for the great persecutions they had practised on the Zoro- 
astrians, when they destroyed the Sasanian dynasty, subjugated 
Persia by fire and sword, and thrust Islam on the whole popu- 
lation."^ 

Among the observances ordered by that great Mongol conqueror 
Chenghiz Khan, one is that of the prohibition **to void urine in water 
or fire." This, Rehatsek thinks, ** is perhaps traceable to the 
immemorial belief in the sacredness of the so-called four elements 
still surviving in Zoroastrianism, and formerly universal in the whole of 
Central Asia ; this veneration was carried so far that even the hands 
were not to be dipped into flowing water, and clothes were not 
washed, but worn till they fell to pieces : which appears to be an 
exaggerated application of an injunction, salutary to nomadic tribes, 
to be sparing of water, which they generally carry about in their 
wanderings in skins, that can be replenished only when they happen 
to piiss near streams."* 

In my review"* of Rehatsek's paper on Christianity in the Persian do- 
minions, I referred to an instance, in which the early Christian bishops 
of Persia professed to drive away demons that possessed certain people, 

' /6U, \\ 18a. " /AW, p. 183. ' /A'V/, p. 804. 

' Jhu/ pp. ii4-iis. * FirVfe above, p. 148. 
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and thus gained the faith of the non-Christians by their so-called 
miracles. In this paper also, we have a similar case of the early 
Christian fathers professing to drive away the demons. Prof. Rehatsek 
quotes * the Franciscan father Odoric of Udine, who says : ** In those 
regions, God Almighty hath bestowed such grace upon the Minor 
Friars that in Great Tartary they think it a mere nothing to expel 
devils from the possessed, — no more, indeed, than to drive a dog out 
of a house. For there be many in those parts, possessed by the 
devil, both men and women, and these they bind and bring to our friars 
from as far as a ten -days' journey oflF. The friars bid the demons depart 
forth instantly from the bodies of the possessed in the name of Jesus 
Christ, and they do depart immediately in obedience to his command. 
Then those who have been delivered from the demon straightway come 
themselves to be baptized. . . . And in this way our friars baptize 
great numbers in that country."' 

It appears, that as late as in the reign of Gh'azan Kh^n, who reigned 
from 1295 to 1303 as a Western or Persian Mongol Khan in Persia, 
Zoroastrian temples were plundered and their riches taken away by 
the Mongols. Rehatsek speaking of this Khan says : ** Afterwards we 

find Gh'az^n Khan giving written orders to them (t.e.y to 

his troops), in consequence of which they plundered a number of 
Christian Churches and Zoroastrian temples known to contain geld 
and jewels. To please NurOz, who had raised him to the throne, 
but chiefly to extort money, Gh'^z^n persecuted Christians ; Zoro- 
astrians, however, Jews, and even Buddhists were not excepted.' 



Its 



III. 

Now we come to the third part of our paper. We will have a glimpse 
here into the Abstracts of the Proceedings of the Society from a Parsee 
point of view. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Bombay y Vol, /., pp. xxv — xli. 

2(yth November 1804. 

In his very first discourse, read at Parel on 26th November 1804, on 

" Note (entitled Population the occasion of the foundation of the parent 

Of Bombay) on Preliminary Society, **The Literary Society of Bom- 

M!Zn7Mh,i^i2L2rS!J bay,- Sir James Mackintosh, the founder 
Sooiety. and the first President, said: *' The objects of 

these (scientific) inquiries, as of all human knowledge, are reduceable 
to two classes,"* (i) Physical and (2) Moral. Among the moral 
objects of inquiries, he attached great importance to statistics about 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. XIII., p. 276. 

'■' Cathay and the Way thither, by Col. Yule (1866), Vol.1., pp. 155-156. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S.. Vol. XIII., p. 292. * Transactions, L. S. B., Vol. I., p. xviii. 
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** the numbers of the people ; the number of births, marriages, and 
deaths ; the proportion of children who are reared to maturity.*'* He 
added : *' I need not expatiate on the importance of the information 
which such tables would be likely to afford. I shall mention only as 
an example of their value that they must lead to a decisive solution of 
the problems with respect to the influence of polygamy on population, 
and the supposed origin of that practice in the disproportioned number 
of the sexes. " '^ 

In the Note latterly attached to this Preliminar\' discourse, and 
specially referring to the above part of inquiry, we find the following 
statistics of the Parsee population of Bombay in 1811 A.D. As they 
are not found in any Parsee records, they are worth noting here : — 

** List ' of Parsee caste now Inhabitants of Bombay. 

Men from 20 to 80 years of age 31644 

Women do do. 3»333 

Boys from 20 down to infant children i»799 

Girls do. do. 1,266 

Total ... 10,042 
Bombay, February 28, 181 1.'* 

On the subject of the mortality among the Parsees during the years 
1800 to 1808, the Note says :* ** It must be observed that many of the 
Parsees come to Bombay in search of fortune after having reached the 
age of manhood, and return with a competency to their native countries. 
Some of them are men of great wealth ; many are in easy circum- 
stances ; and none are of the most indigent classes. From these 
circumstances the comparatively low rate of their mortality and the 
smaller number of their females will be easily understood. The 
famine increased their mortality from 311 in 1802 to 563 in 1804, an 
augmentation almost entirely to be attributed to deaths of the fugitive 
Parsees, who were attracted to Bombay by the well-known charity of 
their opulent fellow-religionists." 

To compare with the above figures of February 181 1, given in tlie Note 
on the Preliminary Discourse of Sir James Mackintosh, I give below 
the figures of the Parsee population, according to the last Census 
o( 1 90 1 : — 

Men from 20 to 80 years of age 14*706 

Women do. do. 'Si^^^S 

Boys from 20 down to infant children ... ... ... 9iS7i 

Girls do. do. Si949 

Total ... 46,231 

' /buy, p. xxi. -* /bid. ' Transactions of the Literar>- Society of Bombay, VoL I- 

(New Edition), p. xxxix. "* /bid, p. xxix. 
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For some further statistics of the Parsee population of Bombay and 
of the different towns of India, including Aden, I would refer my readers 
to the printed, accounts of the funds of the Parsee Punch^yet for the 
Sam vat year 1957 (i 900-1 901). ' 

From the extracts of the proceedings of the Society given in the fourth 
volume of the Journal, we cull the following points of interest from a 
Parsee point of view : — 

At the meeting of 20th March 1851, Dr. Wilson directs **the attention 
WMtergaard's edition of of the Society to a critical edition of the 
the Zend Aveeta. whole of the Zend Writings '* that was being 

prepared by Prof. Westergaard, of Copenhagen, an Honorary Member 
of the Society. The Society subscribed 5 copies of the book. In his 
letter to Dr. Wilson, Westergaard writes about, what he calls, the two 
dialects of the Zend language. ** It is not difficult to distinguish 
between them, especially aided by the oldest manuscripts, as the 
difference is very strong, and observed not only in the use of different 
words, or different forms of the same word, but even in the gramma- 
tical structure. As the Zend language must be referred to the Eastern 
parts of Irin, 1 hazard resting, among other facts, on the authority of 
Straled, about the difference of the dialects of Bactriana and Sogdiana 
to assign to our two dialects the names of Bactrian and Sogdian in 
such a way that I should call with the name of Sogdian that dialect in 
which the greater part of the Yashna is composed, as it is evidently 
more rude and more unpolished than that of the other parts of the 
Zendavesta." * 

Dr. Haug said of VV^estergaard*s edition : '* W^estergaard has 
taken great trouble to give a correct text, according to the oldest 
manuscripts accessible to him, and his edition is, in most cases, far 
preferable to the manuscripts used by the priests of modern times. If 
older manuscripts than those used by Westergaard.be known to the 
Dasturs, they should consider it their bounden duty to procure tham for 
the purpose of collation with Westergaard's valuable edition, so that 
they may ascertain all preferable readings for their own information 
and that of other scholars. Why will they remain behind the Brah- 
mans and the Jews, who have preserved their sacred writings so well 
and facilitated modern researches to so great an extent ? " * 

These words of Dr. Haug have not fallen on deaf ears. The latest 
edition of the .'Xvesta is the very valuable text prepared by Pro- 
fessor Geldner, in the preparation of which, the Dasturs and Mobads 
o( Bombay and elsewhere have offered a good help by lending their 
old manuscripts. 

' Appendix, pp. I— JO. ■ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV,| p. 14I. 
Hangs Essa>s, 2nd cd., p. 77. 
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At a meeting of 9th October 185 1, Dr. Wilson read an extract of a 

WMtorgmird. BunM-h. ^«"^'' ^""^"^ ^''^' Westergaard. intimating 

the publication of his Bundehesh, " and ex- 
pressing his opinion, founded on a critical examination of the so-called 
Pehlivi writings, that they are not in any Sasanian language, but merely 
in a dialect (probably the Kirmanian) of the modem Persian, disguised 
by the use of an imperfect alphabet, often now mis-read by the Parsees, 
the Shemitic words introduced into it being merely corrupted Arabic*** 

I have referred above ^ to Dr. Spiegel's view about the Pahlavi 
language, which is opposed to that of Westergaard. For remarks on 
the Bundehesh, I will refer my readers to Dr. West's essay on the 
Pahlavi language and literature recently published under the title of 
*' Pahlavi Literature.'' =* 

From the Extracts of the Proceedings of the Sodety given in the 
fourth volume of the Journal, we gather the following points of interest 
from a Parsee point of view : — 

At a meeting of the Society, held on 31st March 1850, '* the Rev. J. 

inffiish version of the Qu- ^^' Mitchell had read an extract of a letter 
jarati tnuwiatlon of tho Zend from Dr. Graul of Leipsic, containing a 
Avoota. strong request that the Bombay Branch of 

the Royal Asiatic Society would aid in the rendering into English of the 
Gujarati versions of the Zend Avesta as one important contribution 
towards the elucidation of the Zend text." After some discussion the 
following resolution was unanimously agreed to, vis, — " That the 
desirableness of having an English translation of the Gujar&ti version 
and the commentary of Framjee Aspandiarjee on the Zend Avesta 
having been brought forward, the Society fully recognizes the impor- 
tance of tho proposal, and resolves to discuss it more fully at its next 
meeting ; appointing in the meantime the Rev. Dr. Stevenson, Rev. 
J. M. Mitchell, C. J. Erskine, Esq., and H. Green, Esq., to consider 
and report on the whole question."* 

At a meeting of the Society, held on 18th April 1850, the Committee 
'* reported that, after full inquiry, it was convinced of the desirableness 
and practicability of the scheme, but as several modes of carrying it into 
execution had been suggested, they would beg permission to report 
on this specific point to a future meeting. The Society agreed to the 
report and continued the Committee.'" The proposed translation has 
not appeared as yet. 

At a meeting of the Society, held on 13th November 1851, the late 

Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Patel read a 

A zwMi DiotionwTf. Prospectus concerning a Zend Dictionary 

' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 15.^. =* KrVfe above, pp. tf^a4^ 

' GrundriM der IraniM^hcn Philolof^ic II., Band, i, Liefcrunff III. 

^ Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. Ill, No. XIV, Extrmctn from the PrnmiJinp of 
the Society, pp. Ht-^s- 'Hid, p. i4|. 
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he proposed publishing in Gujar&ti and English and submitted a 
specimen of it. ' At a meeting, held on 14th October 1852,* Rev. 
Murray Mitchell communicated to the Society, a few extracts from 
a letter, which he had received from Prof. Spiegel. In that letter 
Dr. Spiegel referred to the above prospectus of Mr. Dhunjeebhoy 
Patel, and expressed his satisfaction at the prospect of having a 
Zend dictionary in English. He said : ** I am convinced that we may 
still learn much from the Parsis ; and I want to get out of them what 
they do know as soon as possible, and before it vanishes entirely." * 
The Dictionary proposed by Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Patel has not 
been published. But we have the satisfaction to know, that the wish 
of Dr. Spiegel has been fulfilled in his lifetime, nearly 48 years after its 
first expression, by the publication of a Zend Dictionary in English and 
Gujardti, in 1900 A.D., by the pen of the late lamented Ervad Kavasji 
Edaiji Kanga, Principal of the Mulla Feroze Madressa of Bombay. 
In the death of that unassuming learned scholar in March 1904, Parsi 
scholarship has lost one of its best exponents. He has also published 
the Gujar^ti translation, with grammatical notes, of the whole of the 
Avesta text and an Avesta grammar in Zend. His Gujarftti transla- 
tions will remain as standard translations among the Parsis for many 
a year to come, because they are prepared on modern scientific methods, 
while the translation of the late Mr. Aspandiarji Framjee, published 
under the auspices of our Society on the recommendation of Dr. Wilson, 
are prepared in the old traditional way. Mr. Kavasji Kanga has also 
prepared a Dictionary from English into Avesta and it will be shortly 
published as his posthumous work. 

At a meeting held on 1 2th February 1852, Rev. Murray Mitchell re- 
ferred in his paper on Zend literature, review- 
tpi«ffei'8 Texts. ed above, * to Dr. Spiegel's edition of the 

Avesta texts and their Pahlavi rendering. 
The Society resolved'' to buy two copies of the book, and opened a sub- 
scription list for the book. Revd. Mitchell also referred to this book in 
his letter placed before the Society at its meeting of 14th October 1852. 

In the fourth volume (No. XVI.) we have 

wnHI^urll^ ^^ *''' ^ '*b"«^ memorial" and the obituary 

notice of two orientalists.' 

The first • was presented on the 15th July 1852. It was a " Brief 
Memorial of the Literary Researches of the late William Erskine," 
Esq., by Dr. John Wilson. This memorial article presents an inter- 
esting estimate of the literary work of Mr. Erskine, the first Secretary 
of our Society, who was associated with his father-in-law. Sir James 

* Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., p. 155. • /Hd, pp. 469-470. ^ /bid, p. 470. 

* P'idf above, pp. 203—9. '- /bid, p. 462. " Journal| B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., pp. j:'6~a88. 
' Journal, B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV., pp. 276—214. 
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Mackintosh, the founder of the Society, in most of his good work in 
connection with the Society. We have noticed above ' the papers on 
Iranian subjects read b\- Erskine to which Dr. Wilson refers. 

The second is an orbituar>' notice of a French scholar. It is entitled, 
**The late Professor Eugene Burnouf, of Paris, and his Oriental Pub- 
lications.*' ■ 

Under this heading, the Journal of our Society has transferred to its 
columns, with a few remarks of its own, the orbituary notice of this 
great French savant, who was an Honorary Member of our Societ}*. 
The character of Burnoufs uTitings is ver>' excellently summed up in 
the notice in these words: — ** Ses travaux resteront comme des 
modeles oii la rapiditc du coup d'ceil, la methode de Texamen, la 
nettete des conclusions sont accompagnees d'une conscience pleine 
d'autorite."* His * * Commentaire sur le Va<;na," which is really a 
monumental work, clearly illustrates this view of his UTitings. Anquetil 
Du Perron had brought to light the ancient writings of the Avesta, 
and it was left to his compatriot, after about 70 years, to complete his 
work by laying the foundation of the scientific and philol(^ical method 
of studying the Avesta. .As Prof. Wilhelm says, his book is still a model 
of the way in which .Avesta studies shou.'d be carried on. Pro£ Wilhelm 
says : ** Son livre est encore aujourd 'hui un modele de la methode 
a suivre dans les etudes avestiques. II nous montre comment on doit 
travailler, ce que le travailleur doit demander a ses sources et a 
lui-meme. La methode de Burnouf est purement philohgiqueJ'^* 

The editor of our Journal says in his preliminary remarks that he 
was ** a most valued correspondent of most of our Eastern scholars." * 
This remark reminds us of a book published in 1897 ^y Ma- 
dame L'Delisle, the daughter of M. Burnouf, under the title of 
** Papiers d'Eugene Burnouf, conserves a la Bibliotheque Nationale. 
Catalogue dresse par M. Leon Feer.** In the appendix to this book, 
we have the letters of Burnouf addressed to different correspondents 
in the matter of his books and studies. Among these 'correspondents, 
we find the name of a well-known member of our Society, the late 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee*^. We have in this book, 12 letters of Burnouf, 
addressed to Mr. Manockjee — from 26th June 1836 to i6th May 1845. 
These letters, the first of which begins with the formal word* 'Monsieur," 
and the last with the affectionate and friendly terms ** Mon cher et 
honorable ami," give us a glimpse of the character of two of our past 
members, who both have left, in their own spheres, lasting memo- 

' Vide above, pp. 167-68, 177—183, i8j— 87. " Journal, Vol. IV.. pp. 884— 188. » /W/. p. 287. 
^ Ktudcs Avestiques. La Critique et I'Ex^^sc de TAvoita (Extratt du Mus^n 1886}. p. II. 
^' Journal. B. B. R. A. S., Vol. IV.. p. 284. 

''* Vide Xhe Jam-i-Jamshed of loth Januarj- 1900, for an outline of the correspondence 
l)ctwcen Mr. Manockjee and M. Burnouf. the two distinguished members of our Sc^det)'. 
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rials of their services, direct or indirect, to the Parsee community. 
Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee's name is well known among us, as that of, if 
not the first, one of the first, champions of female education among the 
Parsis. Burnoufs monumental work, *'Commentaire sur le Ya9na,"has 
given an altogether new turn to the study of the Avesta. In the first 
letter to Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, M. Burnouf gets a little enthusiastic, 
for having an opportunity to correspond with a man of the blood of 
Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes. After referring to the fault of the Parsees in 
having neglected their ancient language, he says:'*Mais en meme temps, 
je serais bien malheureux si je pouvais croire qu'il fCit permis de 
supposer, d'apres mes observations critiques, que j'ai voulu manquer 
de respect pour les nobles debris d'un des peuples les plus h^roTques et 
les plus grands de Tantiquitc ; je ne puis au contraire penser sans un 
vive emotion qu'il subsiste encore dans PInde des reste precieux de 
cette belle nation persane, dont Thistoire se lie se intimement pendant 
deux siecles a tout ce que I'antiquitc europeenne nous a l^gu^ de plus 
grand, et que ces debris ont su, dans les temps modernes, s'61ever 
par le travail et I'exercise constant de leurs devoirs religieux et moraux 
au rang des nations les plus respectables de PAsie. Permettez-moi 
meme d'eprouver quelque orgueil de me trouver, gr^ce a v6tre bien- 
veillance, si directenient en rapport avec un des plus glorieux repr^sen- 
tants de cette illustre race. II me semble que je converse avec un 
homme du sang des Kulus, des Dirft et des Kch&hrchd,, que nous autres 
Europeens nommons Cyrus, Darius et Xerxes, et dont j'ai essay^ de 
lire les noms et d'expliquer les penst^es dans le M^moire sur vos 
antiques inscriptions de Perse, que je vous prie de vouloir bien recevoir 
avec indulgence."* 

In this letter, Burnouf expresses the great pleasure he felt in having 
the opportunity ''to converse," as he said, '* with a man of the blood of 
Cyrus, Darius and Xerxes '* by letters. Then, how much more must 
have been his pleasure, when, later on, he had the opportunity of meet- 
ing personally that man? From an article in **La Nouvelle Revue " 
entitled " Lettres int^dites d'Eugene Burnouf et de Manakji Khar- 
shedji," from the pen of Mademoiselle Menant, we learn, that when 
Mr. Manockjee Kharshedji went to Paris in December 1841, M. Burnouf 
on meeting him, exclaimed : "A living Parsee, this is a glorious day !" « 
We find from M. Blochet's"* catalogue of Parsee books in the National 
Library of Paris, that Mr. Manockjee Kharshedj had helped Burnouf 
in his studies by presenting him with several Parsee books. The earliest 
date of this presentation is 1838/ 

^ P.-ipiers d'Eug<^iie Burnouf, p, 127. ^ ^^ Nouvelle Revue, 1891.92, p. 504. 
•'' Catalogue des Manuscrits Mazd^ens de la Biblioth^que Nationale par E. Blochet> 
iQoo, pp. I2, 57, 73. * /bU,, p. $7. 

21 
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The obituary notice of Burnouf transferred to the columns of our 
Journal, presents a good appreciation of Burnoufs literary work. 
We may here draw the attention of our readers to M. Barthelemy St 
Hilaire's appreciation of Burnoufs works, translated into English by the 
late Mr. Ardeshir D. Lalkaka (1901), a promising Parsee student, who 
lately died in the prime of his youth. 

From the Abstract of the Proceedings of the Society given in the fifth 
volume of the Journal we gather the following points of interest :— 

At the meeting of 20th January 1853, * the late Dastur Peshotan 

BehrsLmji Sanj^n^ submitted to the Society, 
1 TiM*HiUiabad insoHptioiw. through Mr. Green, a member of the Society, 

his Gujar&ti version of the Pahlavi inscription 
at HajiAbld near Naksh-i- Rustam. Mr. Manockjee Cursetjee, another 
member, was requested by the Society to communicate his views 
regarding the Dastur*s decipherment and translation. On the receipt 
of this letter, * * an animated conversation took place as to the value of 

the Dastur*s labours The Society requested that the 

Gujar^ti version forwarded by the Dastur, through Mr. Green, should 
be rendered into English, and submitted to the Society. A letter from 
Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee was also read, in which he stated that 
upwards of two years ago he had deciphered and translated the same 
important inscription, arriving, however, at considerably different 
results from those of the Dastur*s labours. The Secretary was re- 
quested to communicate with Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee (who was not 
present) and obtain a copy of his translation, and the remarks which he 
stated himself prepared (? proposed) to make on the paper of Mr. Pestonji 
Behramji, in the hope that the communication of both these gentlemen 
in this difficult ancient record might ultimately be inserted in the Journal 
• of the Society.""^ 

From the proceedings of the next meeting, i.e., of 17th February 
1853, we learn that ** the translations of the Pehlivi inscriptions at 
Haj-i-Abad, with the observations of the translators, Messrs. Dhun- 
jeebhoy Framjee, and Pestonjee Dastur, which accompanied them, were 
delivered to Professor Harkness, for examination and report at the 
next meeting." ' 

From the report of the proceedings of the meeting of 15th September 
1853, we find Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee stating to the Society that he 
had seen copies of the Haj-i-Abad Inscription, both in Sir Ker Porter's 
Travels * and in Prof. Westergaard's edition of the Bundhesh and that 

» Journal, B. B., R. A. S., V, p. 8jo. ■ Ibid, p. j8o. 

=» Journal, B. B., R. A. S., V p. jSa. 

* Travels in Georgia, Persia, Armenia, Ancient Babylonia, Ac, by Sir Robert Ker Porter, 
Vol. II, p. 513. Plate XV. (It is a pity, that somebody has removed this plate from 
the copy in the library of the Society.) 
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he found the latter carefully taken from the original. He had first 
deciphered and translated the inscription from Sir Ker Porter's copy, but 
he now submitted a fresh translation from Westergaard's copy. He 
added, that, as yet, he did ** not feel quite competent to place before 
orientalists a satisfactory translation of this inscription, because he is 
still doubtful of the orthographical and interchangeable value of some 
of the characters, which he will be better able to explain in the preface 
to his Zend Dictionary." * 

From the report of the proceedings of the meeting of 20th October 
1853, we find ihat Dastur Peshotan also submitted his new translation 
made from Westergaard's more correct copy. He said with confidence : 
" I have not spared any pains to render my decipherment and version 
faithful and accurate. I therefore have no hesitation in submitting the 
result to the criticism of the European public."'* 

The Society resolved to publish the decipherments and translations of 
both the authors in the next number of the journal. We do not find it 
published either in the next number, or in any of the succeeding 
numbers of the journals. Nor do we find any reason given for it. 
But it appears from a book of Mr. Dhunjeebhoy Framjee Patel,* that 
it may be due to the difficulty of getting the proper types. Mr. 
Dhunjeebhoy has latterly published his own decipherment and trans- 
lation. 

The report of the proceedings of the meeting of 17th November 

1 853, speaks of the presentation to the Society, 
**" by Mr. Barker, of the sepulchral urns '*found 

in a mound called Tel Balari in the vicinity of Bagdad, which was exca- 
vated under his direction."* They were found in ** a sepulchral vault, 
containing about 150 urns, piled upon one another about ten feet 
deep, in a semi-circular form. Some of these contained calcined 
bones and ashes, also pieces of vitrified earth, glass and beads."* These 
urns are the ossuaries, or the Astodftns of the ancient Persians, referred 
to by Erskine in his paper before the Society on ** Observations on two 
sepulchral urns found at Bushire."" We know that this custom of 
preserving bones prevailed also among people other than the ancient 
Persians. " The fact of glass and beads being found in these urns, shows 
that they were the ossuaries, not of the ancient Zoroastrians, but of 
some other people. The Museum of our Society contains the old Astodln, 
sent to the Anthropological Society of Bombay, as referred to above,"* 

^ Journal, B. B., R. A. S., V, pp. i9i-94. " Ibid. p. ^96. 

3 The Origin and Antiquity of the Arian Family of Languages '( 186 1), Preface, p. V'lII. 
^ Journal, B. B.. R. A. S., V, p. 398. * Ibid. 

*^ Transactions, L. S. B. I., pp. 206— i_j. p'ide above, pp. 167—168. 

^ Babylonian and Oriental Record of 1890. Dr. Casartelli's article, entitled "AstodAns 
And the Avcstic funeral prescriptions." 
* Vide above, p. 167, 
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and transferred by the latter Societ>- to our Society, when it transferred 
its locale to our rooms. It also contains two other urns which seem to- 
be the urns referred to here, as presented by Mr. Barker. ' 

In the meeting of nth October 1855, 
3. Dr. Wilson on the Aveota was placed before the Society, the paper 
■^"a^*K»- of Professor Spiegel, "On the Avesta 

and the Zend and Pahlavi languages. " • I 
have referred to this paper above, at some length. * 

I would refer here to one or two points in the remarks made by 
the late Dr. Wilson on Professor Spiegel's paper as reported in the 
Abstract of the Society's Proceedings.* 

In support of his views that ** the most ancient Avast^ pieces are 
certainly later than those contained in the Indian Vedas, " * Dr. Wilson 
points to the fact that ** with many resemblances to the religion of the 
Vedas, they (the Avesta pieces) have their antagonisms to it which 
shew posteriority." " To illustrate his point he says : '* The Sun (Asura 
sometimes) is a god in the Vedas, with only subordinate attention, 
while he is the chief deity of the Zend writings, endowed with intellec- 
tual and moral attributes, Ahuro MazdAo (Hormazd), the multiscient 
Sun or Lord, while in another form he is Hvar6-Kshaeta, the Resplen- 
dent or Ruling Sun or Khurshid."" I wonder, how Dr. Wilson 
identifies Sun or Khorshed with Ahura Mazda. There is nothing of that 
kind in the Avesta. As to the antagonism itself, one fails to under- 
stiind, how, thai in itself, unsupported by other facts or circum- 
stances, could prove the posteriority of one set of writings or the other. 

Dr. Wilson, at the conclusion of his remarks, on seeing so many 
of his Parsee friends present, expressed his satisfaction that they 
were not ** altogether standing aloof from the interesting inquiries 
to which their literature is giving rise.'"* If one is to believe — and I 
am one of those who do believe — that the spirits of the dead have a 
watchful interest in the good works with which they were associated in 
their lifetime — and you may understand that form of belief in 
whatever way you like — the spirit of that great Orientalist, who ruled, 
with a wachful eye, for several years, over the work of this Society, 
would be pleased, on the centenary of his dear institution, to obser\*e, 
that the satisfaction expressed by him, about fifty years ago, was well 
expressed. As a proof of that, I would refer to two papers, read 
by Rev. Dr. Casartelli, Professor at St. Bede's College, Manchester, 

^ I had the pleasure of exhibiting these at the Industrial and Agricultural Exhibition 
held in Bombay in December 1904 and at the Centenary Conversazione of our Sodety 
held on 17th January 1905. 

'^ Journal, B. B., R. A. S., V, pp. 492 — 9^. * FlrVfc above pp. aa»»a6r 

* Journal, B. B., R. A. S.) Vol. V, pp. 69l-9$. * /*«V/., p. 694. 

« Ibid. ' Ibid., p. 694. ■ /*'V/.» p. 695. 
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before the 9th' Oriental Congress at London (1892) and the 13th 
Oriental Congress ^ at Hamburg (1902) on ** The Literary Activity 
of the Parsees during the last decade." These two papers show 
the literary activity of the Parsees in India during the last twenty years. 

At the Meeting of 14th August 1856, was read an extract from a 

letter, dated 7th May, 1856, from Professor 
4. Prof. Spiegrei on Parsee Spiegel to Rev. J. M. Mitchell. Spiegel 
ceremonies. herein speaks of his coming German trans- 

lation and of his introduction to that trans- 
lation. Speaking of the Parsee ceremonies he says : ** I have been 
astonished myself by the close resemblance which the greater part 
of these ceremonies bears to the institutions of the Christian Church 
in the fifth and sixth centuries. However, there is nothing very 
puzzling in this fact, for the ancient Parsis, as I have had occasion 
to sti^ite before, studied in the Christian schools of Syria and Persia. 
It was quite natural that they should take an interest in the religious 
discussions of their teachers and apply the results to their own 
religion when that was possible. But I scarcely need to tell you, 
that great as the similarity is in seme instances, the difference in 
others is not less striking. 



n s 



Well, tlie most important ceremonies of a religious community are 
the funeral ceremonies. A study * of these ceremonies shews, that 
these ceremonies, as performed, even now, by the modern Parsees, rest 
on most of the injunctions of the Vendidld and of other parts of the 
Avesta, which were written long before the Christian era. 

In the 6th volume of the Society we find no paper of special inter- 
est to the Parsees. From the Abstracts of the Society's Proceed- 
ings as reported in the 6th volume, we gather the following points of 
interest from a Parsee point of view. 

At the Meeting of loth September 1857, a letter, dated i8th July 1857, 

from Mr. J. Romer was read. He sends a 

Romerand Buneen on Zoro- copy of an issue of the ** Revue de V Orient,^* 

*•*«•'• which contains a paper on ** The Pahlavi 

of the Zend Avesta." He assumes that he 
has sufficiently established the fact that ** it may not be doubted that 
remains of writings extant in the fifth century, when the Armenian 
Bishop Essick carried on a religious controversy with the Persian 

* Vide Transactions of the Ninth Congress, Vol. lit pp. 528—36. 

* Vide Asiatic Quarterly Review, July 190^. These papers have been also published in 
separate forms. 3 journal, B. B., R. A. S., Vol. V., p. 70,. 

' Vide my paper on " The Funeral Ceremonies of the Parsees, their Origin and Expla- 
nation," Journal Anthropological Society of Bombay, Vol. II, No. 7, p. 405. 
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Ma|:i, liave, as shown In- iheir agreemeni, furnished materials fior the 
compo>iiton of some pans of the sacred books oi the Parsis, whilst it is 
manifesi« by the tesiimcnv cf undisputed facts, that the languages 
named Zend and PahlaW. in which these books are written, are 
artiDcial, not genuine, original, or indigenous tongues at any time 
spoken by any people or nation known to histar\-.'' - Mr. Romer 
adds that he has arrived at this cor.vkrdon after a diligent, though 
** somewhat desuliorv search for iruth."" 1 think, that it is this 
desulior>- search that has no: enabled him to follow the trend of 
thought expressed on this subject by specialists in this line at the 
lime. 

In a post crip: to this letter, he calls Zoroaster " an imaginary 
peisonage/* * Well, such attempts to consider prophets mythical person- 
ages have been made more than once : and it is in reply to these 
attempts that Ruvn Bunsen * says. "The reasoning Ar>-an, especially^ 
whose intellect roves leariesslv in all directions as on its owndcHnain, 
seeking for tirst truths, comes face to face with the great problems of 
humai)tt> : Whence comes evil, if the good God rules this world ? 
How could evil spring from God ? How arise without God, and how 
Cv^minuetoexist Cv^ntrary to His will ? Such thoughts it was, which» 
unJor the reign of Mstaspa, an undoubtedly historical king of Bactria 
. . . . were agitating one of the mightiest intellects and one of the 
greatest men of all time — Zarathustra Spitama. Accounted by hi» 
conivMnpv^raries a blasphemer, atheist, and fire-brand worthy of death ; 
regaidcd even by his own adherents after some centuries as the founder 
of magic, by v>thers as a sorcerer and deceiver, he was nevertheless re- 
Cv>gni^K^s.l alreadv by Hippocrates as a great spiritual hero, and esteemed 
the earliest s;ige of a primeval epoch — reaching back to 5,000 years 
K>foro their Jaie— by Eudoxus, Plato, and Aristotle. The shallow 
oiglueonth century had already voted him a bygone fanatic or impostor, 
wlieii a zealous French inquirer, some eighty years ago, set out upon 

his tracks, and not without success The key,hoi**ever, 

to the under>tanding ot the man and his place in histor}*, we find, as it 
s»eems iv> us, in a hymn consisting of eleven three-lined strophes, haring 
lefeiviue 10 >ome great public transaction, which \%*as, if we mistake 
UsU. no other than that of his first appearance before the assembled 
vuagnates ot the land, in the character of a reformer. It is a parallel 
\o l.ulher*s ninety-five Theses and his affixing them upon the church 
Jsvi at Witteoberg." 

Uxuiikul. H. H.. K. A. S.. Vol. VI.. (1861). Abstract of Praceedingrs at the end, 
i», \\\l\ « /bid. » Ihd. 

" ^<K<J i» Hi^itv^y or the Progress of Man's* Faith to the Moral Order of the World 'V 
\..kll^:.4lvJ tri.xm lh« 0«rtn«n oy Winkwrorth. Vol. I, pp.S75<^ 
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From the Proceedings of the Meetings of 8th October * and loth 

.« »w . wu « 1-. December ' 1857, we find that Mr. Dhunjee- 
Mr. Dhunjeebhoy FrainJee > o/» j 

Patei on "The Authentioity bhoy Framjee Patel had read before the 
of the Iranian Family Lan- Society, a paper, in two parts, on ** The 
iTuaflres.'* Authenticity of the Iranian Family of Lan- 

guages.'* The paper is not published in our Journal, but a short 
abstract of it is given in It. In the first part the author 

questioned "the opinion of W. Schlegel, Sir W. Jones, Richard- 
son, Vans Kennedy and Mr. Romer that the Zend language was 
fabricated by the Parsis after their emigration from Persia. He 
maintains that the language did formerly exist in Persia. . . . 
He observed that, had the language been forged by the modern Parsis, 
it could scarcely have stood the test when examined by the light of 
comparative philology. 



)» s 



In the second part of the paper, the author " asserted that the Zend 
language was independent of the Sanscrit." In this paper, he also 
*' called attention to the Huzvaresh. or proper Pehlvi language." ** In 
conclusion, he stated that he had mainly, if not entirely, indented on 
the Continental authors of Europe for the support of his aguments, 
leaving aside the Persian and other national authorities with a view to 
avoid prejudice. 



n4 



This paper has been published in a book form by Mr. Dhunjeebhoy, 
under the title of '* On the Origin and Authenticity of the Arian 
Family of Languages, the Zend Avesta and the Huzvaresh, (1861)." 

From the Proceedings of the Meetings of the Society, published in 
the eighth volume of the Journal, we note the following points : — 

We learn from a report "^ of the Meeting of 14th July 1864, that Mr. 

(afterwards Sir) Cowasji Jehangier Ready- 

DonltioIlT^ils.ro^"*''''' "^^"^>' ^'^^ generously presented to the 

Society, works on Oriental Literature of the 
value of Rs. 5,000. In moving the adoption of the report for the 
year 1863-64, Dr. Wilson referred to this munificent gift and said ; 
"The presentation made by Mr. Cowasji Jehangier had done much 
to supply the immediate wants of the Society in the matter of Oriental 
Literature as furnished by the press of Europe. Through means of 
it, the Society was now able to profit by the progress made in Eastern 
research in many of the countries of the West."® 

• Journal, B. B., R. A. S.. Vol. VI, p. XLI. « /6id., p. XLVIII. 

* Journal, B. B., R. A. S., Vol. VI, pp. XLI-XLII. * /btd., p. XLVIII. 
' Journal. B. B., R. A. S.. Vol. VIII, Abstract, p. XVI. « Ibtd., p. XXV. 
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The following words of Dr. Wilson, uttered by him at the above 

Meeting, are worth quoting, to impress 

•riIIItoj**ifto^L^r'^ ■*• upon the present members of the Society, 

the necessity of spending a good part of 
the Society's Income upon books of Oriental literature. Dr. Wilson 
referring to *' the liberal contribution of three hundred Rupees a 
month lately voted to the Society by Government," said: ** This sum 
would, no doubt, be an important item in the future income of the 
Society ; but it must be borne in mind that it had a special destination. 
It was not intended to' relieve the members from their usual contribu- 
tions to the support of the library, and the establishment maintained 
for their own benefit, but for the extension of the labours of the Society 
in Oriental research. The similar contribution long given to the Asiatic 
Society in Bengal, was wisely devoted to the publication of the Bibliotheca 
Indica, a most valuable collection of Sanskrit, Arabic and Persian 
texts ; and we, too, in Bombay, it must be remembered, have a simi- 
lar work to effect. The publication of Oriental texts proceeds but 
slowly, and it needs all available help in the West as well as in the 
East of India." ' 

The Hon'ble Mr. Frere, the President, *' confirmed what had just 
been said by Dr. Wilson respecting the objects of the monthly sum 
granted by Government."' 

In the address, which the President, the Hon*ble Mr. Frere, delivered 

The Hon bie Mr Frere, on at this annual meeting, when he resigned 

tlie firet Pareee Member, Mr. his post, we find the following reference to 

Manockjee Cursetjee, and ^^^ election of the first Parsee and the first 

native members* , t- i • r^ • ▼«■ >• 

native as a member of this Society. He said, 

*' Those of you, who have been as long connected with the Society 
as I have been, will recollect the great opposition which was made 
in the year 1833-^ to the admission of a native as a member of 
the Society. It is a good rule of our Society, that no record is 
ever kept of those who have been proposed as members and 
black-balled, but it is now a matter of history, that notwithstand- 
ing the exertions made by some of the most popular and influential 
of our members, they signally failed in getting this native ad- 
mitted into the Society as a member, and it was not until Manockjee 
Cursetjee had been elected a member of the Royal Asiatic Society, and 
his friends claimed as a right for him to be admitted a member of this 
Branch Society that the door was opened. * All honour be to him for his 
characteristic perseverance and indomitable courage on this as on all 
occasions. After he was admitted — the Hon*ble Juggonath Sunkersett, 
Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, and others soon followed : and good reason we 

» /bid., p. XXXII. « /bid. » /bid., p. XXXIX. ;• In January 1840. 
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have not only to be proud of our native members, but to be grateful 
to them for the splendid additions they have made to our Library and 
Museum. To whom are we so much indebted for presents of Books and 
a large and costly collection of coins as to Cowasji Jehangier Ready- 
money, Esq., and the Hon*ble J uggonnaih Sunkersett ; and have not 
Bal-Gungadhur Shastree, Dr. Bhati Daji and Dhunjeebhaee Framjee 
been large and useful contributors to our Journal. Gifts and contribu- 
tions, such as these, may well make the Society proud, and grateful to 
our native members. "^ 

It appears, that the President, the Hon*bIe Mr. Frere himself, had a 
great hand in the matter of opening the doors of the Society, at 
first to Mr. Manockji Cursetjee, and then to other native members, 
because, in the address presented to him, on 17th March 1865, when 
the then Governor, Sir B. Frere was present, we read the following 
words : — ** Above all, we would most gratefully acknowledge your ready 
and generous appreciation of the desire of native gentlemen to enter and 
enrich this Society. To this we owe the strength which we derive from 
a body of fifty native subscribers, and the truly noble benefactions of the 
Honorable juggonath Sunkersett and of Messrs. Cowasjee Jehanghier 
and Premchund Roychund to our Library and Museum. The importance 
of your appreciation of the native liberality, during the present critical 
period of the history of Bombay, cannot be too highly estimated."* 

The Hon'ble Mr. Frere refers to this point in his reply, and says : — 
** I may remark, however, that the Society now really, is Asiatic, which 
it hardly was before, but which I trust it will ever continue to be."* 

We observed above, that in his address in 1864 the Hon'ble Mr. Frere, 
the then President, paid due honour to the late Mr. Manockji Cursetji 
for getting the doors of our Society and its splendid library opened for 
his native brethren. Forty years after this, on the auspicious occasion 
of the Centenary of our Society, we may repeat the words of the then 
President and say " All honour be to him." If I, as his co-religionist, 
may be permitted to remember his name in the religious language of 
our ritual, 1 will say, ** Behdin Manockjee Behdin Cursetjee aider Ydd 
bad anosheh ravdn ravdni" i.e., ** May the soul of the immortal- 
souled Manockjee Cursetjee be remembered here." 

From the Proceedings of the meetings of the Society reported in the 
9th volume, we gather the following notes, which may interest a Parsee. 

In the report of the special meeting*, held on 17th February 1870, 

to do honour to Dr. Wilson, who was then 

Dr. Wilson on the Parsees going out to Europe for two years, we find 
and their Literature. Dr. Wilson making the following reference 

to the Parsees and to the work done by the 

' /bid., XXXIX. » /did., LXXIl. ' /bid., LXXIV. 

♦ Journal, B. B.. R. A. S., Vol. IX. Abstract of Proceedings, pp. CLXVI-CXCIII. 
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Society in the matter of their literature, and to the work begun by them 
in their study of Iranian literature. He says/ **Sir John Malcolm, in 
an early address he delivered before this Society, said that in the first 
instance Bombay must be specially looked to for an elucidation of the 
ancient Zoroastrian faith." This remark was founded on the fact that 
here we have a considerable body of the descendants of the ancient 
Persians residing amongst us, who are in possession of the remains of 
the literature of Ancient Persia, who show most vigorous action in 
mercantile life, and who, by their union and energy, have done a great 
deal to advance the cause of general improvement in this country. 
Our Society has, in regard to this matter, done much that is of great 
consequence. 

Mr. William Erskine, in his various learned and valuable papers laid 
before the Society, produced some remarkable elucidations of the 
ancient religion of Persia ; and (partly in consequence of the papers 
which he and others furnished), Professor Rask was sent to this coun- 
try by the King of Denmark, and was successful in obtaining most 
of those valuable relics of the ancient world which are now in the 
University Library of Copenhagen. My own discussions with the 
Parsis, and their rejoinders to some of my publications, followed ; and 
with my subsequent larger work on the Parsi Religion, they attracted 
attention not only in the religious but literary world. The visit to 
this country of the distinguished Orientalist Professor Westergaard, 
about the time of the publication of the last mentioned volume, gave 
a powerful impetus to the study of the Zoroastrian literature. Both in 
Bombay, and at Yezd in Persia, he acquired important manuscripts. I 
had the pleasure, too, of giving him the use of those which by purchase 
and gift I had acquired in this place, chiefly from the late able and 
learned Fardunji Meherasbanji, from whom, 1 may mention. Professor 
Rask had obtained his acquisitions. Those manuscripts, whea 
added to those at Copenhagen, Paris, and in England, gave peculiar 
aids to Professor Westergaard in preparing and editing his successful 
critical edition of the text of the Zend-Avast&, for which to him we 
are so greatly indebted, even in the view of what has been done in the 
same direction by Dr. Spiegel. The edition of the Vandid^d, Izashn^» 
and Vispard, in the GujarAti character and with a Gujar&ti translation, 
lithographed for the Society under my own eye, from a manuscript 
1 procured in GujarAt,has enabled Orientalists to become acquainted 
with the interpretations of the Avastft, long current in Western India. 
Dr. Haug, in his interesting Essays, and other works published in this 
city, has ably shown how much these interpretations require to be 
amended. Though it be admitted that the principles of the Zoroastriaa 
faith and curious matters connected with it are now well understood by 

» Ibid. CLXXXVI-CLXXXVIII. 
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many, much requires to be yet done for the elucidation of the Zend or 
rather AvastA language. The analogy or cognate relationship of that 
language to the Sanskrit, is apparent to every Oriental scholar. From 
that analogy alone many clauses in the Zoroastrian writings are per- 
fectly intelligible. There are, however, many words in it, which do 
not appear to be connected with the Sanskrit, at any rate in its classical 
form. Help to understand their meaning is to be found from the study of 
the Pehla\ i and Persian languages, while the elements of a few of them 
may be found even in some of the other Iranian, if not Shemitic, and 
Turanian dialects. I am glad to find such men connected with this 
Society as my friends Mr. Dhanjibhai and Dastur Peshutan, engaged 
in studies connected with the ancient literature of Persia. I am so 
glad to observe that a Zend Madrissa or College has been founded in 
Bombay by the Jijibhai family. It is an interesting fact connected with 
it, that it contains some students of the language of the Avast^, who 
have laid aside the merely traditional interpretations of that collection, 
and who are looking for the meaning of its obscure texts by references 
to the coi^nate languages and other philological appliances. In this, no- 
doubt, they will get important help from the researches of Dr. Haug. 

As observed above, by Dr. Wilson, our Society had at his instance 
published for the first time lithographed editions of the Gujarati texts and 
translations of the Vendidad, the Ya^na and Visparad of the Parsis. 
When he went to Rurope in the end of 1842 or the commencement of 1843, 
he wrote a letter to the Society, ' resigning his post as the President of 
the Society. In that letter he announced, that the VendidAd was already 
lithographed, and recommended the publication of the Yagna and the 
Visparad. The Society at its Special General Meeting of 30th Decem- 
ber 1842,- resolved to get the Yan^a and the Visparad also lithographed. 

We find from the Proceedings of the monthly meeting of 13th 
September 1843, that the lithographed copies were for the first time 
placed on the table of the Society on that day. 

It appears, that in those days, the Society permitted papers to be read 
before it, that were controversial— controversial not only from a literary 
point of view, but also from a religious point of view. Not only that, 
but it accepted dedications of that kind of books ; for we find from the 
above letter of Dr. Wilson, that he presented with it, a copy of his 
book, which was dedicated to the Society and entitled **The Parsee 
Religion as contained in the Zend-Avesta and propounded and defended 
by the Zorastrians of India and Persia, unfolded, refuted and contrasted 
with Christianity.*' The book was, as he himself says in the letter, ** in 

' The letter is printed on p. aj5 of the ist vol. and is without date. 

- The date 30th December shows that the European members of the Society then were 
very enthusiastic in their work, and met even in the holy week, considering the cause ol 
Literature and Science to be as holy as the cause of religion. 
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some degree controversial.'' Dr. Wilson in the following words in the pre- 
face, shows its controversial nature and its ulterior object. He says : 
** May it be extensively instrumental in leading the Parsees to embrace 
the doctrine of salvation, in quickening the prayers and efforts of 
Christians on their behalf."* 

The Society even makes a graceful allusion to this book and its 
presentation in its address presented to him on his resignation.' But, 
perhaps, tliere was no danger then of having before the meeting sub- 
jects that were controversial from a religious point of view, because the 
doors of the Society were then closed to native members. Mr. Bal 
Gungadhar Shastri, a well known Hindu scholar, who then contributed 
many papers to the Journal of the Society, had only to send his papers to 
the Society, addressed to tic Secretary. 

Though such repeated controversial papers and writings of Dr. Wilson 
had, to a great extent, hurt the feelings of the Parsee community at 
that time, let it be said now, that it were such controversial writings 
that aroused the Parsees to sUmd on their defence, and for that pur- 
pose, to study, more closely than before, their own religious books. 
Khan Bahadur Bomonji Byraniji Patel in his article ** A Brief Outline 
of some Controversial Questions that led to the Advancement of the 
Study of Religious Literature among the Parsis " in the Cama Memo- 
rial Volume refers to this subject, and says: ** The Parsis felt the 
emergency of a careful research into their religious literature."* He 
gives a list of several publications among the Parsees that followed the 
controversies of those days. 

Again, let it be said, to the credit of Dr. Wilson, that he was always 
anxious to help the publication of old oriental works, whether they 
treated of historical or religious subjects. W^e know, that when those 
bitter controversies had, later on, cooled down, in the old age of 
Dr. Wilson, the Dasturs of the Parsee community, who once had bitter 
feelings against him, looked to him for support, encouragement and 
help« in the publication of their works. He, at times, used his personal 
influence in getting them patronage for their publications firom the 
hands of Government. No member of the Society has, during these 
last loo years, taken that prominent part in the work of the Sodety, 
both directly and indirectly, which Dr. Wilson had taken, 

* Preface, p. 17. 

" I'ldr Journal, B. B., R. A. S., IX, Abntract of Proceedings, p. CLXX. 

^ Vide the K. R. Cama Memorial V'olumc, edited by me* p. 181. 



2, — The Persian language ; and its connection with the 

older Iranian language. 

By J. C. COYAJEE, B.A., LL.B. 

On account of the loss of numerous documents and the conjectural 

state of our knowledge as to the dates of such 
Darmesteter'8 theory as to ^g remain to us, it is difficult to trace back 
the ultimate sources of the . , . , , ^ . ^ . 

Persian language. ^*^" certamty the genealogy of the Persian 

language. In the absence of a better theory 
the tentative though brilliant hypothesis of Darmesteter as to the 
origin of the language is in possession of the field. He was scarcely 
consistent with himself either in his exposition of, or in his inferences 
from, the theory ; but his hypothesis may be stated thus. The modern 
languages of the Iranian countries were represented at the period of 
the Achamaenian Empire by two main stems. Of these the Avestic 
stem was the language of Media while the old Persian was the 
language of Parsis. The Eastern dialects of Persia prevailing in our 
times and chief among them the Pushtu are the descendants of the 
Avestic stock, whereas Persian and the more western speeches are 
referred for their ancestry to the language of Parsis. Of the latter the 
chief representatives are the Gili Kurdic and the Ossetine spoken 
near the Caucasus. 

It is quite probable that this theory gives a correct account of the 
real succession of historical facts. But our main arguments in support 
of it must be historical and ethnological. The reasons adduced for the 
theory by Darmesteter himself do not seem to afford a satisfactory 
proof of it. In examining Darmesteter's theory and reasons, it is to be 
remembered that they were brought forward chiefly to support his 
view that the Achamaenian era saw the advent of Zoroaster. This 
chronology has been strongly assailed by the late Prof. Max Muller and 
and Dr. Mills, the learned translator of the Gathas. If by collating the 
philology of the Gathas and the Vedas the former could be carried back 
some centuries — and this appears very probable — the contemporaneous 
existence of old Persian and Avesta as sister languages would be upset 
and with it the theory of the great Frenchman. 

The first and chief argument of Darmesteter in support of his view 
is the presence of the vowel r in the Avesta and its disappearance in 
old Persian. The assertion is hardly true in its generality. It is true 
as Darmesteter says that the Zd Kerenaom is represented in old Persian 
by Akunavam and in that particular form the vowel r is certainly not 
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•to be found ; but then in the participial form of the same verb (karta) 
the vowel r is present Moreover Hubschmann is of opinion that the 
old vowel r was represented in old Persian by an undefined vowel 
followed by r. Dr. Horn adopts this view and adds that it was as late 
as the 5th century after Christ that the unfixed vowel was changed, 
after labials to u, after other consonants to i. In the 5th class of verbs 
the — nu class we find both kar and kan stems used in old Persian. 

The second point urged is that the sound sht in Avesta is changed 
into the sound rt in old Persian. But the presence of parallel forms of 
the same words employing sht and rt are known to all languages of 
Persia, to the Avesta as well as to the new Persian. Thus in the Avesta 
we have two words asha and arta for holiness, and in the modem 
Persian, a whole class of verbs with root sht, which form their aorist 

inrd, ^.^., ^^*iJ^ aorist jJLTl The dropping out of the Epenthese 

and of the aspiration of medials in old Persian language to which 
Darmesteter has directed attention can be explained by that process of 
Jinguistic corrosion simplification in pronunciation which must naturally 
have happened in the centuries which lie in the interval between the 
writings of Zoroaster and of Darius. It may also be noted in passing 
that the acceptance of the theory of Darmesteter of the synchronism 
of the Avesta and old Persian languages will lead us into another 
•difficulty. If in the 4th or 5th century before Christ these two languages 
were current in Iran, we must also introduce a third. For Haug infers 
from the inscription on the Abd Zohar coins that the Pehlvi was also a 
language in use about the same time. The synchronism of these three 
languages, to all appearance derived from each other, seems to form 
almost a reductio ad ahsurdum of some of the theories put forward. 
Above all Darmesteter's identification of the Median with the Avestic 
language has not been accepted by the great scholars. 

With the rise of the Achamsenians, says Dr. Hubschmann, the 
language of Persia assumed to itself much of the idiom and linguistic 
equipment of the Median tongue ; and its historical influence on Persia 
was great. It has been remarked that the old Persian language can 
be called syntactical, yet there were always many examples of a loose 
and free construction. Moreover, as time went on, the language of the 
inscriptions seems to be losing its systematic coherence and falling into 
irregularities. Thus in the inscriptions of Artaxerxes Memnon and of 
Ochus the Nominative appears for the Accusative with a qualifying pro- 
noun in the Accusative ; the Accusative in its term assumes the construc- 
tion of the Genitive. The language lingered on, however, long enough 
to find a place on the coins of the first of the Arsacidse (Tolman). 

Dr. Geldner enumerates the peculiarities of the old Persian ]an« 
^uage thus briefly. The Phonetic system of the old Persian is much 
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simpler than that of Zend, there being twenty-four letters only in the Old 
Persian. The short vowels e and o are wanting, while in their stead 
Che old a sound appears as in the Sanskrit. As to consonants the old 
sound z passes into d as in the new Persian ; and again the old Per- 
sian has no special consonant for representing the sound of 1. Final 
consonants are entirely wanting and in this matter the Old Persian 
goes far beyond other kindred tongues. The differences of declension 
between old Persian and Zend are, says the same learned writer, unim- 
portant. Til is summing up of the sum total of differences between 
Avesta and Old Persian may well be set up against Darmesteter's 
efforts to emphasise the difference of the two tongues into the radical 
antithesis of two items. The mere correspondence of the ten classes of 
verbs in the two, would show that they were related closely enough to 
be called, not two separate languages, but separate dialects of the 
same language spoken at different times. 

The slightly different idioms of Western and Eastern Iran may have 
continued to flourish side by side until they both contributed to form 
the modern literary language of Persia, retaining a memory of their 
difference only in the dialects which sprang from them. 

A remark may be made as to the place which these parents of the 

Persian tongue occupied in the Indo-Germa- 

nic group of languages. A glance at the 

adjoining table of phonetic changes of the 

Aryan sounds compiled by Prof. Sievers will 

show the curious fact that in that respect while the Sanskrit language 

bears very great affinity with the Latin, the Iranian group has the 

closest afTinity with the Lithuanian and Slavonian languages. 



Place of the ancient Ian- 
t^age of Persia in the Indo- 
European system. 



Ary. 


Sans. 


Zend. 
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Lithuan. 
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Besides this peculiarity the Zend has got the following characteristics 
which distinguisli it from other Indo-European languages interesting 
to the student of the old and new Persian languages. The first is the 
copious use of triphthongs and epenthesis which the corrosive action 
of pronunciation soon got rid of. Irrational vowels are often used. 
Sibilant letters are abundant, while the letter 1 is absent as in old Per- 
sian. The verb displays, says Geldner, a copious number of primary 
forms. There are the same eight cases as in Sanskrit. It i^'as long 
thought that the Armenian language was of the Iranian group, but the 
learned Hubschmann has argued that it is an independent member of 
the family of languages ; and it has been remarked by Prof. Sie\'er8 
that while its structure and Phonology follow the Asiatic type, it shares 
the Europe.in vowel system. 

The antiquity of the Pehlavi language, the immediate predecessor 

of the new Persian, can be carried back to a 
The Pehlavi. ^^ ' . „ . , . 

remote age. Haug mentions Pehlavi super- 
scriptions on satrap coins struck more than four or five centuries 
before the Christian era — called the Abd Zohar coins. The next we 
meet with the language is in its garb of the so called Proto* 
Pehlavi alphabet on the coin of the Parthian kings. According to 
Olshausen the language received its name from the Parthians— the 
Parthas or Pahlavs. It has been thought strange that the Parthian 
name should have been forgotten in Persia where many old names of 
less note still linger. But it was forgotten partially only because it 
began to signify everything belonging to old Persia. Nor is the 
older form of the name quite lost as we see. 

FirdausL 

One of the most interesting facts about the Pehlavi language 
is the scries of changes through which its Alphabet has passed. 
On the Parthian coins, we find the Proto-Pehlavi alphabet sup- 
planting the Greek one, which soon fell into a barbarous decay and 
vanished about 130 B.C. The new Proto-Pehlavi script touched the 
Aramaic on the one side and the Indo-Bactrian on the other. The 
Pehlavi inscriptions on the Parthian coins begin with those of Mithri- 
dates IV (107 A. D. to 1 13 A. D.). Next came the Sassanian alphabet, 
side by side with it however the older Pehlavi alphabet continued 
to flourish and even to receive an oflictal recognidon so much so 
that the royal inscriptions had to be made biling^ual. It woukl be a 
mistake to suppose that the so-called '* Sassanian '* style of Pthlavi 
began only after the coming in of the dynasty of that name, for the 
new alphabet is traceable two centuries earlier on the coins of 
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Sanabares. It may be that the Sassanian alphabet was drawn 
from the Aramean writings of a later stage ; it may be that it was 
more prevalent in the West of Persia as the Arsacide Alphabet was in 
the East. It has also been suggested by Mr. Thomas that the more 
cursive nature of the Sassanian script had something to do with 
the different nature of writing material employed. The Arsacide, 
the Sassanide and even the extraneous Palmyreve alphabet went 
on being used till by the reign of Shapur II the Sassanide alone 
survived. Even later was what is called the Parsi alphabet devised in 
which the four original vowels and half vowels of the older scripts are 
developed into seventeen vowel signs. The causes of this variation of 
the script is clear. It was found extremely difficult to use a Semi- 
tic alphabet for expressing Aryan sounds. As there is some mis- 
understanding among Persian grammarians on the point, it ought 
to be remarked that the sound of 'ain was not foreign to the Iranian 
languages but can be Lraced in the Arsacidian alphabet. 

The borrowing of a Semitic script and, what was worse, the use of 
ideograms caused the greatest confusion. As Noldeke says no 
system was followed in the choice of the Semitic forms adapted. 
One verb was taken up in the Perfect another in the Imperfect 
form ; personal pronouns have often been adopted in their dative 
form ; sometimes the same Semitic sign has to do duty for two dis- 
tinct Persian words that happened to agree in sound. Different 
dialects of Semitic languages were simultaneously laid under contri- 
bution. Sometimes for the sake of clearness Persian terminations 
were added to Semitic words. The process of borrowing may have 
gone on under a long Assyrian regime and may have been extended 
by Persians who went to study in the Colleges of Mesopotamia. 

So great was this Semitic influx that some doubted if the Pehlavi 

was a purely Iranian language. If read 

The Pehlavi was an Iranian ... 1. r •«. ..• 1 ^ . 

as written much of its grammatical texture 

— and this is the blood and soul of a language, 
the vocabulary counting for little — would be foreign and Semitic. 
The arguments of Haug has for ever settled that question in favour 
of the Iranian origin. In the first place it would have been very 
strange if the Sassanian kings who were such venerators of antiquity 
had adopted for their State language what would look like a Semitic 
jargon. Then again if the Pehlavi was to be read as written, it 
would be impossible to account for the disappearance of its Semitic 
element from the new Persian tongue, say as written by Firdausi and 
Rudaki. In the next place the Pehlavi was not a language which 
without the help of a national sentiment could have secured accept- 
ance over many other more convenient Semitic alphabets and idioms 
22 
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which existed in the beginning of the Sassanide epoch. Lastly, the 
language if read as written would have been equally uaelew to the 
Semitic and the Persians as it was illegible to the Semitic. Nor 
could the Persians have read it without learning five hundred ideo- 
grams. Dr. Haug thus ends his account of the rise and nature 
of the Pehlavi tongue. The language must have arisen during 
the Assyrian hegemony over Asia, and must have been influenced by 
the Semitic factions of the day. It was at first divided into two dia- 
lects — the Assyrian- Pehlavi and the Chaldaeo-Pehlavi. Ardeshir, the 
first Sassanide, chose to make the Pehlavi the lang^uage of his Empire 
because that tongue must have contained a great part of the religious 
literature of Zoroastrianism. This hypothesis of Haug, moreover, has 
the merit of explaining one peculiarity of the Pehlavi. The Assyrian 
Pehlavi cannot be traced later than ^e early Arsacide kings. The 
Chaldaeo-Pehlavi lived on till the third century when the Sassanian* 
Pehlavi became the general language of Persia. This Haug's theory 
of the connection of the Pehlavi with the Assyrian regim^ serves two 
useful purposes. In the first place it shows the great antiquity of the 
language, since at its rise the Assyrian tongue must have been so much 
in vogue that no one thought even of writing Pehlavi words in Assyrian 
alphabet, but Assyrian words were so well-known as to be easily bor- 
rowed and understood. In the second place it explains the peculiarity 
of the Pehlavi syntax in respect of the voice most used, for the Semitic 
past participles offered the greatest facility for borrowing as they 
required hardly any knowledge of Assyrian for understanding them. 

The Pehlavi as the link between old and new Persian has been called 
the Middle Persian. The numerous grammatical forms of the Old 
Persian are lost in the Pehlavi. The noun has only two inflexions, 
the singular and the plural ; there are no case endings, their 
place being taken by prepositions. There are no special forms to 
express gender and the same pronoun avo stands for " he'* *' she*' and 
*' it.*^ In respect of verbs we find numerous compound forms. 

Dr. Geldner says that in all these respects the evolution of the Pehlavi 
lies exactly in the direction of modern Persian. It has been remarked 
by Prof. Browne that the changes which the speech of the Sassanians 
has undergone are so slight that if a Persian of to-day could be 
carried back to the days of Ardeshir Babegan he would be aUe 
to understand a great deal of what was spoken then ; whereas if 
one of the Sassanians could have visited the Court of the Achami^ 
nians he could hardly have understood a word of what was spoken 
there. Here we see a remarkable fact of linguistic history— the deve- 
lopment of Pehlavi from old Persian in a very short time and the 
comparative immobility of its anatomical structure even up to the 
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day. Even in its integrity the language flourished centuries after the fall 
of national rule and religion. For a century more Pehlavi legends can 
be read on Persian coins. The epistles of Manushchithra were written 
two centuries later ; so also was the Gujastak Abalish (an account 
of a controversy at the court of Mamun) and the Dadastan-i-Dinig. 
Darmesteter even goes so far as to place the composition of the Bahman 
Yasht in the 13th or 14th century. For half the time that separates 
us from the epoch of King Yeztekart the Pehlavi strove gallantly to 
preserve itself in its integrity, untouched by the idiom of the foreigner. 
Proscribed from the Court, the Camp, the judicial tribunal, the main 
portion of the old language still held its own. For it ** was doomed 
to death though fated not to die." 

A closer study of the Pehlavi shows the Assyrian influences on the 
one hand, and a growing Iranian influence on the other, its evolution 
bringing it nearer and nearer to the new Persian. Even prima facie 
the construction of sentences is Aryan. The nominative comes gene- 
rally first, then comes the object and lastly the predicate, as in Avesta 
and New Persian languages. But in all three the verb may some- 
times stand in the first place. The genitive is placed before the noun 
with which it is connected, ^.^., malkaO malku. But the construc- 
tion of sentences has its Semitic side too. The adjectives follow the 
substantives as in the Semitic languages and with an Izafat. The 
relative pronoun comes in as a particle to connect not words but whole 
sentences ; it often follows the verb ** and with a pronominal suffix 
referring to the principal word in the preceding sentence." Gene- 
rally the the particle are Semitic, ^.^., J^ or *a^ |. But some are purely 
Iranian <?..^., those corresponding to Persian /ijy^ and ^« ju. 

The Iranian Adverbs are very few and Haug doubts whether ** aitun " 
is one of them. The prepositions, too, are mostly Semitic. But there 
are a few Iranian ones e.g,^ javit (cf. New Persian juda) and rai 
(New Persian ra) which is a postposition. It is noteworthy as illus- 
trating the curious nature of the language that while the earlier 
cardinal numerals are Semitic (e.g;, ahdi, khamsa. &c.) the ordinal 
numerals are Iranians. Thus Nazdishta (first), Degar (second), Sadigar 
(third). Distributives are made as in new Persian by addition of 

kanee (new Pers. /Jif ganeh ) and so multiplicatives by the addition 

of tak (New Pers. ta). 

• 

The commonest verbs are all of Semitic origin as 1 
their terminations un and itun. As for these endinj 
the former to be the 3rd person plural masculine ot 
tense and the latter to be the 2nd person plural 1 
tense. Iranian verbs are but rarely used on the 
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in the shape of past participles. The Semitic verbs are borrow e d 
in modified forms, ''sometimes the passive participles, and partly 
in third persons of the second tense but in either case alwajs in the 
pluraL'* Moreover not only are the verbs thus derived from Semitic 
sources, but Iranian terminations are quite wanting to them in the 
earlier inscriptions. Later on, however, the terminations began to be 
added on. Even then the confused assortment of Assvrian verbs 
was not parted with ; they had been picked up at random ; the 
Assyrian aorists, past participles, and various other forms of verbs were 
used indiscriminately, only to express the verbal idea. For expressing 
the moods the Pehlavi employed the Semitic auxiliary verb " human.*" 

Coming now to the pronouns we find them in the earlier inscrip- 
tions entirely Semitic, even as to the suffixed pronouns. But in the 
later Sassanian epoch they are changed for Iranian ones. This Per- 
sianisi ng process can be further traced in the pronouns joined to 
the particle ap and other particles which, being 6rst Semitic, later 
become Iranian. The same Iranian element can be traced in cases. 
The Accusative case is formed by adding the termination rai, as we 
form in new Persian by adding •* ra." The Dative takes on the 
particle ul read as ** oi " by the Parsis. It may be connected with the 
Zend particle *'avu'* and the new Persian ** be." It is from the 
Semitic side of Pehlavi that the new Persian language has got the 
mode of forming a genitive with an Izafat. The Plural was formed 
in the Pehlavi as in new Persian by adding ** an " which was a rem- 
nant of the old Persian and Zend Genitive Plural ending " anam.** 
However the other new Persian mode of forming the plural by add- 
ing "ha" was gradually being evolved in the Pehlavi which added 
*'iha.** Gradually this formation which was at first confined to the 
formation of plurals of inanimate objects has become general. Thu> 
wc find in Kaani 

In another matter, too, we may trace how the Semitic element in 
the Pehlavi was being eliminated gradually. Comparing Pehlavi 
works of different epochs we find that the later books like the Kar- 
namah contain less of the Semitic element than the earlier like the 
Minokherad. The Pehlavi translations of the Avesta contain even 
a smaller proportion of a foreign element. In fact one of the causes 
which gave rise to the Persianising tendency in Pehlavi must have 
been the increasingly closer study of the Avesta texts with their pure 
Iranian idiom. As we find in English literature the effect of the recog- 
nised version of the Bible in forming a simple style and idiom, even so 
it must have been*; and indeed the influence of the Avesta must 
have been even greater ; for it was read in the original and occu- 
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pied a far greater amount of the intellectual activity of old Persia on 
account of the paucity of books. 

Indeed, as spoken', the Pehlavi must have sounded very much like 
I he new Persian, for the present seeming difference of pronunciation 
may be due to our ignorance of the exact phonetic value of some of the 
letters and the ambiguity of others. 

Coming down to the new Persian language, we would fain catch 

glimpses of what it was like in the earlier 
Persiim.'^'* ^ "^^ *'^" century after the Arab conquest. But the 

greatest part of such literature as was then 
written in the midst of continuous wars has perished. How much dis- 
couragement was caused by the cataclysm of Arabian invasion and 
the later wars we can see from what Firdausi says four centuries later 
of his own hesitation to undertake any literary work of magnitude, for 

There was a large literature of ballads sung by itinerant bards, but 
that has perished ; but we have left to us a commentary on the Koran, 
for the theology of the new faith must have employed the pens of 
many converts. Professor Browne has noted the peculiarities in the 
style and language of the book in J. R. A. S. for 1894. The first 
thing one remarks is the unsetted state of the spelling. The word 

khurram was spelt as f )j^ and ^j^^ as fjy^ and y^rii^V* 
as 0'"l^ ; the letters o^ and }o io and v:y , ^l and \^ 
were often used as random substitutes for each other ; thus jSa^ was 
written for *>JaM» and ^IL for ^, Many compounds were used 
to do the work which single letters do now. Thus f •> was writ- 
ten as ^-^«> or (^«<o«> and ^-u# as v., Aw and j^d as ^— ^lv.«t, 

1 • I • K • 

This fact must be due to the new Arabian script which unsettled 

the old spelling. We naturally meet with many words now obso- 
lete, like /^u««^ a temple, ^^J'^ y^ Aj to abandon, ^mJ^ handsome. 
The formation of abstract nouns had several modes in that time which 
have been abandoned. One was by adding the I alif ; thus ljl^*> 
length, ^^J^)) illumination and some others. The fashion lingers 
with us in a few words as UL|^ and; J^O. For indicating indirect 
relationship there was a particular suffix thus step daughter is j JALa. d 
and mother-in-law is jJj)»>L«. Adjectival terminations were used 
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somewhat irregularly. Thus the sense of the adjective ** arboraceous ' 
was expressed by the strange word ^^ uUi^^ J ; at present we add 
the sufiix v—/ li only to abstract nouns. It is noteworthy that 
even «X* an adjectival suffix which denotes the comparative 
degree was then placed after nouns, — thus J^^ I. In syntax, also this 
antiquated form of new Persian had several peculiarities. Thus the 
particle ^ is used in addition to the particle >c as ^juv ^L^ ^L» ; 

whereas in our times either of them must stand alone. But the 
main changes are to be noted in the forms of verbs employed. 

We do not use the Pluperfect of the verb {j^ji to be but •>jJV*>^ 
seems to be a form freely employed in those days. Compound verbs 
were also formed in those times from past participles and auxiliary 
verbs. Thus 

It is to be noted that though with us the 2nd person plural past 
subjunctive is identical in form with the simple past, these two tenses 

are kept apart in the old book. Thus we would say ^J Xi X| 
for **Ifyou had not done so," but the commentary uses a slightly 
different form ^^ ^ y !• 

From another source (Dr. Theodor Noldeke's Persische Studien) we 
learn how Diminutive forms of names of persons were formed in those 
early days. The most common way was to shorten the name arbi- 
trarily and to add the letters ^jj. Thus *jlmJ|^^ was called /jjJl^a^ 

cisJUJtJl,) was <jjil.>, .>l^y , was riyf ^ ^^|^-»c«Li was 

^^ Li , ^ I J-« U was ^ ye\j. The same process was applied to 

Arabian and Jewish names. We get /J^wl for the name ^1^1, 

rijj^ for Ja^^V^j ^y^ fo*^ \yi^^\ ri j<^^^ for cU^I. 
In the last two names we remark that for making the abbreviation 
more handy the initial alif is dropped. 

A similar form (ai) can be shown to be used in old Persian. In 
Herodotus we find the name Tithaios as a shortened form of the name 
Tithraustes ; and in Ktesias we find the name Artawardiya contracted 
into Artaios. This process of abbreviation we find lingering in 
Kurdistan where the names Osman and Husain are shortened into 
Osey and Husey. 

Another way in which the same purpose of contraction of names of 
persons is served, is the addition of the letter ^^S \ the name ^^jf^ 
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is contracted into \mS .j^ ; and ^\^)j\ into i^-Tj v*. It may be 

that the name \.Sj )\ or Arsaces may be a contraction of Arsames 

or Arsamenes. In the historian Curtius we find the name Sataces, 
which in all likelihood is derived from the name Satibarzanes. This 
termination, too, thus goes back into great antiquity and is used in the 
Karnamah. But it was used also in modern times ; and the Arabic 

name /illdxf was thus made into (..J^dxf. 

When we come to the study of the modern Persian language, the two 
salient points for our purpose are the historical grammar of the 
language and the history of phonetic changes. As of the former the 
leading authority is the brilliant James Darmesteter whose ** His- 
torical Grammar of the Persian Language " is the text book of the 
subject and a mine of learning ; as to the latter the greatest amount 
of work has been done by the learned Dr. Hubschmann. 

In the study of the evolution of the grammatical forms of the 

Persian language naturally the verb pre- 

x.J^^'^l^Tr'" "*' **** sents the most complicated and interesting 
Persian Languagre- ^ « . .i_ 

phenomena. Darmesteter thmks that the 

terminations of the verbal conjugations in Persian are chosen— by 

what system we do not know — from the conjugations of the old 

verbs of the a and ya class and from the endings of the causal forms of 

verbs. As to the modes of the conjugations of the Persian verbs which 

must depend on the root endings, we have preserved the methods 

of four of the old classes, the a class, the ya class, the verbs of the 

nu particular syllable class, the na class and a class of verbs obtained 

by redoubling some 

(a) Of the first class the verb ^^.>^, (aorist J^ which represents 
the old Persian Butanaiy (ao. bavat). 

{h) Of the verbs which have borrowed terminations from the old 
causal form we would take as a representative the verb ^^jy** to 
chant. Its aorist is (yj\j*^ which comes from the form sravayati 
which is an Avestan causal form from the root Sru. 

(c) Verbs of the ya class. This class is divided into two subdivi- 
sions. The first form is with the endings a — ay and the second 
with the endings u — ay. An example of the first class is ^^ •> \) 

(aorist *X;|J, coming from zdta (born) which has also the form 
zayaonte. 

{(i) The reduplicated verbs are represented by the verb ^^^ •> I •> 
of which the origin is the infinitive D^taniy. The aorist in Persian is 
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tXj i which represents the old form dadati. The second a in the old 
taoris has been worn away by the action of pronunciation and has been 
replaced by h. 

{e) The nu class is illustrated in the verb ^^ S (Ap Kartaniy) 
with its aorist JuLT (from the form Kunauti) (/). 

The na class survives in such verbs as ^^i i3j J I, ^^i JAJ I J, and ^ •> li«*. 

It seems necessary here to explain the cases in which the aorist and 
other forms are not derived directly from the verb and thus present an 
anomalous appearance. Thus some verbs seem to possess a variable 

vowel, ^.^., the aorist of ^ «> y« is ^ ^. The explanation is that 

while the infinitive is derived from the infinitive mar-tanaiy, the aorist is 
obtained from the peculiar form mirya. Another anomalous case is the 

verb i^t^jd with its aorist jJLu. The infinitive in this case comes from 

the old Persian root di to see, the aorist from the Zend term vaen. In 

the same way the infinitive ^ Jb« I can be traced to the form agna tana, 

while the aorist J^ | is from the root i to come. It has also been noted 

as strange that the infinitive ^Lm* ]) | should have ^ ]) I for its aorist 

form. The fact, however, is tnat the verb comes from the root rad to 
arrange ; the last consonant of this root has been worn away and been 

replaced by a vowel. ITiat verbs like ^^^ and i^J^ should have 

words like ^ ^ S and Ji^ for their conjugations cannot seem strange 

if we remember that the sounds sh and rd are interchangeable in all 
Iranian languages. Darmesteter has also noted a really irregular 

class of verbs exemplified in the infinitives ^Luju, ^.m/>jj^ ^L«j|^, 
&c. He explains that these verbs are really compounds in wnich the 
syllable k^^m/ denotes the compressed existence within them of the 
verb denoting **tobe" and all of them can be translated as ** to be 
fitting '\ '* to be living ", '* to be able, &c." 

Of verbal prefixes the most important are /J (as in Jok^^ he may 
do) and ^ which shows the continuous tense. Darmesteter 

thinks the first is derived from ^ without, as separating subjective 

motive from objective action ; the second is from Zend hamatha 
continuously, as showing continuous action. 

The formation of the future tense was done in old Persian by using 
the indicative or subjunctive mood except in the form yi, b which is 
even now a distinct form of the verb to indicate the future. In Pehlavi 
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the Future was formed by the aorist preceded by the particle /^. This 
fashion also lingers in Persian to a small extent. 

The passive voice was formed in Pehlavi in two ways. First by 
adding a verb like ah to be or some other verb with the same meaning 
to an ordinary verb, secondly by such forms of ordinary verbs as 
Yemalulunihit (it is said). The last syllable ** it " West has traced to 
the Huzoaresh shape of the verb ist \j>^ I. This second form has 
disappeared in Persian, which, however, returns the first form using 
for its formation the verb ^ Jui to be. 

The causal form of verbs is formed in Persian by adding the 
syllable **an" to the imperative and then supplying the infinitive 
termination. Thus ^JiL.jMj is to burn fj(^]jy» means to procure 
to be burnt. This addition of the syllable **an " for this purpose is 

derived from the Pehlavi way of using the particle ** in " in the same 
way. The Pehlavi, however, formed in similar way causal verbs by 
treating nouns in the same way. Thus pim is milk, pim-in-itan 
means to suckle. 

Another interesting point is the formation of degrees in adjectives. 
In old Persian **yah** was added to obtain the comparative and 
" ist " for the superlative. Relics of this very old mode of forming the 

comparative are the words ^ and ^ and of the old superlative are 
the words y^^^MiJe^ and c>wMXyj. In the Pehlavi the comparative is 

formed by adding the syllable y. In that language this syllable was 

added not only to adjectives, but to adverbs and to nouns denoting 
time. The Pehlavi formed the superlative by the addition of the 

syllable "turn" as we and modern Persian use ^^t^n^y* In this 

last suffix Bopp sees an analogy to the Greek suffix ion and Sanskrit 

"iyans." But Darmesteter thinks that ^^J y is essentially a modern 

suffix derived by adding to the suffix y the suffix ^ which has an 

adjectival significance as we find in y high, ^jfr? very high. 

As to prepositions in New Persian, most ot them are derived from the 
two older languages as j] from hachd, ^tVil from antar, ^^U^ from 
**maidhyana," the middle part -^ trom **bddhra" a part. These 
last two as well as the preposition dyi are new in the prepositional 
sense. There are also prepositions got by compounding other preposi- 
tions, yj is made up of J I and y ; jJ) of J) and er, cf. Zend **adhair- 
yat " under. 
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Lastly some of the Persian coojunctions deserve a considefatioa. 
The word S ^ is derived from " hakarchi ^ which is a doublet of our 

word /f /'* The syllable ''kar** in "hakarchi** is the same the 
si mllar syllable in Xj^ second. Hence "hakarchi** means **ooce*' 
and came to be used in the sense of '* never more.** The conjuoction 
J^ is a compound of ma (a negative particle) and X I. The conjunc- 
tions j«^ and ^y^ go back to the forms " chu " and "chi." The 

latter still lingers in the interrogative pronoun. /^^ I y I is another con- 
junction of a compound nature, being made up of " e " (a demonstra- 
tive pronoun) and the preposition 

Coming to the study of the Phonetic changes which the letters of the 

old Persian languages have undergone in the 
new, it seems best to pick out only a few of 
the letters as examples and to show how they have altered. Dr. 
Hubschmann*s work must be the source of all further study on this 
subject, supplemented by Dr. Horn's treatment in the Grundriss. 

The old Persian letter D has gone through various vicissitudes. 
In some places it has changed into h. Thus the word j^^ a seal is 
from the form "mudra" and ^_5»U a reed comes from "nada" and 
)^j^ from "shatradar." It has sometimes changed into I. Thus 
fX^ a grasshopper comes from Zend " madakha." The letter has 
sometimes disappeared in certain places. One word ^aa^ a nest 
comes from old Persian Nishidman. 

Old Persian t. :— It has changed sometimes into y or i as ^ \m 
which is derived from " patrahan " and ;liju from " patikar " ; ^^l^ 
from " patman. " It is often changed into the letter d in some cases as 
in ^ Jj and JJ U. It has disappeared where it occurred formerly in 

the combination khtr. Thus ^L comes from " Bakhtra. " 

Old Persian F. :— It has changed into h, r.^., the word* j/ mountain 
comes from " kof " and ^^^d from Zend *' zafan." 

Old Persian Va :— It has occasionally turned into g, e.g.. )\f 
a boar (from Zend varaza) and )S a mace (from vazra). It can also 
be traced into the form **bu" as in ^ a tree (from pazand van). 
The letter drops out sometimes as in (jl^X from Pehlavi grivpan, 
collar. The first transformation had begun even in Pehlavi. 
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The transposition of vowels. — This is very noticeable in some cases. 
Thus, one group consists of such words as ^ yJC (from Pehl. sukhra) 

7^ y^ wheel (from chakhra). Another forms a set of words like u-*yf 
ice (from vafra) y^)j deep (from zhafra). J %> a mace comes by a 
similar process from vazra ; p J soft from namra ; and ^i* brain from 
mazgha. 

Sometimes both the old and new phonetic forms of words are used 
in Modern Persian ; such words bear a fallacious appearance of being 
synonyms of each other, whereas they are really identical. Thus 

,jr and ^)y 

An account of the Persian language would be imperfect without 

some treatment of its dialects. They seem 
Dialects. to have possessed considerable vitality for 

neither the prevalence of the Old Persian in 
the Achamaenian era nor of Pehlavi throughout the Sassanian limes, 
nor again the regim^' of the modern Persian for the last thousand 
years has succeeded in depriving them of their local currency. 
Dr. Geiger who has written with most authority on the subject 
thinks that the dialect spoken in Afghanistan, Baluchistan and the 
Pamirs are the last remains of the Median tongue, which, he thinks, 
was the child of the Avesta language. Of this there are many 
indications. Thus in Persian the word Xj^ means ** second." 
The Avesta has the form Bitya. 

The Pushtu uses the word ** bal " and the other dialects have 
" abi '*; it is obvious that these latter forms are derived from the 
Avesta word. The vocabularies of all dialects have much to dis- 
tinguish them from that of Persian. Thus ** to fall " is expressed 
in old Persian by ** ud pa ta td ", in new Persian ^j;.>ljj| on the 
other hand in the dialects that idea is expressed by the words ** kaf," 
" kapag " in Baluchi and by the word **kaf" in the Northern 
dialect of Gilan. As the Philistines could not pronounce the word 
Shibboleth so the sound of ** sh " is generally absent in the Persian 
dialects. Many dialects have softened the letter t when it comes 
between vowels. Persian words ^^ and ^.>li> become in Kur- 
distan dialects ** shuin " and ** dain." It is noteworthy also that the 
oblique case lingers in some of the dialects. 

Taking the Eastern dialects first, that among them the Baluchi 
resembles the Pehlavi in some respects, most especially in retaining 
the sharp letters k, t, p intact and not softening them into g, d, b. 
As to the Afghan and the Pamir dialects they resemble each other 
much. A noteworthy feature about them is that they retain separate 
terminations for masculine and feminine genders, which the other 
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dialects have lost. But while in the Afghan there has been a large 
borrowing from Indian linguistic -sources, the Pamiri has adopted 
much from the Turkish language. The Pamir dialects are in their 
turn divided into the Eastern and Western groups, of which the latter 
seems to have been most influenced by the Persian language and 
literature and has consequently taken on some Persian peculiarities, 
e. ^., the double method of forming plurals with the suffixes '* an " 
and ** ha " and the use of the Izafat to form the genitive case with. 
Of all the Persian dialects, it has been said, the Pushto and the 
Pamiri are the farthest off from modern Persian. 

The dialects of the North or Caspian dialects comprise the Tat 
in the West, the Gilaki in the Centre and the Samnani and Mazen- 
derani in the East. The last is the best known and has produced 
writers of eminence, such as Baba Tahir, Talib and Amir Pazvari. 
Dorn in his ** Caspia *' thinks that the Tat spoken in Baku is the 
language of the descendants of men who were placed there by the 
Sassanian kings to guard the defiles of the Caucasus. The Gilis 
who speak the Gilaki dialect are also first heard of in the wars 
of Shapur II. The Samnani is a particularly difficult dialect, as the 
late Shah Nasiruddin remarked, because those who speak it are a 
a mixed race of men from many frontier districts of the North. 

The dialects of the West, /.<\, those of Kurdistan, contain a good 
deal of words borrowed from the Arabic and Turkish languages. 
The Arabic words have been borrowed through the Persian and 
Turkish languages and 'besides have been modified in their intro- 
duction. Thus the Arabic word V^ -jj^'*- has been borrowed in the 
form " Kebit." A curious phonetic change of these dialects is that 
of the letter ** m " into **w". Thus the word si*^^ is pronounced 

as chashwo. Of those Western dialects the Luri shows signs of great 
antiquity. 

Of the Southern dialects the Dari is the most noteworthy. Dr. 
Geiger thinks that it shows signs of great antiquity in keeping up 
the sound groups ft and rt which the other dialects have soft- 
ened. It has also retained the original dental letter at the end 
of words, while the new Persian has lost it. Thus, for Persian words 
i^yo and 4_f(j the Dari has **mud" and **nad." 

The commerce of words between the European languages and 

^ ^ _. the old and new Persian languages pre- 

OommsroB of wonit< ^ , _ 

sents many pomts of mterest.* The Eng- 
lish word Bezoar is traced to Persian ty W^^f- The German word 
Tasse (cup) is from Persian vj>JLlo. The words Borax, Taflfet, 

• To Dr. Horn wc arc indebted for a pretty complete account of these borrowinffs. 
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Serail, among others have a similar origin. The French word 
Levanti is traced to Persian Jj J and chicane to ^^}^J^, Ce La 
Gardi thinks that the word carquois (quiver) comes from Persian 
^JwlTJ. Noldeke is of opinion that the word Absinth has also a 
Persian origin. More doubtful is the etymology of the word 
''Balcony". ^\a,3[j has been proposed as the origin. But I 

would suggest the word ^^Ij as the root; Kamal Ismail has 
the word 

v>^" uf ^o J*^ ^c^i-p- ^J^ "^ u^^ — ^t^ ii^^ji «^-' ^^^J ry 

and Kaki says 

ijx^ ow ^\jj] r^^^J — >ijjj>J j^ ^^]^) ^\ijJi^ 

It is to be noted that the word ^L ( top of a wall ) has a right 

to be considered in this connection. The word has been often used 
in good literature. Thus Zain-ud-Din Sanjari says : 

Turning to the other side of the account we note a number of words 
borrowed from Greek in Ante-Mahommedan times, among them are 

l^x^ J (diadema), /• J J (drachme). ^^-^ and v— og*<> I (episcopos), ^ ixj 

(phiale), ^i (lachane), t\jJ|f ( chalopodion ), JoJf ( chleida ), 
XJU ( anchura ), ^^j*S J ( narcissus ), ^^^ U | (adamas) and ^»ju/ 
silver ( Asemos). 

Many classical words have also been introduced through Arabic. 
Thus fjy^ rule, Ji'^ J» antidote, kj^ hart, Js pen, j jL 
crystal, and ^j jj the trumpet. 

Particularly interesting are the words relating to Christian ecclesi- 
astical matters ; most of them have been borrowed from the Ara- 
maic. Among others are Lzp^^**^^ ( Messiah ), uuJL.( the cross ), c>-iJ^ 

(the synagogue), ^jMXmj ( a Christian priest ) and Jjof (the Church 
dome). 

Even in such a brief review of the new Persian language of its 

connection with the older languages of Per- 
Theper8i«t^^ of the Aryan ^.^^^ ^^^ fact cannot fail to stand forth in 

prominent relief. It is that the language 
of Persia in spite of all foreign incursions and influences has remained 
essentially an Aryan tongue. We have seen how the Pehlavi burdened 
as it was with an influx of Assyrian words and confined within an 
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Assyrian script has been successful in retaining and developing the 
fundamentally Aryan nature which it had inherited from the language 
of Achamaenian Persia, which language too in its turn must have had 
a great struggle for existence with the Mesopotamian languages in 
their pride of place and Empire. Later on we may be sure that the 
advent of the Parthians from the plains of the Orus and the Jaxartes 
must have brought with it a great crowd of Turanian words ; and the 
problem of eliminating these was solved, though we know not how, in 
the centuries which lie between the era of Arsaces and that of Ardeshir 
Babegan. The Arabian conquest brought with it another foreign 
script and a new and conquering idiom. For a time the prospects of 
the Persian language seemed dark indeed, as the foreign element 
seemed for a moment to get the upper hand, and Firdausi thus 
laments the misfortune of his people. 

But owing to the transcendent merits of a host of great writers, from 
Firdausi and Rudaki to Jami, the idiom of old Persia continued to 
keep its hold on the nation ; and even now the reaction against foreign 
fashions in speech keeps growing. The Persian language has thus 
kept up its peculiar genius, unconsciously as to the past ; but as time 
goes on and Persia studies its antiquity and history it will cherish that 
genius consciously in the future. 
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It must be remembered, however, that the term ** Natural Histor>' " 
includes several branches of knowledge, more or less intimately and 
nearly related to each other. Thus, for instance, there is the Inorga- 
nic World, exhibiting no life. It embraces Geology and Mineralogy. 
Secondly, there is the study of objects in the Organic World, exhi- 
biting life. It embraces the Science of Biology, which includes 
Botany and Zoology. Biology teaches the essential phenomenon of 
Vitality, 

If one were to ask me to-day what is meant by ** Life," I cannot 
express it better than in the words of Herbert Spencer. Vitality, says 
he, is the continuous adjustment of internal relations to external rela- 
tions ; and Life, in its effect^ is the totality of the functions of a liring 
thing. 

It must be mentioned here that Palaeontology, which is sub-divided 
into Palaeo-Botany and Palajo-Zoology, deals >\nth the forms of life 
which have existed from the earliest periods of the Earth's histor}' 
down to our own times. Palaeontology, strictly speaking, has only 
an indirect relation with Geology ; it is essentially a part and parcel 
of Biology. Thus, Biology, speaking comprehensively, deals with 
living as well as dead objects. It thus includes a considerably wider 
field than that formerly assigned to Natural History by previous 
workers. 

There is further, in our own day, a branch of Biology, which is 
known as the Science of Evolution, It does not deal with a living object 
as an Individual. It investigates the origin and life-history of those 
Groups of similar individuals which constitute what are known 
as Species or Kinds of animals. The term Evolution has come 
into existence, mainly since the days of the great French Naturalist 
Lamarck. In 1859 Charles Darwin published his epoch-making work, 
named the *' Origin of Species," wherein, for the first time, he gave a 
methodical, scientific explanation of the manner in which the principle 
of " Evolution," previously suggested by his illustrious grandfather, 
Erasmus Darwin, by Lamarck and by others, might operate in the pro^ 
duction of species. This explanation Charles Darwin further elab- 
orated in his ** Theory of Natural Selection." It must be noted here 
thai simultaneously with Darwin's ** Origin of Species," Mr. Alfred 
Russell Wallace gave to the scientific world his views on the origin 
of species, in an independent work, named ** The Tendency of Varieties 
to depart indefinitely from the Original Type." 

Although the theory of ** Evolution " does not form any part of this 
paper, remembering, as I do, the bare historical, and by no means the 
controversial nature of my task, I feel bound to place before you, as 
briefly and succinctly as I possibly can, an account of the two leading 
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or fundamental doctrines of all the various, and at times conflicting, 
theories as to the origin of species. I cannot do so better than in the 
words of Mr. H. A. Nicholson. ** Almost all scientific men," says 
Nicholson, "are at the present day agreed that species have been 
produced by a process of evolution or development, though all are not 
agreed as to the manner in which that evolution has been carried out. 

The first leading theory is known as the ** Doctrine of the Fixity of 
Species." This theory inculcates that ** species are essentially fixed 
and immutable.'*'^ This view was generally held up to the middle of 
the Nineteenth Century. Closely connected with the belief in the im- 
mutability of the species is the belief in their Special Creation, **A 
most masterly view," say Hooker and Thomson,^ ** of the present state 
of the question will be found in Sir C. Lyell's ^Principles of Geology ^^ 
where the arguments of Lamarck and others, are stated with great 
fairness, and answered by the author, whose opinion is decidedly in 
favour of species being definite creations,'*'* 

The second leading theory in connection with the Doctrine of Evolu- 
tion may be described as that of the ** Mutability of Species,'*'* ** At the 
present day,'* says Nicholson, ** it may be said that Naturalists gener- 
ally^ if not universally^ have abandoned the belief in the fixity of species, 
and in the doctrine of * Special Creation. * " It is now generally admit- 
ted that species are not permanent and immutable, but that they 
*' undergo modification, and that the existing forms of life are descend- 
ants, by true generation y of pre-existing forms." 

Having thus far given an account of the existing state of knowledge 
now available to students of Natural History, I now turn to the sub- 
ject of the actual gain India has been fortunate to secure by the pro- 
gress of science in Europe and in America. Before doing so, I must 
again refer to the Inaugural Discourse of Sir James Mackintosh 
already mentioned. In alluding to the state of Botanical study in his 
day, he says thus : ** The higher parts of the Science, the structure, 
the functions, the habits of vegetables — all subjects connected with the 
first of physical sciences, though unfortunately, the most dark and 
difficult, — the philosophy of life, — have in general been too much 
sacrificed to objects of value, indeed, but of a value far inferior, and 
professed botanists have usually contented themselves with observing 
enough of plants to give them a name in their scientific language and 
a place in their artificial arrangement." The main reason of this cir- 
cumstance, so complained of by Sir James Mackintosh, is, that in his 
day, and even till now, the sole workers in Indian Botany and Zoology 
were for a long series of years among men who had other legitimate 
occupations of their own. Their pursuits in Botany or Zoology formed 

* Introduction, ** Flora Indica/' p. to, l8S5* 
23 
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a part of their amusement or recreation — a sheer labour of love and 

not a part of their official duties. 

The study of the forms and structure of plants and animals means 
an ample and ready supply of appliances, such as microscopes and the 
requisite paraphernalia. It also means a Laboratory to work in. It 
also means a Repository for the storage and care of the objects and 
achievements of any particular line of research. These Tvere not iken^ 
in the days of MacHntosh^ nor have been for years even until recently, 
within the reach of amateur or systematically working naturalists. 

It is true that Botany and Zoology are best studied in the field and 
in the forest. The terrestrial plants and animals have to be found in 
their natur^^l homes and haunts. The fresh-water and salt-water 
plants and animals have to be studied in ponds and ditches, in tanks 
or lakes ; or in suitable aquaria ; or on the surface or shores of the 
sea, or among the deep-lying denizens in sub-marine r^ions, where 
neither light nor sound can ever penetrate, and where food can only 
be gathered by special contrivances of Nature for the protection of 
life. 

But there is yet another place for terrestrial and aquatic plants to 
study in, and that is the ** Garden ; " there is yet another resort 
where animals can be studied and that is the *' Menagerie." For 
the study of marine and fresh-water plants, a suitable aquarium is 
indispensably necessar}-. There is none such in all India. 

** Gardening " is now all over the world (New and Old) an independ- 
ent and proBtable science. It has not only steadily improved the 
product of flowers, fruit, and seed in quality and quantity, but it has 
also produced innumerable Hybrids^ yielding plants and flowers, rich 
in the beauty of their gorgeous colours, and varied in their phan- 
tastic forms. 

" Hybridization *' is now a distinct branch of scientific gardening, 
affording a rich Held for the skill and energy of gardeners in the civi- 
lized parts of Europe and America. It did not exist in the days of 
Sir James Mackintosh. It is assumed by continental botanists that 
hybrids do occur in nature ; for instance, we have heard of the hybrid 
Gentians of the Jura, and of the hybrid Thistles in Germany. Indian 
boL'inists have to bear in mind the possibility of the occurrence of 
hybrids in nature, though Wallich, Griffiths, Roxburgh, Jack, V^ht, 
and Gardner (of Ceylon) have never found them. Nor have Sir 
Joseph Hooker and Dr. Thomson come across any hybrids, in nature, 
throughout their extensive wanderings on the heights of the Hima- 
layan Mountains. The subject of Hybridization, however, is well 
worthy of the study of future Indian botanists. Not so much in the 
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field or forest, as in our gardens, is the study of hybrids^ and the artu 
ficial production of them, full of promise in profit as well as pleasure. 

With regard to the influence, which a well-arranged and well- 
regulated garden may exercise on the study of botany, I may state 
that the most distinguishing work of some of our best Indian bota- 
nists was accomplished while in charge of such beautifully organ- 
ized Government gardens as those of Calcutta and Saharanpur. 
Thus, for instance, Dr. William Roxburgh, who is styled the 
" Indian Linnaeus," was in charge of the Calcutta Botanic Gardens 
of Sibpur from 1793 to 18 14. It was from these that he gave to 
the world his " Flora of India," which is marvellous for its accu- 
racy and extensive observation. The same was the case with 
Wallich, Griffiths, and Dr. Thomson. They were able to study 
plant-life at first-hand, not from bare herbaria, but from living 
specimens. No wonder that their works contain reliable know- 
ledge as gathered direct from Nature, Coming nearer home, we 
have several instances well worthy of special remark. There is 
the instance of Sir George Birdwood. When as ** Dr, George 
Binitvood,^^ he started the present Victoria Gardens at Byculla, and 
worked as the Secretary of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western 
India, he had ample opportunities of studying plant-life, and of collect- 
ing numerous vegetable products of the Bombay Presidency. As 
Secretary and Curator of the Government Central Museum of Bombay, 
which is now the Victoria and Albert Museum, he was able to make a 
collection of the drugs sold in the Bombay bazars, as also in the bazars 
of Western India. The result of his labours was a Catalogue of 
the Vegetable Products of the Bombay Presidency, published in 1865. 
The great merit of Sir George Birdwood's writings is that he is full of 
the old historic accounts of the plants he treats of. So useful and satis- 
factory was his Catalogue found to be that, within a few months of its 
publication, a Second Edition was called for. But it is not on this 
work that Dr. George Birdwood 's reputation is solely based. It is his 
all-important work in the Victoria Gardens that has made his name 
immortal in Bombay, as will be seen from the following remarks made 
by Dr. Herbert Giraud in a letter of reply* to the Address unanimously 
voted to Dr. Giraud on his resigning the Vice-Presidentship of the 
Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India, with which he was con- 
nected for twenty-three years. Dr. Giraud 's remarks run thus : — ** In 
now offering the Society my grateful thanks for their Address, I can- 
not refrain from expressing my feeling that the very small services I 

• Vide pp. 20 and 21. Report of the Agri-Horticultural Society of Western India for the 
year 1865, kindly lent by Mr. C. D. Mahaluxmivala. Dr. Giraud's reply from Malta is dated 
Sth December 1865. 
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have at any time rendered have been greatly over-estimated ; for when 
I look back upon the combined labours of my late lamented Irieod 
Dr. Buist and myself in restoring (in 1843) the Sewree Garden from 
the dilapidation into which it had fallen, and compare them with what 
Dr. Birdwood has, single-handed, effected at the Mount Estate, our 
work shrinks into utter insignificance. It is true that at Sewree we 
had to contend against so inadequate a depth of soil, and so insignifi- 
cant a supply of water, that we had the mortification of seeing the oom- 
monest indigenous plants, as well as the most precious exotics, perish 
in spite of all our care. Moreover, the distance of the garden from the 
residences of members was so great that it was impossible for any 
sustained interest to be taken in them. These circumstances had far 

■ 

many years impressed me with the necessity of finding for the Sooety's 
garden a locality free from all these disadvantages ; and when I was 
appointed to Sir George Clerk*s Staff, I took every opportunity of urg- 
ing upon the Governor the advisability of the removal of the gafden 
to the Mount Estate, which his Government so generously made over 
to the Society. The gift would, however, have been of little use, had 
it not fortunately happened that in Dr. Birdwood the Society had a 
Secretary possessed of a very rare combination of qualifications for the 
establishment and superintendence of a Horticultural Garden. It is 
seldom indeed that extensive and accurate botanical knowledge, 
refined taste in landscape-gardening, and indomitable energy are 
found in a single individual. To these qualifications in our Secretary 
we owe it, that the Estate, in many parts so unpromising, has been 
brought under tasteful cultivation ; that roads have been nuule, and 
the soil drained ; that a larger number of exotic plants have been 
imported into, and acclimatized in Bombay, than had been introduced 
in the previous quarter of a century ; and the operations of the 
Society in the supply and interchange of plants have been more 
extended than at any previous period. But I am more particularly 
desirous of placing on record some acknowledgment of the tact and 
perseverance with which Dr. Birdwood took advantage of the oppoi^ 
tunity afforded by the abundant wealth which flowed into Bombay 
in 1863-64 to adorn the garden with works of art of which any 
city in the world might be proud — an opportunity which may 
perhaps never recur, and which, having been taken advantige 
of by our Secretary, has taught many of our fellow-citizens A0» 
nobly superfluous wealth may be expended^ and kcw to leave stick 
records to future gene rations , as shall prove that the madness aj speewitt' 
tion in those memorable years did not make men wholly selfish^ nor 
dead to what is beautiful and useful. If the operations of the 
Society thus, so successfully commenced by Dr. Birdwood, -be but 
carried forward with the same energy and knowledge, the ^^ctoria 
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Gardens, with the Museum and the Professor of Economic Science, will 
become a practical School of Natural Science, of great public utility 
and of immense advantage to our educational establishments." Were 
it not for the historical importance of these remarks, I should not have 
troubled you with such an extensive quotation. But, to my regret, I 
must add that till this day there is no Professor of Economic Science in 
any of our Government Colleges. When, subsequently. Dr. Birdwood 
was transferred to the India Office, his energies found a wider scope 
for his varied talent and exquisite scientific acquirements. What was 
Bombay's loss then was afterwards the gain of the India Office. 
When, a few years ago. Dr. Birdwood retired from the Imperial 
Service, he was honoured with a Knighthood of the Indian Empire. 
He is living to this day, and may he live yet longer for many years 
to come ! It falls to the lot of very few men to display such varied 
talent and energy to the use and happiness of mankind. 

A few years after the departure of Sir George Birdwood from Bombay, 
the superintendence of the Victoria Gardens and of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum fell to the lot of Dr. Wellington Gray. What has 
been said of Sir George Birdwood in the foregoing remarks may be 
said of Dr. Wellington Gray with equal truth. For, says Mr. Herbert 
M. Birdwood, " Dr. Wellington Gray was a most enthusiastic searcher 
after plants, to whom we in Bombay are indebted for some of the 
loveliest of our garden-plants, introduced by him during a long series 
of years." Dr. Wellington Gray, I may add, improved and adorned 
the Grant Medical College Gardens, and introduced numerous exotics, 
while he was Professor of Botany in the Grant Medical College. He 
has, besides, contributed to the Botanic Volume of the Bombay Gazetteer 
an ably drawn up Survey of the Botany of Western India. Dr. 
Lisboa's botanical work is also to be found there. Dr. Lisboa's arrange- 
ment is after Sir George Birdwood's. It contains much new and use- 
ful matter. In passing, I may also say here that Mr. Herbert M. 
Birdwood laid out the Bombay University Gardens with untiring 
energy, artistic taste, and an unsurpassed knowledge of Indian and 
exotic plants. The University Gardens are, as seen now, a living 
monument of his skill, industry and taste. I feel sure that the rising 
generation, nay, the future generations, of scholars studying botany 
in the Bombay University will profit themselves by Mr. Birdwood *s 
labour of love, and ever remember him with feelings of iwofound 
gratefulness. The late Mr. Gustav Carstensen followed Y^f 
ton Gray, and contributed several interesting botanical ] 
Journal of the Bombay Natural History Society. He < 
great grief of botanical students. Mr. C. D. Mahali 
in charge of the Victoria Botanical Gardens of By< 
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shed M. Doctor in charge of the Zoological Department. Their 
untiring labours have considerably improved the Gardens. I must 
mention here the work done by Mr. George Marshall Woodrow in 
Scientific Gardening. He came out originally from the Kew Gardens 
to lay out and manage the Government House Gardens at Ganesh 
Khind in Poona. He was for a long series of >'ears Lecturer on 
Botany and Agriculture in the Poona College of Science, where also 
he planned and managed a garden in the Science College grounds. 
He materially helped Dr. Theodore Cooke, Honorary I^rector 0/ 
the Botanical Sur\'cy of Western India, as Dr. Cooke*s Assistant. 
Mr. Woodrow has recently brought out a third edition of his work 
on Gardening, which has a special interest to all horticulturists in the 
Bombay Presidency. Mr. Woodrow has now retired from the Educa- 
tional Service to his home in Glasgow. While enjoying his long- 
sought rest, after much arduous work, he has not been idle, for only 
four months ago I received from him an excellent monograph on 
mango-culture. He has contributed, from time to time, several papers 
embodying much original matter to the Journals of the Bombay 
Natural History Society. He has all along been Dr. Cooke*s right- 
hand man, and as such he has done a yeoman's service. The new- 
genus ** Woodrowia ** among the Grasses is named after him. There 
are, besides, several new species named after him among the 
Cyperaceai. 

In 1885, Dr. Bonavia published a small work entitled " The Future 
of the Date I'alm in India.*' He is of opinion that the Date PaJm 
(Pfuvnix dactylifera) does not suffer from severity of rain either in 
growth or in the production of flower and fruit. Its growth, therefore, 
if carried on on an extensive scale in countries subject to famines, is 
most desirable, as a source of great benefit when other crops fail. The 
peculiarity of the Date Palm is that in times of famine ** it will come,'* 
says Dr. Bonavia, '* in its full glory, after having during previous 
years of abundant niin stored itself with abundant sap for times of 
scarcity." The Date Palm appears to be specially suited for cultiva- 
tion where rain is scanty and the soil is dry. It must not, however, 
be supposed that it will not grow in tracts subject to rain. " Where- 
ever the Date Palm grows,** says Dr. Bonavia — ** in Egypt. Northern 
Africa, Asia Minor, Arabia, Persia, Sindh, &c. — the people live on 
almost nothing else.'* To the Arabs, it is the ** Staff of Life." Dried 
dates form no small a portion of the Indian sepoy*s rations on fieU- 
scrvicc. Dr. Bonavia is of opinion that, if the Date Palm is intro- 
duced by Government extensively as part of famine-protection work, 
within about fifteen years it will become a famine-defying tree. " Hov 
it would gladden the he.irts of the poor people," says Dr. Bonavia, 
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**when their crops were withering from failure of the monsoon, to 
turn their eyes to their palms, and see the dates swelling — turning 
yellow or red — and giving promise of plenty, to keep off starvation 
from their homes. What a truly magical * two-stringed bow * that 
would be to have flourishing crops of * bajr^,' * jow^,' and maize in one 
direction when the rain does come, and flourishing crops of dates in 
another direction when the rain does not come ! " There is nothing 
to be lost in trying the experiment of cultivating barren, arid and water- 
less soil with the date palm ; there is much to be gained if the enter- 
prise turn out successful. It will be the dropping of ** manna verit- 
able " into the mouth of the starved and dying people. 

In a work entitled '*The Cultivated Oranges and Lemons of India 
and Ceylon," (1890), with an Atlas of 259 Plates, Dr. Bonavia has 
contributed much to our knowledge of these interesting and useful 
plants. The valuable information the work contains will be sure to 
give an impetus to Commercial and Economic Botany in India. 

Our greatest achievement in Indian Botany is the gigantic and 
encyclopaedic work, commenced in 1870 and completed in 1897, con- 
sisting of seven close-printed volumes, and entitled **The Flora of 
British India," under the supervision of Sir Joseph Hooker — that ac- 
complished, erudite, and venerable botanist, who, since his younger 
days, when wandering in the cold bleak Himalayan Mountains, down 
to the present moment in his own hoary days of life, has cast a lasting 
lustre on the progress of Indian botany. Following in the wake of his 
illustrious father, Sir Joseph Hooker has maintained the reputation of 
his illustrious and learned father, and carried on the botanical work 
which smiled on his cradle. Both father and son, in their day, found 
no rival in the marvellous grasp of their subject, nor in the power to 
elucidate a branch of science so full of richness and unending interest. 
The only parallel to their work that I can find in the history of Uni- 
versal Botany is that of the father and son De Candolles of Sweden. 

Long before Sir Joseph Hooker's ** Flora of British India" appeared, 
or was even contemplated, he and Dr. Thomson jointly made an 
attempt to publish a systematic account of the plants of British India. 
The first volume (Ranunculaceae to Fumariaceae) appeared in 1855. 
The attempt proved abortive, for the second volume never appeared. 
Similarly, Wight and Arnott produced the first volume of their Pro- 
dromus of the " Flora of India." That attempt, too, proved abortive. 
There was not another volume. It was left to Sir Joseph Hooker to 
complete the colossal work of describing and finishing an account of 
the Phanerogamia or Flowering plants. Great as this work is, it yet 
falls short of our requirements. The flowerless plants (».^., the Crypto- 
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gamia) are entirely omitted. It is to be hoped that the Botanical 
Survey of the Government of India may some day carry on the work. 

The only work in connection with the Cryptogams of India that I 
know of consists of scattered notes published from time to time in the 
twenty volumes of the ** Grevillea," a British Journal of Cryptogamic 
Botany, started by the Rev. Mr. Berkeley and subsequently edited by 
Mr. M. C. Cooke and Mr. George Massee, of the Kew Gardens. The 
Transactions of the Linnean Society of London contain volumes on 
Indian Mosses and Ceylon Fungi. The Cryptogams described in the 
"Grevillea" were sent from India by various collectors, chief among 
them being General Hobson of our Presidency. 

Hooker and Thomson's ** Flora of India " has one very interesting 
feature about it, and that is their Introductory Essay. It notices the 
work of previous Bombay botanists, namely, Graham, Law, DalzeU 
and Gibson, Nimmo, Stocks and others. 

About Mr. Graham, Dr. Theodore Cooke in his preface to the first 
volume of his ** Flora of the Bombay Presidency "says thus : — ** The 
earliest Essay at a Flora of Bombay, was that of John Graham^ 
Deputy Postmaster-General, who published in 1839 a Catalogue of 
the plants grown in Bombay and in its vicinity. Graham died at the 
early age of 34 before the work was entirely completed, and its final 
fifty pages were carried through the press by Nimmo." The few 
descriptions that are given in Graham's Catalogue are from Nimmo*s 
pen. The value of Graham's Catalogue lies in his mention of the 
localities in which his plants were obtained. Dr. Cooke very righUy 
observes that considering the means of communication that existed at 
that time, for there were no railways, and travelling was difiicult and 
tedious, one cannot help being struck with admiration at the number 
of plants brought together by Mr. Graham in his Catalogue. A 
botanist of great promise like him, with the gift of accurately 
examining and correctly naming the plants of the regions he visited^ 
could not but make his work the basis for the Bombay botanical 
investigators who followed him. 

Dalzell and Gibson, who jointly published their ** Bombay Flora " 
in 1861, appear to have profited much by Graham's work. Mr. Dal- 
zell's extensive collections of plants were made in the Southern 
Konkan and Kanara. As the result of his laborious work, we have 
several valuable papers in the London Journal of Botany. Dr. Gibson 
worked in the Konkan and in the Deccan. 

Dr. J. Ellerton Stocks, of the Indian Medical Service, worked 
in the Konkan, and from Sind and Baluchistan he obtained an 
extremely valuable collection of indigenous plants, amounting 
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to about 1,500 Species. This ccdlection wms finally arrmngad and 
named by Mr. Bentham of Europaan £Euna. As a tystemadc- 
botanist, Mr. Bentham has rendered eminent service to Indian 
Botany. He was one of the most industrious, able, useful,' and 
philosophical botanists of hb age, who, for correct appreciation of the 
value and limits of genera especially, is not surpassed by any system— 
atist. (Hooker and Thomson.) 

Mr. Law, of the Indian Civil Service, collected plants in the Konkan. 
His very valuable and extensive collections from Bombay, Thana». 
Dharwar, and Belgaum contain probably about 1,500 species, 

Mr. Nimmo's collection of plants was chiefly made in Bombay.. 
Dr. Ritchie worked in Belgaum and Kanara. 

In our own day Mr. Talbot, of the Indian Forest Service, has, for a 
number of years, worked in Kanara. The result of his labours is that 
he has discovered several new species of frfants which he has described 
in his work on the ** Flora of Kanara." 

Or. Lisboa, of Bombay, has specially devoted his talents to collecting 
and describing the Bombay Grasses. He has discovered several new 
species, some of which are named after him. His work is embodied in. 
the Journals of the Bombay Natural History Society. 

A neat little work named ''The Flowering Plants of Western India,"' 
was published, in 1894, by the late Rev. A. K. Nairne, formerly of the 
Bombay Civil Service. His work is based on the classification adopted 
in Hooker's ' ' Flora of British India." Its value lies chiefly in the elabo- • 
rate mention he makes of the localities of the plants he studied in the 
Konkan and in the Deccan. 

The very latest achievement of the day for the future substantial' 
progress of Indian botany, is the foundation of the Botanical Survey 
of India, under the auspices of the Government of India. Under the 
guidance of Sir George King, this progressive institution is fidl of 
promise, carried on, as it now is, under Major Prain, I. M.S., the 
present Superintendent of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Calcutta 
and the Director-General of the Botanical Survey of India. No work. 
begun under the able supervision of so eminent and accomplished 
an Indian botanist as Sir George King, and continued by an equally 
eminent and accomplished botanist in the person of Major Prain, can 
fail to be of immense practical value to the future workers in Indian 
botany. I am deeply indebted to Major Prain for his havings 
at my request, generously and promptly supplied me with 
copies of all the reports, up to date, of the Survey, the future destinies 
of which he is now guiding with consummate skill and much arduous 
labour. I echo the sentiments of Dr. Theodore Cooke, when he says- 
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that the inauguration of the Botanical Survey of India, and the sub- 
division of the Great Indian Continent into Northern, Southern, 
Eastern, and Western Regions, each forming a branch of the Survey, 
have secured the collection of sufficient material to warrant the prepani- 
tion of Regional Floras for certain portions of the entire Continent 
of India. Already two such ^^ Floras ^^ of local interest, besides 
Dr. Cooke's '* Flora of the Bombay Presidency," now in progress, have 
been published, namely :—(i) The "Forest Flora" of the School 
Circle of the North-West Provinces, by Mr. Upendranftth Kanjilal, 
Extra Assistant Conservator of Forests. This work appeared in 1901, 
and contains a descriptive list of the indigenous woody plants of the 
Saharanpur and Dehrd Dun Districts, and the adjoining portions of 
the Tehri-Garhwal State in the North-West Pro\'inces. (2) The 
*' Flora " of the Upper Gangetic Plain, and. of the adjacent SiwJUik 
and Sub-Himalaj-an tracts. It appeared in 1903, and is from the pen 
of a mature and accomplished Indian botanist — Mr. J. F- Duthie, 
F.L.S., who was for a long time Superintendent of the Saharanpur 
Government Gardens, and has recently worked as Director of the 
Botanical Survey of Northern India. The first volume describes the 
Natural Orders from Ranunculacece to Cornacecp. The second volume, 
which is promised, will complete the Phanerogamia. Mr. Duthie*s two 
volumes on the indigenous Fodder-Grasses of the Plains of N.-W. 
India, consisting of 80 nature-printed plates, were published in 1886-87. 
They form an important contribution to our present knowledge of 
Fodder-Grasses. 

There is yet another and an independent work of great interest on 
the Local Flora of India, which must be mentioned here. It is the 
posthumous work of the late Sir Henry Collett, F.L.S., of the Bengal 
Army, published in 1902, and named *' Flora Simlensis." It will serve 
as a useful hand-book of the Flowering Plants of Simla and its wood- 
land neighbourhood to workers in those fascinating regions. The 
chief interest of Sir Henry Collett's work lies in the fact that it is the 
outcome of a soldier's and a botanist's laborious and loving work. In 
a memorial note to this work, written by Sir William Thiseltone-Dyer, 
it is said that Sir Henry Collett talked of " taking up the Simla Mosses, 
when his Phanerogamic Flora should be accomplished." Considering 
what a careful observ^er of plant-life Sir Henry Collett was, 1 cry >- 
* ' What a loss to the Cryptogamic Botany of India !" We have very 
few workers, hardly any systematic worker^ I may say ^ in the vast field of 
the Indian Cryptogam! a. Would that he had lived yet longer. Field- 
Marshal Earl Roberts, the Commander-in-Chief of England, the 
glorious Reliever of Kandahar, and the Conqueror of Praetoria, bears 
testimony to Sir Henry Collett's worth as a man of " applicatioD. 
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resolution and abilin," as a soldier in the first ranks of the British 
Army in India. Such a man could be ill-spared, as a devoted and 
assiduous worker in the hitherto unworked field of the Cr\ptogamic 
Botany of India. What he accomplished as a soldier he might have 
yet further accomplished, as a botanist of supreme love and talent, in 
the further prosecution of his favourite pursuits, so congenial to him, 
while in the midst of trying and onerous official duties. One of the 
most interesting features of Sir Henry Collett's ** Flora Simlensis *' is 
that the text is richly illustrated by Miss M. Smith, Artist at the 
Herbarium of the Roval Botanic Gardens of Kew. The illustrations 
are as accurate as they are beautiful. 

I may here add that Mr. J. S. Gamble, F.R.S., late Director of the 
Forest School of Dehra DOn — a botanist of distinction, who was long 
associated with Sir Henry Collett in botanical pursuits — has recently 
brought out an improved edition of his ** Timbers of India," the 
Brst edition of which was published in Calcutta in 1881. The new and 
revised edition of Mr. J. S. Gamble's ** Indian Timbers *' came out 
in 1902. It gives an account of the growth, distribution and uses of the 
trees and shrubs of India and Ceylon. The most interesting feature 
of this edition is that there are 96 figures on XVI Plates, showing the 
wood-structure of some of the most important timbers. Mr. (now 
Sir Dietrich) Brandis published in 1874 his well illustrated '* Forest 
Flora of North-West and Central India." Brandis describes his 
plants most accurately. No Indian botanist can rival him in that 
respect, except Roxburgh. 

Kurz's " Flora of Burma," in two volumes, published in Calcutta in 
1877, has added much to our knowledge of that acquisition to Impe- 
rial India. His contribution to the Transactions of the London 
Linnean Society on Indian and Burmese Fungi, published many 
years ago, will greatly aid the future workers in the Indian Crypto- 
gamia. The descriptions are accurate. 

Though not strictly connected with the Bombay Presidency, 
Major David Train's practical work in Indian Botany requires special 
mention here. It is embodied in a re-print, in 1901, in a volume of 
487 pages, of the ** Botanical Notes and Papers," he has, from time 
to time, contributed to various Indian and European periodicals from 
1894 to 1 901. The volume embraces the description of six new 
genera and forty-seven new species and new varieties. To specifically 
mention them here would unnecessarily encroach upon the space 1 can 
reasonably claim in this paper. 

When, in 1897, Sir Joseph Hooker completed the Vllth Volume of his 
^* Flora of Br. India," after elaborate work extending to over a quarter 
of a century, in the preface, dated November 1897, much to the regret 
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of the Students of the Cryptogamic Botany of India, he announced 
that his original intention, as declared in his preface to the first 
volume, of including in the later volumes an account of the Ferns 
and their Allies, had to be abandoned, owing to the appearance, 
meanwhile, of Hooker and Baker*s '* Synopsis Filiciuni (1874);** 
Clarke's ** Ferns of Northern India ; " Colonel Beddome's " Ferns 
of Southern India ; " and his popular ** Hand-book of the Ferns of 
India (1883),*' with supplement in 1892. The geographical limits of 
Colonel Beddome's '* Ferns of British India " include Ceylon and the 
Malay Peninsula only. 

One of the most important works which appeared in the wake of Sir 
Joseph Hooker's ** Flora of British India '* at the close of the nine- 
teenth century is Dr. Henry Trimen's ** Flora of Ceylon." As 
the Director of the Royal Botanical Gardens of Peradineya ( Ceylon ), 
Dr. Trimen had ver>' rare and great opportunities of studying the 
Flora of Ceylon. Having been an assiduous worker in the grand 
Herbarium of the British Museum, under Mr. William Carruthers, 
F.R.S., long before Dr. Trimen turned his eyes towards the East, to 
cast his energies in fresh Belds of research in Ceylon, he had acquired 
the reputation of a careful, methodical, and learned botanist. Already 
as the author of the ** Flora of Middlesex," he had amply shown 
his c<ipacity as an independent worker in the field of British botany. 
His work bears the stamp of rare botanic genius. He died, to our 
jj:reatest sorrow, after publishing the first three parts of his richly 
illustrated work. It was left to Sir Joseph Hooker to complete the 
ehiborate work begun, and partly left unfinished, by Dr. Trimen. 
Dr. Trimen *s ** Flora of Ceylon" is a fit supplement to Hooker's 
" Flora of British India." Moreover, it has the advantage that the 
^^encra and species, described by Trimen, are in strict accordance with 
Hooker*s " Flora of British India " — a fact acknowledged by Sir Joseph 
Hooker himself. Dr. Trimen's work will be of great use to future 
workers. 

I find from the Report of the Director-General of Botanical Survey 
of India for igoi-1902 that the newly created post of the Cryptogamic 
Botanist, attached originally to the Survey, was held by Dr. J. £. 
Hutler. He did excellent work during the year of his office. He has 
since been tninsferred to work directly under the Government of India. 
It appears from the Report of the Government Botanist of Madras for 
1902-1903 that Dr. Butler has made a commencement towards collect- 
ing a Fungus-Flora of the Madras Presidency. Thirty-two specimens 
from Madras were sent to Dehr& DQn for him during that year. 

The '* Annals of the Royal Botanical Gardens" of Calcutta, which 
at the beginning of iqoi published the ist Part of the 9th Volume 
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(royal quarto), have commenced, and carried on rapidly, an elaborate 
and costly series of well illustrated and learned works, written by the 
most accomplished botanists now working in India. It is a monument 
of well-directed industry, fraught with excellent results. Be it noted 
that the illustrations are all from native artists. 

In Part II. of Volume V. of this interesting series, there are descrip- 
tions of new and rare Indian plants from the pen of Paul Briihl, of the 
Bengal Educational Service. In the Introductory Remarks he says 
thus : — " Two problems may be referred to as worthy of the attention 
of Indian botanists, namely : — (i) The tracing of the connection 
between the Flora of the North-Western Himalaya and that of Elburz 
and the Caucasus ; and ( 2), the establishment of the affinities which 
link the flora of the Central, and, still more, that of the Eastern 
Himalaya to that of Japan." If it were at all possible, I may observe, 
to enter on such extended research, I would suggest that a similar 
attempt might be made to trace the connection between the flora of 
Southern India and the flora of South-Western Australia ; the same 
might also be done to determine the affinities of the Flora of Western 
India with that of the Maldive and Laccadive Islands. Major Prain 
has recently published a paper on the Botany of the Laccadive Islands, 
from collections made by Major Alcock as Naturalist to the Indian 
Marine Survey-Ship '* Investigator." (Journal, B. N. H. Society, 
Vol. VII., pp. 268, 460 ; Vol. VIII., pp. 57, 488.) 

The Journals of the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society 
contain very little written on botany or zoology, as I gather from 
the Index to Vols. I. — XVII. and from its Supplements covering 
Vols. XVIII. — XXI. In the earlier volumes of the Society, the 
name of Mr. H. J. Carter, F.R.S., is prominent as a contributor of 
original papers on Geology, Mineralogy, Zoology and Botany. His 
papers on the Fresh-water Sponges in the Island of Bombay 
(Vol. III., p. 32, 1849) are the only ones of their kind I know of. 
His paper on the ultimate structure of Sponj^lla. and his additional 
notes on Infusoria are to be found in Vol. V. (p. 574) ; his notes 
on the Fresh-water Infusoria in the Island of Bombay (No. i Organ- 
ization) are at page 429 of the same volume. At page 521 there is a 
paper on the Development of the Root-cell and its Nucleus in Chara 
verticillata. 

Dr. Henry Vandyke Carter, whose inimitable talent and admirable 
patience for unceasing microscopical work are so well known, not 
only to us in Bombay, but also all over Europe and America, has 
found for us the Fungus of the Madura Foot. He also worked in the 
hey-day of laborious youth, physical and mental, on the microbes of 
Leprosy, Cholera and Spirillum Fever. His crowning work on the 
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Bacillus of the Spirillum Fever (The Famine Fever) of Bombay was 
published before his retirement from the Indian Medical Service. It 
secured him the Gold Medal of the Linnean Sodety of London. Few 
men have worked so laboriously and zealously at the microscope and 
with such success as he did in the midst of arduous official duties. 
His work will be of immense practicxd value to future microscopists. 

To help in the cause of Natural History in Bombay, a small band 
of seven naturalists met in the Victoria and Albert Museum on 15th 
September 1883, and founded the Bombay Natural History Society. 
They began their modest work, by proposing ** to meet monthly for 
exchange of notes, for exhibiting interesting specimens, and for 
otherwise encouraging one another. For several months the Society's 
meetings were held in the Victoria and Albert Museum. In January 
1884, Mr. H. M. Phipson kindly offered the use of a room in his office 
in the Fort, where till this day its meetings are regularly held.** The 
Museum of the Society now possesses a very large and interesting 
collection, from all parts of India, of various Natural History objects 
of great value and usefulness. Mr. Phipson has been the Society's 
energetic and active Secretary since its foundation. But for his and 
the learned Mr. R. A. Sterndale*s and the genial E. H. A.'s untir* 
ing zeal, marked ability, ever-watchful care, and intense love for 
the entire field of Natural History, the Society's progress would 
not — nay, could not — have been so rapid as we see it this day. The 
literary work of the Society is embodied in the 15 volumes which 
have been published regularly up to date. They are replete with 
marvellous information, enshrining the labour of love of many learned 
<ind enterprising naturalists, sportsmen, collectors and donors. The 
Society's volumes have grown, from year to year, in size and impor- 
tance by virtue of the rich fund of knowledge which their pages afford. 
The beauty of the Society's Journal is mightily enhanced by varied and 
richly-coloured plates of illustrations drawn from nature. Its main field 
is zoology, but botany is also rightly allowed a liberal space. The 
Society's Xo. 1. of the i6th volume was published on 17th December 
1904. The number of the Society's members is now close upon a 
thousand. It means mar\'cllous progress, all due to the energy and 
activity of Messrs. Phipson, Aitken, and Millard. 

I must not omit to mention here the botanical work independently 
done by other Bombay workers. First and foremost among them is 
Dr. William Dymock, whose crowning work is the " Pharmacographia 
Indica," he having had, for his coUaborateurs, Surgeon-Major Warden, 
of Calcutta, and Mr. Hooper, the Quinologist of Ootacamund. The 
brother-doctors Bhau and N^r&yan Ddji hive done much to advance 
the progress of botany in Bombay. Dr. Bh&u was, in his younger 
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days, a great traveller in pursuit of botanical specimens. He was the 
scrutinizer of an original Gujarilthi work on Indian Plants, published 
by KatA Bhat of Kathiy^wdd, to which Dr. Bhiu Diji contributed the 
Latin and English synonyms of the plants described in the work of 
Katd, Bhat. Dr. Nar&yan D&ji was a fond collector of Indian plants. His 
paper on the Ailanthus excelsa (Mih-rukh) is published in the Trans- 
actions of the Grant Medical College Society. It is of importance to 
note here that Mr. Herbert M. Birdwood did not know of this great 
tree '^ Mah-rukh^^ till it was pointed out to him in the jungle below 
Chowk plateau of Matheran by his ** faithful friend Vithu " about 
1897. Many years before that, however, Dr. Nar&yan D&ji had de- 
scribed the tree and its medicinal properties in the Grant Medical^ 
College Society's Journal. (Pp. i — 15 ; No. Ill ; 1878). 

The botanical work of Dr. Sakharam Arjun is embodied in the rich 
Herbarium of the Bombay Plants, which, after his sad and untimely 
death, was handed over by his son, Vasantrao, to the Library of the 
Grant Medical College. Dr. Sakharam in his work entitled ** The 
Bombay Drugs " has added much new matter, and corrected many 
errors in the writings of his predecessors. It was published in 1879. 

Dr. Pandurang Gopal, G.G.M.C., published, several years ago, an 
interesting Catalogue, in Mar&thi, of the Bombay Medicinal Plants. 
It is full of original remarks. 

Drs. Bhalcliandra and Dhargalkar have also published small works 
on botany — the former writes in Mar^thi, basing his work on Bentley*s 
English botany ; the latter writes in English a brief account of the 
medicinal value of Indian plants. 

Dr. R. N. Khory, who died last December in London, and Dr. N. N. 
Katrak have recently published in two large volumes a work entitled 
"The Materia Medica of India." They form the Second Edition of 
Dr. Khory's original work published, many years ago, under the same 
name. It is full of varied information originally supplied by my friend 
Mr. Jayakrishna Indraji of Porebunder. Jayakrishna*s knowledge 
of Indian plants is always accurate. Mr. Jayakrishna, besides, 
supplied a good deal of valuable information to the Rev. Mr. Nairne 
when Mr. Nairne's work, already referred to, was in progress. 

A great deal of original work is also scattered throughout the 
numerous earlier volumes of the Bombay Medical and Physical 
Society, chiefly contributed by the members of the honoured Indian 
Medical Service. The volumes of the Grant Medical College Society 
also contain several papers on Indian botanical subjects contributed 
by some of the older Bombay medical graduates. Their work is 
original and of much value. 
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In the year 1892, Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebiiry) published 
two elaborate volumes on Seedlings. The entire work is quite 
original, as it is unique in the admirable amount of patience Sir John 
manifests in carrying on his researchful labours day after day with 
the grasp of a masterly mind and the touch of a masterly hand. The 
work renders substantial aid in the study of the germination of the seed 
and of the early stages of plant-life. Many Indian plant-seeds are 
to be met with in the work, which are treated with elaborate details 
and which will help Indian students in that department of research 
hitherto untreated of since the days of Gaertner (1807) ; Jussieu 
{1839) ; and Hofmeister (1861). 

Here ends my brief sur\'ey, reviewing the work of such botanists 
as have either laid the foundation of the scientific study of Indian 
plants, or have materially contributed to the progress of Indian 
botany during the century that has just closed. If I have omitted 
any name, suffice it to say that it is not intentional, but because I am 
writing this paper far away from my usual books of reference. 

IL 

I now turn to Zoology, as worked out and helped on in India 
generally, and in the Bombay Presidency particularly. I have already 
referred to the work of Mr. H. J. Carter, F.R.S., as contained in the 
earlier volumes of this Society. Be it said to the lasting credit of the 
Bombay Natural History Society that, since its foundation, it has 
given a fresh start and a new interest to the study of animals and 
plants, in the fields and forests, in the land-water and sea-water areas 
throughout the Imperial India of our day. 

What was accomplished by Hooker's ** Flora of British India " in the 
Held of botany is now being accomplished by the series entitled 
** The Fauna of British India, Ceylon and Burma," under the 
Editorship of Mr. W. F. Blandford, F.R.S., the last product of which 
was published in 1904. It is encouraging to note that this elaborate 
attempt to help the students of Indian zoology, under the auspices of 
the Secretary of State for India in Council, is the outcome of an 
earnest and spontaneous appeal made by disinterested British 
naturalists, whose honoured names deserve a lasting place in the 
gratitude of Indian naturalists. I cannot better substantiate my 
remarks than by a direct reference to the sentiments of Mr. Bland- 
ford, as contained in the very first volume of the series which 
he published as his own work entitled '' The Mammals 
of India" (1888— 1891). ** The need for new and descriptive 
works on Indian zoology," says Blandford, **had for some years 
before 1881 been felt and discussed amongst the naturalists in India, 
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-but the attention of the Government of India was, I believe, first called 
to the matter by a memorial, dated 15th September of that year, pre- 
pared by Mr. P. L. Sclater, the well-known Secretary of the 2^ological 
Society of London, signed by Mr. Charles Darwin, Sir Joseph Hooker, 
Professor Huxley, Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury), Professor 
W. H. Flower, and by Mr. Sclater himself." The memorial was in 
due course presented to the Secretary of State for India in Council. It 
recommended the preparation of a Series of Hand-Books of Indian 
Zoology and Mr. Blandford's appointment as Editor of that Series. 
This appeal of Mr. Charles Darwin and his Co-Memorialists was 
fully and promptly accepted. The day when this was done will ever 
remain a red-letter day in the annals of Indian zoology. Indian 
naturalists, of all shades and capacities whatsoever, cannot be sufficient- 
ly grateful to the learned and disinterested British Memorialists for the 
mightily encouraging stimulus they have independently and unsolicit- 
•edly given to the further progress of Indian zoology. May the beam- 
ing torch they have lighted shine brighter and brighter in days to 
^ome, and show us the bright-beaming light we have hitherto wanted ! 
This light comes from West to East. 

Unlike the necessarily tardy progress of Hooker's ** Flora of British 
India '* during the last quarter of the past century, Mr. Blandford's 
''Fauna of British India," in his hands, promises to make a steady 
and rapid progress, for, while publishing his volume on the Mamma- 
lia in 1891, he says that at that time six out of the seven volumes, 
originally contemplated to embrace the Vertebrata of British India, had 
been completed. 

I now turn to a brief sketch of some of the work done in zoology, 
which is divided into several sub-kingdoms.* 

I.— SUB-KINGDOM VERTEBRATA. 

Class 1. — The Mammals {Mammalia), 

Before Blandford's work on the Mammals appeared, there had been 
published, in 1867, by Mr. T. C. rjerdon, Surgeon-Major, Madras 
Army, an account of the ** Mammals of India." This work was 
re-printed in London in 1874. After the first publication of Jerdon's 
work, British India included Ceylon, Burma, and the Trans-Indiis 
territories. Moreover, since Jerdon wrote, a very great advance was 
made in the study of Bats, Insects, and Rodents. Jerdon's classifica- 
tion was nearly that of Cuvier, with a few modifications. In the Intro- 
ductory Chapter, Jerdon gives a short account of the work done by his 

•According to the latest claKsiHcatton (1897), the Sub-KingdomB are :— I. Vertebrata; 
I Arthropoda; IIL MolIuHca ; IV. Brachiopoda ; V. Echinoderma ; VI. Bryozoa 
<Pol\ zoa) ; VII. Vermes ; VIII. Coelentera ; IX. Protozoa. 

34 
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predecessors in the field of zoology. " But few naturalists in India,'*' 
says Jerdon, ** have recorded their observations on the class of mam- 
mals. Colonel Sykes was the first who published a list of the animsls- 
obser\'ed by him in the Deccan, in which he described several of the 
common animals of the country ; and this excellent observer was the 
first to discover several of them." Sir Walter Elliot followed, in 1839^ 
with a Catalogue of Mammals of the Southern Mahratta Country, sod 
this excellent observer was the first to distinguish many of the smaller 
mammals of which he has given an admirable account " He has not 
published since," says Jerdon, *'but has continued his researches 
and discovered several novelties, amongst others, the Tnfmm 
(Tree-Shrews) of Southern India "—called Tupuia Elliotti— the 
Madras Tree-shrew. '* That indefatigable observer and collector, 
Mr. Hodgson," says Jerdon further, " has published several lists of 
Mammals of Nepaul, and has described many species, giving 
detailed accounts of the habits and structure of a few. Colonel Tidcell 
has published a detailed history of a few animals in such a full and 
interesting manner as to lead one to wish he had written much more. 
Major Hutton has also recorded some interesting facts on the 
Mammals of Afghanistan, and has largely collected, especially the 
bats and smaller animals of the Himalayas.*' 

As a '* Natural History of the Mammals of India," Jerdon *s work, 
says Mr. Sterndale, is incomplete ; and this is so for obvious reasons^ 
considering the supreme difiiculty and tediousness of travelling and 
of collecting dead or living specimens in the days when Jenlon 
worked and carried on his single-handed pursuits of the most labo- 
rious kind. 

In the year 1884, Mr. Robert A. Sterndale, whose name is so 
familiar to us in Bombay, published his work, entitled ** The Natural 
History of the Mammalia of India and Ceylon." It is a popular 
Manual written in Mr. Sterndale's clear and attrartive style. He 
has abandoned in his work what he calls the stiff formality of the 
compiled ** Natural Histories," and has endeavoured to present hi» 
remarks in an interesting, conversational, and often anecdotal style, 
embodying the results of experie'ice by himself and his personal 
friends, at the same time freely avsiiling himself of all known authori* 
ties upon the subject. In a long period of jungle-life, Mr. Sterndale 
had various and splendid opportunities for observation of the habits of 
animals in their wild state, and also in captivity, he having himsdf 
made a large collection of living specimens firom .time to time. Af 
the result of his artistic and facile pen, we have a well-illuttniled 
work, named ** The Denizens of the Jungle." In his work on the 
Mammals, he follows Cuvier's system ^th such modifications as have 
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met with the approval of modern naturalists. His Mar&thi names 
are accurately transcribed. He died very recently while Governor of 
St. Helena. 

Mr. W. T. Blandford's work on the Mammals (1888— 1891), form- 
ing the I St Volume of the Series entitled ** The Fauna of British 
India,*' is a distinct advance upon any work previously published. 
The area of zoological research now includes not only British India 
and Ceylon, but also Burma, countries north of the Main Himalayan 
Range, West of Indus, or East of the Bay of Bengal, and a line drawn 
northwards from the head of it (Assam, Cachar, Tenasserim and 
Arracan). To Dr. Dobson we owe a complete account of the Asiatic 
Chiroptera. The following references are made in Blanford's 
** Mammalia" to the work of the late Mr. W. F. Sinclair of the 
Bombay Civil Service : — (i) With regard to the Little Indian Porpoise 
(Phoctena phoccenoides) Mr. Sinclair says that ** it frequents tidal 
creeks, not ascending very far, and the sounds among the reefs and 
islands. It feeds chiefly on prawns, and also on small cephalopods and 
fish. It does not appear to herd * in schools * ; more than four or five 
are rarely, if ever, seen together. Usually, it is solitary ; the pairs 
seem to consist of female and calf. The young (one in number) are 
bom apparently about October. The roll of this porpoise is like that 
of a Phoccena communis. It does not jump or turn somersaults like the 
Platanista and Delphini^ and is,on the whole, a sluggish little porpoise." 
(2) The second reference to Mr. Sinclair runs thus : — Mr, Sinclair 
describes *'the colour of the Speckled Dolphin (Steno lenttginosus) 
above and (and below, behind the anus) rather pale and leaden grey, 
with numerous long drop-shaped spots. Of these the majority, especi- 
ally on the rostrum, limbs, dorsal fins, and flukes, are pure white, the 
rest dark slate-colour or black. Below, much mottled on the belly with 
the dorsal ground-colour, less so on the breast, and the mental (chin) 
region almost pure white ; but there are a few black spots." Mr. Sin- 
clair found and examined the species at Alibag in the Kolaba District. 

In concluding my remarks on the mammals I must not omit to 
record here the work done by Lieut. -Colonel A. S. G. Jayakar, I. M.S. 
(Retired). While he was Residency Surgeon of Muskat for near thirty 
years, he sent to the British Museum, from time to time, carefully 
made zoological specimens with his own observations, for he was not 
a mere collector. His intense love for zoology has immortalized his 
name, not only in the Archives of the British Museum, but in the Grand 
Ten- pie of Science, His specimens have been named and described by 
the authorities of the British Museum. Any further references I have 
to make in this pap9t to Colonel Jayakar with regard to the specimens 
sent by hin\ will te not in my words, but in the words of the describers 
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themselves, as published in the various zoological journals of England 
and the Continent. Among mammals, four new species* have been 
found by him. 

Of these, with regard to GaselJa marica (nov, sp.\ Mr. Oldfield 
Thomas says thus : — ** Dr. Jayakar says in his letter that 
' among the mammals are found four Reem Gazelles from the Nejd 
desert, and one from Dahireh, the north-western district of Oman. 
It is probable that the species extends down to the desert behind Oman, 
as that is continuous with the Nejd desert.' " 

Of some of the specimens of mammals from Oman, S.-E. Arabia, 
examined by Mr. Thomas, there is one named after Colonel Jaj^akar 
(Hemitragus Jayahari^ Thos.). ** This fine animal," says Mr. Thomas, 
** which has given me great pleasure to name in honour of its dis- 
coverer and donor, is the great prize of his collection, both from a 
scientific and a sporting point of view." Mr. Thomas further remarks 
that this New Goat found by Colonel Jayakar ** forms a most striking 
and interesting discovery, on which Dr. Jayakar is much to be con- 
gratulated." The Xew Hare (Lepus omanensis) found by Colonel 
Jayakar is also markedly distinct from any of its allies. Dr. 
Jayakar's find of the New Goat has finally settled a long-disputed 
point about the inclusion of the group Hemitragi into genus Capra. 
•* As a matter of geographical distribution, the New Goat is a matter 
of the highest importance, for while it is unquestionably a member of 
the group Hemitragus^ its locality is in the middle of a region 
inhabited only by True Goats (Capra)^ and therefore, to some extent, 
its discovery confirms the separation of the two groups, and shows 
that Hemitragus is not merely a local modification of Capra^ due in' 
any sense to geographical conditions. In 1886, Mr. Sclater contri- 
buted to the Zoological Society (Pr. 1886, p. 314) a very useful 
account of the genus Capra, recognizing ten species, among which 
were included the two Hemitragi. How little the discovery of the 
New Goat might have been expected is indicated by the fact that of 
these ten species the latest discovered, the Markhor, was described in 
1839 (and C. cyJindricornis, omitted by Sclater in 1841), so that there 
has not been a new valid species found for over half a century, 
although no animals have been more keenly sought after by sports- 
men, or willingly investigated by naturalists." (Tliomas.) 

The next mammal named after Colonel Jayakar is the Prvanfia 
syriaca-jayakari (Thos.). With reference to this mammal, Mr. Thomast 

•(1) Lepus ontanenxia. (Proc. Z. Soc. Lond, May I. 1894.) 
(a) GnaeWi marica Nov. Speciga (An. and .Mag. N. H. Ser. 6, Vol. XIX, Feb. 1897.) 

(3) Hemitragus JayakarL (An. and M. N. H. Ser. d.. Vol. XIII. 1894.) 

(4) Procavia Syrtaca-Jayakari, (Proc. Z. S. Lond., Mayi, ifc^.), . 

t A paper on the Hyracoidca : Pr. Z. Soe., -London, l8}«. ' Janu'ao' $tK; pp. 53—96. 
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observes thus :-** Thanks to the energy of Dr. A. S. G. Jayakar 
of Muskat, I am enabled to announce a very considerable extension of 
the known range of the species Procavia syriacay and at the same 
time of the genus, for he obtained an adult female with its young at 
Dofar on the Southern Coast of Arabia about half-way between 
Muskat and Aden, no Hyracoidea having been previously known in 
South Arabia at all." 

Class II. — Birds (Aves). 

The most recent production on birds consists of four volumes 
written by E. W. Oates and Blanford, and published in Blanford's 
Series of the " Fauna of the British India" from 1889 to 1898. 

Birds, aerial or pelagic, whether in their native homes or haunts, 
or in captivity as pets, have always been a fascinating and favourite 
study to naturalists all over the world. The names of Indian 
collectors, students, and writers are too numerous to be all mentioned 
here. Dr. Jerdon gives an account of the principal writers on Indian 
birds up to 1862 in his Introduction to the First Volume of the Birds 
of India. '* The Classification " adopted by Jerdon was obsolete 
even when he wrote, and is in many respects inferior to that of Blyth, 
as given by Blyth* thirteen years before Jerdon's work appeared. 

Since the days of Huxley, Garrod, and Forbes, the Classifica- 
tion of Birds has undergone many additions and changes, which 
Mr. Oates has adopted in his work. ** To mention briefly," says 
Mr. Blanford, ** hitherto the progress of ornithology may be 
divided into two periods, the first of which, ending with Jerdon *s work, 
was especially signalized by the labours of Hodgson, Jerdon, and 
Blyth, whilst in the more recent period the dominant figure has been 
Mr. A. O. Hume, whose * Stray Feathers ' include the researches of 
distinguished ornithologists, Mr. Hume having himself contributed by 
far the largest number of papers to that periodical." 

Lieut. H. Barnes' ** Hand-Book to the Birds of the Bombay Presi- 
dency " was published in 1897. ^^ being of local interest deserves a 
passing notice. Barnes has professedly followed Jerdon, as closely as 
possible, in the description of the birds given in his work. The classi- 
fication is therefore antiquated. The work, however, is capable of 
achieving its main object, namely, that of enabling its reader to identify 
any bird he may come across within the limits of the Bombay Presi- 
dency, especially as Mr. Barnes had spent twenty years of his life in 
most of the military stations of the Presidency before he published his 
work. Barnes had ample opportunities for the careful study of bird- 
life in all its varied phases while engaged in the discharge of his legiti- 
mate official duties. 

• See BIyth's Catalogue of the- Birds in the Calcutta Museum of the Asiatic Society. 
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Mr. E. H. Aitken has recently published a small popular book on the 
Bombay Birds written in his usual racy, humorous, and &acinatiiig 
style. 

Class III. — Reptiles and Batrachians (Amphibians). 

(Reptilia and Batrachia). 

The most important work on this class of vertebrates was published 
in 1890. It forms a part of Blanford's *' Fauna of British India," and 
is from the pen of G. A. Boulenger. Until recently, reptiles and 
batrachians were not regarded as distinct. The batrachians are inter- 
mediate between reptiles and fishes, for the distinctions between 
batrachians and fishes are very slight indeed. Mr. Boulenger's work 
is based on Giinther's ''Reptiles of British India'* (1864, Ray 
Society) and on Mr. Theobold's *' Descriptive Catalogue of the Rep- 
tiles of British India." Mr. Blanford adds several new species com- 
prised in the expanded regions of Modem Imperial India. 

Among the lizards ( Lacertilia ) two new species are named after 
Colonel Jayakar, namely Agama jayahari and Lacerta joyakaru 

Among the snakes ( Ophidia ) some new species are named after 
Mr. H. M. Phipson. Two are named after Colonel Jayakar, namdy, 
Hydrophis jayahari and Erix jayahari. Mr. R. M. Dixon contributes 
a paper on the Senses of the Snahes to the Verhandlungen des V. Inter- 
nat : Zoologen Congresses zu Berlin, pp. 990—992 ; and another on 
the Ecdyses of the snakes published in the " Zoologist of London,** 
pp. 336-337, September, 1903. Both these papers are full of original 
observations. 

Class IV. — Fishes (Pisces). 

The latest work on this interesting and useful class consists of two 
volumes by Francis Day, (1889). It is a part of Blanford*s " Fauns 
of British India." It is chiefly an abridgment of Dr. Day's well- 
known and richly illustrated work entitled ''Fishes of India,*' puUlihed 
in 1876 — 1878, and a supplement containing additions and altermtioas 
up to 1888. The limits of the Fresh-water Fishes are extended to 
Imperial India. The original work of Dr. Day being in itself ency- 
clopaedic, its abridgment is sure to be of immense use to future 
students of Indian ichthyology. Several vernacular names are accu- 
rately given. They are of very great value. 

I must here refer to Dr. Gunther*s learned work, named " Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Fishes,** which was published in 1880. Thoi^ 
it is said to be intended to meet the requirements of those who are 
desirous of studying the Elements of Ichthyology, it ^11 serve as a 
splendid book of reference to zoologists generally, and supply such 
travellers as have frequent opportunities of observing and studj^ng 
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fishes accurately, with ready means of obtaining information. The 
chapter on the History and Literature of Fishes is learned, elaborate, 
and up to date. The history begins with Aristotle (B.C. 384 — 322), and 
extends to the latest writers* of systematic works, from all parts of the 
world, old and new. It means mighty labour, fiill of extensive 
knowledge of immense value and practical use, not only to the modest 
elementary student, but also to the most advanced ichthyologist of the 
modern century. 

In the vast collection of fishes made by Colonel Jayakar on the 
Arabian Coast since 1873, and presented by him to the British Museum 
from time to time, no less than 22 new species have been described 
by the British Museum authorities, seven of which have been named 
after Colonel Jayakar. They are all to be found in the Proceedings of 
the London Zoological Society and in the pages of the Annals and 
Magazine of Natural History. 

II.— SUB-KINGDOM ANTHROPODA. 

Turning now to this 1 1. Sub-Kingdom of the entire Animal Kingdom., 
called Anthropoda (otherwise named Articulata or Annulosa), including 
Crabs, Lobsters, Shrimps, Prawns, &c. (I.— Crustacea) ; Spiders, 
Scorpions and Mites (II. — Arachnida) ; Centipedes and Millipedes 
(III. — Myriopoda) ; (IV.— Protracheata, found in Africa, America and 
Australasia) and Insects (V. — Insecta), I have briefly to allude here to 
Class //. (Arachnida) and to Class l\ (Insecta), 

Class II. — The Arachnida (Spiders, Scorpions and Mites). 

The latest and the most important work on this subject is from the pen 
of Mr. R. I. Pocock, published in 1900, as forming a recent addition to 
Blanford's ** Fauna of British India." In his Preface, Mr. Pocock 
amply acknowledges the services of Messrs. R. C. Wroughton and 
H. M. Phipson, of Bombay, as also the services of Major Alcock, I. M.S., 
of the Calcutta Museum, nay even those of older workers, Stolickza, 
Simon and Dr. R. Gestro. The united labours of these and other 
workers have vastly increased and improved our knowledge of Indian 
Arachnology, Several new species have been named in the work after 
Mr. Phipson, Mr. Wroughton, Mr. Millet, and Mr. Millard. 

Class V. — ^The Insecta (Insects). 

Amongst the Insects, the Moths and Butterflies of the order Lepi- 
doptera have been described by various learned writers. The Butter- 
flies {Hhopalocera) are treated by Marshall and Nic^ville in three 
volumes published between 1882 and 1890. The Moths (Heterocera) 
have been described in four volumes by Mr. G. F. Hampson, in Blan- 
ford's series of the ** Fauna of India." The fourth volume was pub- 

• Johannes MUller (born i8ci, died 1858); Agrassiz (born 1807. died 1873); Haekel, 
JBlanchard, Schlegel, Richardson, Stannius, Owen, Huxley, and several otherit. 
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lished in 1896. The Moths of Bombay, Poena, and other localides have- 
been largely and ably handled by Colonel C. Swinhoe who has been 
an indefatigable collector for several years past. The first volume on 
the Hymenoptera dealing with Wasps and Bees, and the second 
volume dealing with Ants and Cuckoo-wasps, were published in 1897 
and 1903, respectively, in Blanford's Series. Tliey are from the 
learned pen of Lieut.-Col. Bingham. Mr. Wroughton, of the Bombay 
Forest Service, has for a series of years specially interested himself in 
the collection of Ants (Heterogynci) in the Bombay Presidency. The 
result of his arduous labours is embodied in the Journals of the 
Bombay N. H. Society. Many new species have been named after him«. 
They are all included in Colonel Bingham's work. The Hemiptera 
(Bugs and Frog-hoppers) are treated in two volumes from the pen 
of Mr. W. L. Distant, in the ** Fauna of British India *' of Blandford 
(1902-04). The chief interest of this work lies in the fact that a. 
Bombay naturalist in the person of Mr. R. M. Dixon, of the -Bombay 
Victoria and Albert Museum, has contributed much new information on 
the Rhynchota found about Bor Gh^t near Bombay. The discoveries 
hitherto made by Mr. Dixon consist of sixteen species of Rhynchota 
new to science ; among these, five species are of such great rarity 
that, for their reception, four new genera have been founded. They 
are all to be found in Mr. Distant 's work. ** Besides these," 
Mr. Dixon writes in a letter to me, ** I have placed on record about 
one hundred rare species of Rhynchota not before known to science."" 
Mr. Dixon's unpretentious labours are full of original research, as 
will be seen from the following instances duly acknowledged by 
writers who can speak with authority : — 

{a) " Fertilization through the agency of Insects.^'' — (i) Mr. I^ion 
gives the following information relating to Cantao ocellatus^ Thunb., 
—(The ** Moon-tree Bug") :--*' It occurs on the Moon-tree {Maca- 
ranga Roxburghii). Its habits are diurnal and very active. Pollina- 
tion in the * Moon ' tree seems to depend entirely upon this insect, 
which by means of its feet, rostrum, and spines conveys to the 
stigma the fertilizing pollen-dust, frequently from a distance of two 
or three miles.'* (2) Aspongopus nigriventris, Westw. (The Sago- 
Pahn Bug) :— *' This bug is usually hidden from view on the profusely 
branched pendulous spadices of the Sago-Palm (Caryota urens, 
Linn.). Greedily sucks the saccharine juices from the flowers,, 
and when in comatose state is frequently attacked and carried away 
bodily by smaller ants, which devour the antennae, proboscis, and 
even the feet. This remarkable bug is the principal agent through- 
the aid of which the stigma in the Palm (C. urens) is pollinated. 
Common in Bor Ghftt in April and May. (R. M. Dixon.)" (Fauna,. 
B. I., Rhynchota, Vol. I., p. 284.) 
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(b) ** Bionomic observations and thrilling personal experience,^* 
(i) Mr. Distant in the Rhynchota of British India under Reduviidse 
says that ** Dr. Sharp, in 1899, estimated that upwards of 2,000 
species were then known, and, as he remarks, their habits seem to be 
chiefly of a predaceous nature, the creatures drawing their nutriment 
from the animal rather than from the vegetable kingdom, and their 
chief prey being, in all probability, other kinds of insects." Mr. Dixon, 
of Bombay, however, who has paid considerable attention to these 
Rhynchota in his district, where he states they are usually nocturnal 
in habits, writes to me thus : — ** They feed chiefly on the mucilaginous 
juices of plants. The sharp, needle-like rostrum of the insect seems 
to fulfil a very important bionomic function. It generally pierces- 
the inner bark of a plant, and discharges into the wound an 
acrid poisonous fluid which rarefies the mucilaginous sap and 
helps the setse to suck the juice with ease and convenience, 
evidently doing no harm to the plant, but, on the contrary, pro- 
moting the exudation of the valuable sap. Hence there is rea- 
son to believe that the gums, resins, and other resinous vegetable 
products of commercial value depend largely on the punctures made 
by the Reduviids. The blood-sucking propensities of some of the 
species are, I believe, due to a habit acquired probably for purposes of 
self-defence.'' (Fauna, B. I., Rhynchota, Vol. II., p. 196.) 

(2) Acanthaspts megaspila^ Walk. 

♦' Habit.—' Hindostan ' (Whitehill, Brit. Mus.), Bor Ghit (Dixon). 

** The puncture made by this Reduviid causes acute pain with burn- 
ing sensation, the symptoms of the case very much resembling those^ 
produced by the bite of the venomous reptile Trimesurus anamallensis. 
The smarting sensation, if immediately attended to, subsides in one 
or two hours ; but the whole hand becomes painfully swollen if the 
punctures occur on a finger, the wound taking about ten days to heal. 
(R. M. Dixon.)'' (Fauna, B. I., Rhynchota, Vol. II., p. 265.) 

III.— SUB-KINGDOM MOLLUSCA. 

Coming now to a survey of the work done by Indian zoologists in this- 
Sub-Kingdom, I find several learned stray notes left, in his own hand- 
writing, by Mr. W. F. Sinclair in an inter-leaved copy of Mr. Wood- 
ward's Manual of the Mollusca (edited by Mr. Ralph Tate in 1880), 
which Mr. Sinclair presented to the Library of the Bombay Natural 
History Society just before he retired from the Civil Service. I am 
tempted to bring them together here, but I think it better to leave 
them to be dealt with by that Society. 

The vast field of the remaining six sub-kingdoms yet remains to be 
dealt with in Mr. Blandford's series ofthe *'Fauna of British India." As 
a help to workers in the remaining Indian invertebrata, the splendid 
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volumes of the Cambridge Series of Natural History afford tubstantia] 
information put together by aUe writers. 

Sir John Lubbock (now Lord Avebury) as President of the 4th Con- 
gress of Zoology, held at Cambridge in August 1898, in his inau|pirBl 
address observed thus:— "We are, in fact, on the threshold of the 
Temple of Science. Ours is therefore a delightful and inspiring 
science. What a blessing it would be for mankind if we could stop 
the enormous expenditure on engines for the destruction of life and 
property, and spend the tenth, the hundredth, or even the thousandth 
part on scientific progress ! Few people realize what science has done 
for man ; and fewer still, how much more it would still do, if permit- 
ted ! From a practical point of view, especially as regards our food- 
supplies and the prevention of disease, the future progress of zoology 
will, doubtless, reward us with discoveries of great and practical import- 
ance. More students would devote themselves to science if it were 
not so systematically neglected in our schools, if our boy^ and girls 
were not given the impression that the field of discovery is well nigh 
exhausted.'* Gentlemen, if these glorious words of Lord Avebury 
apply to Great Britain, how much more truly, may I ask, can they not 
be applied to India ? How can we fail to utter the same cry that has 
been heard from the lips of one who has been a mighty worker and a 
profound thinker in the entire field of Natural History, the pages of 
which he has adorned with his exquisite pen for many years as an 
earnest and devoted student of science ? 

I now find myself at the end of the task I have assigned unto 
myself for the purposes of this compressed paper. In concluding it, 
I am not without hope that the zeal, ability, and untiring energy 
which Mr. Blandford has hitherto shown in the prosecution of the 
series of '*The Fauna of British India," and India's modem 
imperial confines, already referred to by me, may yet secure to the 
students of Indian zoology elaborate and authentic works on the 
vast and hitherto unexplored subject of the remaining Indian inverte- 
brates. It is a consummation most devoutly to be wished for and 
most earnestly awaited. 

Gentlemen, in conclusion permit me to say that from the sky<-seeking 
peaks of the loftiest mountains of India to the muddy regions d the 
deepest depths of the Indian Ocean, there is but one language to 
learn, and but one language to teach, as the outcome of the ravishing 
knowledge they impart, and have been imparting from time to time, 
in bygone ages, time out of mind. The living organisms, and the 
Jead, but eloquent, remnants of life that once existed, from the crea- 
tion of this wondrous world, unfold unto us, in language unmistake- 
able, the mighty results of the secret workings of Nature. We 
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cannot ignore them, even if we would, though we may not be able 
to thoroughly understand them, or to interpret their true meaning, or 
Us ultimate influence on animated beings. 

From the loftiest Himalayan pines and deodlrs to the minutest 
lichen, moss, or protococcus of our fields and streams, our ponds and 
ditches, from the sturdiest and fiercest lion or the tiger, and the 
stoutest elephant of our jungles, from the cunningest crocodile or the 
bulkiest hippopotamus of our magnificent rivers to the tiniest micro- 
coccus or the most despicable flea, from the most ponderous whale 
to the smallest protean amoeba, go as high as you like, or descend 
as low as you like, in the scale of this vast creation — the entire 
animated life has but one lesson to learn — but one lesson to teach — 
but one grand universal Anthem of admonition to sing, namely 
that if organic beings have to live, to grow, to prosper, and to 
propagate their species or their individuals, they must realize their 
surroundings, and adapt themselves to their ever-changing, ever- 
varying environment, or alter themselves according to its stern 
requirements : and thus doing, they must prepare themselves for the 
infinite struggle which is perpetually going on, for bare existence, 
in the vast world around. This can only be achieved by obeying the 
I^ws of Nature, such as they are, without dispute and without respite. 

To Man, the prime, and the most sentient, the most intelligent, and 
the most intellectual of the entire animated world, it is further accord- 
ed, it is further vouchsafed, nay even enjoined^ to rise from Nature 
unto Nature's God— the All-powerful, the All-knowing, and the All- 
present, Maker and Preserver of this wonderful and charming Uni- 
verse — Ont without a Second! 

Addendum^ 

The following magic-lantern photographs were exhibited by Lieut. - 
Col. K. R. Kirtikar at the Conversazione of the Society : — 

1. The Doum Palm in the ruins of the Bassein Fort (Thana). 

2. A branching Coco-Palm growing in Bassein (Thana). 

3. Conferva hirdwoodiiy an Alga growing in the hot-water 

springs of Vajr^bAi (Thana District). 

4. A branching bunch of Plantain (six divisions of the spadix), 

growing in October 1904 in Girgaum, Bombay. 

5. An African Cycad in Sir Roger de Faria's garden in Mazagon, 

Bombay. A very rare plant, and the only one to be found 
in the Bombay Presidency. It is named Encephelartos 
altenstemii, 

6. The male cone of the same in natural tints as found in Octo- 

ber 1904. 



2. — Some Recent Advances in Protozoal Pathology 

in Relation to Man. 

By Lieut.-Col. W. B. Bannerman, m.d., b.sc. (Edin.), I.M.S. 

The period that has elapsed since the foundation of the Bombay 
Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society has truly been termed the 
** Wonderful Century." The development of science in all its branches 
has been extraordinary, and beyond anything the world has before 
witnessed. That branch of Natural Science called Micro-biology 
was undreamed of when this Society was founded ; it is now one of 
the most vitally important for those, who, like ourselves, dwell in the 
tropics. By research conducted by innumerable workers into the life- 
history of lowly organised animals and plants, the cause of many 
devastating diseases has been discovered, and means found for defending 
mankind against their ravages. 

Though bacteria had been recognised and described by Leeuwen* 
hoek, and spontaneous generation had been disproved by Francesco- 
Redi in the 17th century, it was not till the elaboration of staining^ 
methods and the use of perfected lenses rendered possible the work of 
Schwaun, Pasteur, Tyndall, Koch, Lister and other workers, during 
the middle and end of the 19th century, that we can say that the 
science of Micro-biology arose. It was so lately as 1863 that Davaine 
demonstrated the causal relation between the anthrax bacillus and 
that disease, thereby showing for the first time that an infectious 
disease was caused by a living germ or mater ies morbu Ten years 
later Obermeier proved that relapsing fever was due to a spirillum in 
the blood. 

The methods devised by Pasteur and Koch for isolating and growing 
bacteria in a pure state on artificial media soon enabled workers to 
isolate the germs of many diseases and to prove by their inoculation 
into animals their causal relations. 

In 1879, Hansen announced the discovery of specific bacteria in 
leprous nodules. 

In 1880 the bacillus of typhoid fever was observed by Eberth, and 
Pasteur published his work on Chicken Cholera. 

In 1882 Koch announced the discovery of the bacillus of tubercle. 

In 1884 ^^^^ same worker discovered the cholera germ in Calcutta,, 
and LofHer described the bacillus of diphtheria. 
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In the same year Nicolaier discovered the bacillus of tetanus, so 
common in the soil of the tropics. 

In 1894 the plague bacillus was isolated by Yersin, and Kitasato, 
working independently in Hongkong. 

From the list just given, which includes only a few of the more 
important bacteria, it will be realised that to describe them in anything 
like detail would far exceed the bounds of a short paper such as this. 
It is therefore proposed to pass by bacteria altogether as being more 
or less well known to the members of this Society and to give some 
account of the more recent branch of the Science of Microbiology 
which has to do with animal parasites belonging to the Protozoa. 
As it is necessary to keep this paper within a reasonable compass, 
three only of these parasites will be dealt with, vis,^ the parasites of 
Malaria, Trypanosomiasis, and Splenomegaly. 

I. The inhabitants of many malarious countries have held tradi- 
tionally that mosquitoes had something to do with the causation of 
malaria. This fact was noted by Lancisi, the Italian observer, who 
in 1718 propounded the theory that malarial fevers had some connec- 
tion with marshes and the miasm generated by them. 

King, in America, and others, long ago pointed out how the 
mosquito, as the carrier of malaria, would serve to explain many 
things which were puzzling in connection with the aetiology of this 
disease. He showed how this hypothesis would explain the connec- 
tion of malaria with swamps in hot regions, and the protection 
afforded by the interposition of broad sheets of water, or belts of trees, 
and the influence of altitude. He also noted that this would serve to 
explain the danger of night exposure in malarious places. The old 
type of Indian Army Officer who spent much of his leave shooting in 
the jungles, before hill-stations became fashionable, used to maintain 
that mosquito curtains were a preventive of chills and therefore of 
malaria, little dreaming that it was mosquitoes they kept off and not 
mysterious chills or marsh miasms. 

None of these observers, however, could suggest how the mos- 
quito might convey fever to man. 

** Laveran, Koch and Pfeiffer suggested that the mosquito might 
stand in the same relation to the malaria parasite as it stood to Filaiia 
nocturna ; but as to the particular phase of the parasite it subserved, and 
as to the exact way in which, the insect operated, they were silent."^ 

To follow with intelligence the subsequent development of this hypo- 
thesis, it will be necessary, first of all, to relate the history of the 
discovery of the actual malaria parasite. 

• Tropical Diseases. By Patrick Manson, C.M.G4 M.D., Revised Edition. Cassell & Co.t 
»90.-. 
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In 1849 Virchow stated that the essential pathok^cal product of 
malaria was black pigment, or melanin, found in all the internal 
organs of the body, and which he realised, was due to the breaidng 
down of the red corpuscles of the blood. In his tovestig^atioiis he 
must have seen this pigment in the malarial parasites but did not 
evidently realise what he had found. In 1880, Laveran, a French 
Army Surgeon, serving in Algiers, discovered certain amoeboid pan* 
sites living in the red corpuscles of men suffering from malaria. He 
noticed that in their growth these small organisms destroyed the red 
cells, and at the same time absorbed their colouring matter. Out of 
this colouring matter, black or brown granules, or rods, were formed, 
which could be seen in the parasites, and which subsequently were set 
free in the blood stream, by the disruption of the parasite itself, as it 
proceeded to the formation of spores. 

Laveran had thus discovered the cause of the melanism found by 
Virchow 30 years before, and had solved to a large extent the proUeoi 
of the nature of the causative agent of malaria. 

For some years the discovery was looked at askance, especially by 
the Italian observers, who were not convinced that the bodies seen by 
Laveran were living, until their discoverer went to Rome and demon- 
strated the amoeboid motion of the parasite in fresh blood. 

Subsequently the flagellar form of the parasite gave rise to contro- 
versy between the Italian and French observers, the former maintutt- 
ing that this was a degeneration form, while the latter maintained 
that it was an attempt at further development. 

Many workers both before and since have taken up the subject and 
similar bodies were studied and described in the blood of reptiles, 
birds, monkeys, bats, cattle and dogs by Ray Lankester, Danilewsky, 
Kruse, Labbc, Simon, Koch, Dionisi, Smith and Kilbome, Robert- 
son, etc. 

In human beings the parasites were closely studied by Golgi of 
Pavia, who was the first to describe clearly spore fonnation io the 
parasite in tertian and quartan agues, and to differentiate three 
species of parasites. His work was confirmed by Marchiaftiva and 
Celli in Italy, Vandyke Carter in Bombay, Osier, Thayer and Blac- 
Callum in America, Manson in England and Koch in Gemuiny. 

MacCallum made the important discovery tliat the flagellum wms in 
reality a spermatozoon whose function was to penetrate and fertilise 
the female form of parasite. 

In 1894, and more at length in the " Goulstonian Lectures'* in 
1896,* Manson propounded the theory that the malaria parasite nust 

* Britibh Medical Journal, 8th December 1S94, *nd 14th, tiaty sBkh Maidi illBb . 
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have two phases in its life, one in the body of a man, and the other in 
the body of some other living animal and connected in some way with 
the flagellated body which only appears in blood after it has left the 
body. 

As no mode of exit from the human body by the ordinary channels 
seemed probable, he arrived at the conclusion that some blood-sucking 
insect was the definitive host where sexual reproduction would take 
place. Tliis insect he ** believed to be the mosquito, an insect whose 
habits seemed adapted for such a purpose, and whose distribution con- 
formed to the well ascertained habits of malaria."® From observations 
made in China on the development of Filaria nocturna where he had 
found that one special species of mosquitoes only was involved, Manson 
also suggested that all mosquitoes would not carry malaria, but only 
certain kinds of them. Ross, of the Indian Medical Service, who hap- 
pened to be at home on furlough when Manson made his original 
pronouncement, and stimulated by a personal interview with him, 
returned to India full of this new idea, and devoted himself with con- 
spicuous energy and perseverance to discovering evidence of its truth 
or otherwise. In 1895 ^^ demonstrated the fact that when a mosquito- 
is fed on human blood containing crescent bodies, a large proportion 
of these latter become, in its stomiHch, globular in shape and throw 
out flagella which become detached and swim about in the fluid, la 
1897 at Secunderabad his mosquito catcher brought him a new species- 
of mosquito with spotted wings in whose stomach wall he found grow- 
ing and developing a body he had never seen before, and inside which 
he saw malarial pigment. He at once realised that he had found the 
first stage in the further development of the sexual cycle of the malarial 
parasite. To his chagrin he could not get any more of these spotted 
wing mosquitoes and owing to the exigencies of the service was moved 
to a non-malarious station. However the Government was so impress- 
ed by his researches that he was, in 1898, put on special duty and 
given a Laboratory in Calcutta wherein to work. There was no 
malaria in Calcutta at that time, but nothing daunted, Ross set to- 
work on the malaria of birds. By working with sparrows affected 
with proteosoma, a parasite similar to that causing malaria in man, 
he proved that when ingested by a particular species of culex, the pro- 
teosoma penetrates the wall of the stomach of the insect and grows and 
sporulates there. The spores being set free in the body cavity of the 
mosquito by the rupture of the parent cell, find their way into the salivary 
or poison gland in the thorax of the insect, from which they are injected 
into a fresh bird along with the venom when next a bite is given. 

By painstaking experiment he proved that fresh uninfected birds 
could be infected by the bites of mosquitoes which some days previously 

* Tropical Diseases, 190J, p. 18^ 
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had been fed on proteosoma-infectcd blood. For the case of sparrows, 
then Manson's theory held good in every respect. A gap in Rosi* 
work was filled by MacCallum who showed that the flagellum after 
becoming free in the stomach of the mosquito, enters a female puante 
and impregnates it Tlie cell then becomes a pointed vermicule endow- 
ed with locomotion which enables it to reach and penetrate the stomsch 
wall of the mosquito, there to undergo the next stage of development 

Ross* discoveries were quickly confirmed by Daniels, who was sent 
to Calcutta by the Royal Society of London for that purpose. Gfasri, 
in Italy, following in Ross* wake, proved that the malaria paruhe of 
man when taken in by Anopheles maculipennis passes through pre- 
cisely the same stages, and in conjunction with Bignami perfbnned 
the experiment of infecting a healthy man with malaria by exposing him 
to the bites of mosquitoes carrying spores in their salivary glands. 
Finally Manson obtained live mosquitoes from Rome which had been 
fed on a case of Benign Tertian ague, and succeeded, by means of 
their bites, in infecting two young men in London who had nefcr 
been out of England. 

By the painstaking labour of these and many other workers, Man- 
son's brilliant hypothesis was proved, and the mosquito-malaria theory 
passed from the region of imagination to that of fact 

Having set forth briefly the history of the discovery of the cause of 
malaria and its mode of propagation, it is necessary to turn ia a con- 
sideration of the life history of the parasite itself. 

The malarial parasites belong to the Protozoa, the lowest division of 

<the Animal Kingdom, and to the class Sporozoa, which, as the name 

indicates, are propagated by means of spores. They are unioallnlar 

animal parasites living at some period of their lives in the cefls or 

tissues of tlieir hosts. 

The life history of the sporozoon may be diWded into four stages, 
and before proceeding to the particular description of the malaris 

parasites, it may be well to recount these briefly : — 

1ST Stage. — The Sporozoite. — The parasite at this stage is afiree, 
often slightly motile organism. It is usually pointed at one end to 
facilitate its entrance into one of the cells of the host 

2ND Stage. — The Schizonts. — Having entered into the proper odi of 
its host it begins to grow at the expense of that cell, pushinfl^ aaida the 
nucleus and in many cases extruding it. The parasite growa at the 
expense of the cell it has entered, absorbing its substance as nutrimsnt 
and ultimately reducing it to a mere enclosing shell. During this 
time the schizont has divided into a number of smaller indiiMBalt 
•called merozoites, which, on the bursting of the enclosing ahellp 
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free and rapidly enter new cells of the host to repeat the process of 
multiplication described above. Should they not succeed in entering 
fresh cells, they speedily become engulfed by leucocytes or otherwise 
perish. 

This circle of evolution by splitting or schizogony may continue for 
many generations, and provides for the continuance of the organism in 
the original host, but it is evident that if no other means of propaga- 
tion existed, the life of the parasite would come to an end with the 
death of its host. 

In a study of the Infusoria, Maupas found that it appeared as if each 
organism started with an amount of potential energy sufficient to 
carry it on by means of asexual multiplication for many generations, 
but that this energy became gradually dissipated and could only be 
renewed by a process of sexual conjugation between two cells. After 
this conjugation, the progeny was able once more to carry on the pro- 
cess of simple division for many more generations, after which the 
renewing process had again to be applied. 

The expenditure of the original energy will, of course, be hastened by 
any adverse circumstance, such as scarcity of food, or the increasing 
resistance of the host to the invasion of its system, resulting in the 
formation of anti-bodies or poisons inimical to the growth of the 
parasite. 

In a similar way the organisms we are considering proceed to the 
formation of sexual forms when their original stock of potential 
energy is running low. Tlie schizont instead of proceeding to 
the formation of simple merozoites, becomes a gametocyte within 
which the gamete or sexual form is developed and thus is reached the 

3RD Stage.— The Gametes. 

The first stages in the formation of the sexual forms cannot be 
distinguished from the young parasites which will break up into 
merozoites. But when the gametocyte is large enough to escape 
from the cell of its host two forms can be distinguished, viz. — a male 
cell with a large nucleus and hyaline matrix and a female form with 
a nucleus which does not enlarge and with granular cell contents. 
As the male cell is usually the smaller, it has been called the micro- 
gametocyte while the female one is called macro-gametocyte. As 
development proceeds the nucleus of the microgametocyte breaks up 
into several parts, each of which has a small portion of cytoplasm round 
it, and forms the actual sperm cell or male element or microgamete. 
These being actively motile break away from the microgametoc)rte 
and approaching a macrogamete or female form, enter it. This conju- 

25 
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gation, or zygosis results in the formation of a zygote which brings us 
to the 

4TH Stage. — ^The development of the Zygote into the Sporozoite. 

In many cases the Zygote which is the form fitted for life in a new 
host, surrounds itself with a cysf, when it is called an oocyst. 

Within it the nucleus divides, each division being surrounded by 
a small amount of cell protoplasm and sometimes by a cyst wall. 
These divisions or sporoblasts then begin to divide up into a number 
of thread-like objects cilled sporozoites which eventually become free 
and begin the cycle once more in a new host. 

The following scheme shows diagram matically the life cycle of a 
Sporozoon : — 

Sporozoite 



Schizont 

I . , 

Merozoites i 

I 
Schizont 

I 
Merozoite 



• = i 
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Such is briefly the life history of a typical sporozoon, and it is now 
necessary to see how far and in what respects it serves to illustrate 
that of the Malaria parasites as they affect man. 
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The malaria parasites belong to the order Hsemosportdiida of the 
sub-class Teleosporidia of the Sporozoa, 

The Hcemosporidiida may be divided into three families, vie. — 
Family I Haemogregarinidae 
,, IF Piroplasmidae 

,, III Haemamoebidae. 

The last alone concerns us here, as to this family belong the three 
forms of the malaria parasite. 

The majority, if not all the members of this family, produce pigment 
(the melanin of Virchow) within their protoplasm during the schizo- 
genous cycle. 

The sporogenous cycle is passed in the bodies of the culicidae or 

mosquitoes. 

The species that affect man are the following :— 

Hirmamoeba vivax ; the parasite of Benign Tertian Fever. 
Hcpmamoeha malariat ; ,, ,, Quartan Fever. 

Hiumamoeha praecox ; ,, ,, Malignant Tertian Fever. 

They may be distinguished from one another on histological, mor- 
phological and clinical grounds, but for the purposes of the present 
paper a sketch of the life history of H, Vivax must suffice. 

Tiie sporozoite is found in the coelum (1.^., body-cavity) or salivary 
gland of an infected anopheles mosquito. It is an elongated spindle- 
shaped body about 14 ^ long by 1 /* broad with a nucleus of closely 
packed chromatin granules. They are found free in the salivary secre- 
tion of the mosquito, and are injected into man along with it when he 
is bitten. They must at once find their way into a red corpuscle, other- 
wise they are engulfed and destroyed by the leucocytes* 

No one has as yet seen motion in them, but it is certain they must 
be motile otherwise they could not penetrate the red cells. After 8 or 
10 days the sporozoites may be found in the blood as youngrmalarial 
parasites or schizonts, appearing as small clear rings about one-third of 
the diameter of a red blood corpuscle and endowed with amoeboid 
motion. In specimens treated by Romanowsky's method of differen- 
tial staining the parasite is seen to consist of three portions, viz,^ a 
blue ring with at one side a bright ruby-coloured spot and a much 
paler or unstained spot near it. The blue ring is the protoplasm, the 
pale or unstained portion is the nucleus while the red chromatic spot 
is the nucleolus. As the parasite increases it absorbs the haemoglobin 
of the red cell and converts it into pigment granules, which, 24 hours 
after the commencement of the fever, may be seen in active movement. 
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The amoeboid movements are now very active and the chromatin 
in the nucleus shows signs of division. At the end of 48 houfs^ the 
parasite has grown so as to occupy nearly the whole of the red cor- 
puscle, pigment granules are abundantly present, amoeboid movements 
are less marked and the nucleus is not so well de6ned. The chro- 
matin becomes much divided and passes into the protoplasm of the 
parasite, which arranges itself round these nodules so as to form 
spores or merozoites to the number of 15 or 20. In the centre is 
collected the cytoplasm not used up in spore formation and in it all 
the pigment is seen. This forms the residual body, sphere de reliquat 
or restkorper. 

The red corpuscle which has been reduced to a mere shell, now 
bursts and liberates the merozoites, which at once seek refuge from 
the leucoc3rtes, by entering fresh red cells wherein to repeat this the 
schizogenous cycle. 

After a certain number of such generations have been evolved, the 
parasite proceeds to the formation of the Sporogenous cycle. 

Instead of the normal schizont, one may see one containing a 
relatively large amount of chromatin often arranged in filaments 
rather than granules though the actual body is smaller than before. 
The nucleus does not enlarge and pigment is scattered through the 
protoplasm, which appears hyaline. This is the male form of parasite 
or microgametocyte. 

The macrogametocyte or female form is much larger than the mi- 
crogametocyte, exceeding the normal schizont in size and formed of 
granular protoplasm. The protoplasm of the parasite stains deeply 
with basic dyes, the nucleus is distinct, the chromatin is relatively 
small in quantity and the pigment is collected round the nucleus. The 
parasite now escapes from the shrivelled red cell, the remains of which 
may be seen as two rounded knobs, which have been taken by some to 
he polar bodies. 

If now the blood containing these gametocytes be taken into the 
stomach of an anopheles mosquito, further development takes place, 
if not, they perish in some hitherto unexplained manner. 

The further development consists in the formation of fiagella, the 
niicrogametes or sperm cells, by the male parasite and the impregna- 
tion of the female form by one of these. 

Before the flagella are thrown out, the pigment may be seen in 
violent agitation and tending towards the centre of the parasite, while 
the chromatin proceeds towards the periphery. Suddenly three or four 
filamentous structures, of a length equal to 3 or 4 times the breadth of 
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a red corpuscle, are seen projected from the sphere and lashing wildly 
about. Each contains one or more specks of chromatin. After a little 
they break off from the sphere and swim off with an eel-like motion in 
search of a macrogamete. 

The macrogamete is entered by one microgamete, but not more ; 
conjugation or zygosis being thus accomplished. 

The actual penetration of the macrogamete by the male element in 
tlie case of the human malaria parasite was first seen by MacCallum 
in America, but it has been seen many times since in halteridium, the 
malaria parasite of birds. For a short time after zygosis the parasite 
remains quiescent. Shortly however it becomes elongated and lance- 
shaped and is sometimes called the vermicule or more properly the 
zygote. 

It has not been seen to be endowed with motion but somehow, by 
the kneading motion of the stomach perhaps, it soon arrives at the 
stomach wall which it penetrates by passing between the epithelial 
cells into the muscular layer. 

This must take place within: 36 hours of ingestion, for by that 
time, the contents of the mosquito's stomach are passed out. In 
30 to 40 hours the zygote appears pushing up the outer epithelial 
covering: of the stomach and then becomes encysted, forming an 
oocyst. The nucleus proceeds to divide as the oocyst enlarges, and 
the protoplasm gathers round the separate divisions, forming 12 sporo- 
blasts. As the oocyst increases m size, these nuclei'divide into a large 
number of daughter nuclei which gather at the periphery of each 
sporoblast and form the sporozoites ; about 8 days after the mosquito 
has fed on infected blood, the oocyst bursts and sets free in the coelum 
or body-cavity of the mosquito a swarm of sporozoites. These filiform 
sporozoites make their way or are carried by the circulation to the 
salivary glands of the mosquito, and as described above are injected 
along with the salivary secretion into the body of an animal or man. 
Should the man prove susceptible, these sexually-formed sporozoites 
develop into benign tertian parasites, thus completing the sporo- 
genous cycle. 

The two other species of malaria parasites, vis, : — the Quartan and 
Malignant Tertian, resemble in the main features of their life-history 
the course described above, and it would take too much time to 
detail the differences on which the specific distinction rests. 

Enough has been said to explain the main points, and to make 
clear 1 trust, the wonderful advance in knowledge made within the 
last dozen years, and it is interesting to us in India to realize that the 
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man who furnished the key to enlock this storehouse of knowledge 
was Ronald Ross, a member of the Indian Medical Service. 

Note.— Tot much of the above I am indebted to " The MdcAogy of Malaria." By Captain 
Wniiam Glen Liston, M.B. (Glatv.). Indian Medical Service, beinc a thesis subonttod far 
the defirree of M.D. of Glasgow University in 190s ; aad who was awarded the BeUahoustoo • 
Gold Medal for excellence. 

2. — Trypanosomiasis. 

Disease in the lower animals caused by the presence of trypanoso- 
mes in the blood, has for 20 years been familiar to us in India, but it 
is only so lately as 1901 that it became known that man might be 
similarly affected. 

It has still more recently (1903) been ascertained that sleeping sick- 
ness is due to this parasite, and as this fell disease has marched across 
the African continent from its original endemic home on the West 
Coast, and is now raging in Uganda, it behoves us in India to know 
something about it, in case it should be brought to our own doors by 
labourers returning from the Uganda railway works. The Govern- 
ment of India have been alive to this contingency, and for the last 
eighteen months an officer of the Indian Medical Service has been 
studying the disease at Entebbe. 

Trypanosomes belong to the Flagellata, a sub-class of the Mastigo- 
phora, which is a division of the Protosoa. In form, they are elongated, 
pointed at both ends, one of which is furnished u*ith a flagellum, and 
they have a long fin-like undulating membrane along one side. 

They measure from twice to three times the length of a red corpuscle, 
and are very vigorous in their movements, lashing about and tossing 
the red cells on one side with the greatest ease. They advance \nxh a 
twisting motion, and with the flagellum foremost. 

When stained by the Romanowsky method they are seen to possess 
a large nucleus with much chromatin, generally situated in the an- 
terior half of the body, a bright red centrosome near the posterior end, 
conneaed by a red thread-like line with the free edge of the undulating 
membrane along the fringe of which it runs to be prolonged into the 
flagellum at the front end of the parasite. Tlic body of the parasite 
stains blue, and may be homogeneous or granular. 

Trypanosomes do not form pigment like the malaria parasites, and 
therefore probably derive their nutriment from the plasma in which they 
swim, and not from the hoemoglobin of the red cells. They increase by 
longitudinal fission, but at present not much is known about their life 
history. 

The diseases caused by trypanosomes in man and animab are charac- 
terised by irregular fever, often with remissions, a chronic course and 
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production of anaemia, great weakness, localised oedema with patcheis 
of erythema, and enlargement of the lymphatic glands and spleen. 

The Tsetse- Fly Disease— or Nagana as it is called by the Natives 
in Africa, — has been well known since the days of David Livingstone. 
It is widely spread over the African continent, reaching as far up as 
Soiraliland on the East Coast, and to Senegambia on the West, the 
Congo basin, Lake Chad and even as far as Southern Algeria. 

Tlie causative agent was discovered by Bruce in 1895 ^^ Natal and is 
now known as Trypansama brucei^ though whether it will retain this 
name depends on its identity or otherwise with T. evansi^ the previously 
discovered causative agent of Surra. They appear to be identical mor- 
phologically, and are pathogenic for the same animals. Koch* work- 
ing in Africa and Berlin, and Musgravet working in the Philippines, 
have come to the conclusion that they are the same, while Laveran and 
Mesnil believe them to be different. 

The parasites are known by the bluntness of the hinder end and by 
the situation of the centrosome which is quite close to the end. 

The tsetse-fly disease attacks all domestic animals, though donkeys, 
sheep and goats show a considerable resistance. 

The infection, — as Bruce pointed out— is conveyed from animal to 
animal by a species of stinging fly called Glossina Morsitans. The 
mechanism seems to be mere transference, for it was found that if 
flies were kept for more than 48 hours after a feed of infective blood, 
their bites proved harmless. 

Bruce therefore thinks that it is improbable that any metamor- 
phosis, similar to that undergone by the malaria parasite in the 
mosquito, takes place in the body of the tsetse-fly. 

Trypanosomes taken from the stomach of the tsetse-fly at regular 
intervals after feeding also show no signs of any such change. Koch, 
however, suggests that some multiplication at least may occur, for the 
usual source of infection being the wild game of Africa in whose 
blood Bruce found only very few trypanosomes, it is probable that the 
fly can only suck in one or two at a meal, which would make the 
chance of infection very small for any fresh animal bitten by the fly, 
unless some such provision existed. 

Surra has been well-known as a scourge of cavalry regiments and 
transport corps for many years in India, and no cure for it is known. 

• Remarks on Trypanosome Diseases ; By Professor R, Koch, M.D., Berlin ; British Medi- 
cal Journal, 26th November 1904* 

t Report on Trypanosoma and Trypanosomiasis with special reference to Surra in the Philip- 
pine Islands. By W. E. Musgravc, M.D., and Moses T. Cleggr. Report of the Superintendent 
«f Government Laboratories in the Philippine Islands for the year ending: September 1, 190J. 
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It is found specially in the North of India, but lately in Bombay City 
many horses have died from this disease. 

It is also found in Persia, Burma, the Phillipine Islands and Mauri- 
tius. In the latter country it has only recently been imported from 
India and has caused great havoc among cattle there. It attacks 
horses, camels and elephants in India, but is not so severe in cattle. 

The trypanosome was discovered by Veterinary Surgeon Evans in 
1881, and has been known since then as T, evansi, 

Rogers^ who was in charge of the Veterinary laboratory at 
Muktesar in 1899 proved by experiment that the disease could be 
transmitted by the bites of flies of the family Tabanus from the horse 
to the dog and from dog to dog. 

It is no doubt in this way that the disease is mainly spread from 
horse to horse in cavalry regiments, though in the case of Tonga lines 
other factors arc present, such as exchange of bits from one pony to 
another where sores in the mouth exist, and the spread by common 
domestic flies from one open wound to another. This latter mode 
of transmission has been proved by Musgrave and Cleggt in the 
Philippines in the case of dogs and monkeys. 

The same experimenters report that Surra may be conveyed from 
dog to dog, from rat to rat, and from rat to dog by means of fleas. 

Otiier trypanosome diseases are Mai de Caderas in South America,— 
a disease mainly of horses, which is probably identical with Tsetse- 
fly disease, and which, like it, is spread by biting flies, in this case 
belonging to the genus Stomoxys. 

In Africa cattle are afllicted by a disease caused by the T, theUetit 
easily distinguished by its large size and by being pathogenic for 
cattle only. 

Rats in this country arc largely infected by a trypanosome disease 
which seems to do them little harm, and the parasite, T. lewisi^ appears^ 
to differ morphologically and in pathogenicity from the Surra and 
Nagana parasites. 

The last trypanosome disease which it is proposed to deal with here 
is Sleeping Sickness. 

The first to record the presence of trypanosomes in human blood 
was Nepveu,^ who described it amongst other flagellated blood para- 
sites found by him when working at Malaria in Algiers. He says : § 

• Proceeding's Royal Society, Vol. Ixviii. 

t Report of the Superintendent of Government Laboratories in Philippines, l9oi. 

X Memoirs de la Soci^te de Biolog^ie, 189 1 and 1898. 

h Quoted in Report of Government Laboratories* Philippine Islands, 190I. 
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** Trypanosoma must be classed among the parasites of human 
blood ;" but he failed apparently to connect it with any special train of 
symptoms or pathological state in the patients in whose blood he 
found it In igoi^ Dr. Forde had a European under his treatment in 
Gambia, in whose blood he found a parasite which greatly puzzled 
him. He showed this to Dr. J. Everett Dutton, of the Liverpool 
School of Tropical Medicine, who happened to be there at the time. 
Dutton at once recognised the parasite as a Trypanosoma, ^ind subse- 
quently described it fully in the British Medical Journal* and Reports 
of the Thompson Yates Laboratory,t Liverpool, in 1902. There he 
says : *Mn contrasting the parasite with similar parasites in animals, 
it approaches most nearly in its morphology Tr, brucei. It is the 
smallest of all described mammalian Trypanosomes ; its average length 
is 22 microns, including the flagellum ; its breadth is g^reater in propor- 
tion to its length than in other parasites. The posterior part as 
measured from the micronucleus to the extreme tip is short and char- 
acteristic for this parasite." 

From a consideration of the fact that man does not suffer from 
trypanosomiasis in districts where Nagana sweeps off all domestic 
animals and where he is not exempt from the bites of the Tsetse-fly, 
and that this trypanosoma causes definite symptoms in the human 
being, Dutton considers that it is a new species which he names 
Trypanosoma g'ambiense. 

Tlie symptoms observed are, long continued, irregular fever, with 
intervals of apparent health, anaemia, loss of strength, emaciation, 
local oedematous swellings, and erythema more or less fleeting. 

Following on the publication of this discovery, other cases of human 
trypanosomiasis have been reported, but they remained more or 
less pathological curiosities until it was discovered in 1903 that 
trypanosomes were present in cases of the dreaded Sleeping Sickness. 
The Royal Society of London had sent a Commission to study 
the Sleeping Sickness in Uganda, where it had been introduced by 
the Emin Pasha Expedition from the Congo in 1896. It was one of 
the members of this Commission — Castellani, now Government Bacte- 
riologist in Colombo — who first saw the trypanosomes in the centrifu- 
galised cerebrospinal fluid. He, however, thought this was an 
accidental occurrence not connected with Sleeping Sickness, as he at 
first believed that disease to be due to a diplo-coccus, J similar to that 
found by the Portuguese Government Commission in cases of Sleeping 
Sickness in Loanda and deemed causative by them. 

• British Medical Journal. 20th September X902, p. 881. 

t Vol. IV, Part it, 19CJ, p. 455. 

I British Medical Journal, aoth August 1904, p. J67. 
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A second Commission was sent to Uganda by the Ro3ral Sodety 
under Colonel Bruce, R.A.M.C., '^ and he soon found that trypano- 
somes and not the diplococcus were the cause of the disease and that 
they were conveyed from one man to another by the Glossina pdlpalis^ a 
stinging fly belonging to the same genus as the Tsetse-fly. 

According to the latest reports, Colonel Bruce t believes that : — 

1. The trypanosoma found in cases from the West Coast of 

Africa and in cases of Sleeping Sickness in Uganda are 
identical. 

2. The trypanosoma fever described by Forde, Dutton and 

others is the Brst stage of Sleeping Sickness. 

3. Neither the European nor the Native African are immune to 

the disease. 

4. The prognosis is bad, for, as far as Bruce knows, no recoveries 

have taken place. 

{^X,B, — Manson J reports a case which had tr>'panosomes 
three yeiu's ago as now recovered, and Dutton, Todd and 
Christy S confirm this.) 

The incubation period may last for years. 

5. No evidence has been brought forward to show that any of the 

lower animals take any important part in the spread of 
human trypanosomiasis. 

t). The parasite is conveyed from one man to another by means 
of a biting fly, the Ghssina paJpalis^ and the distribution 
of the disease corresponds with that of this fly. Where no 
flies of this species existed, there no Sleeping Sickness was 
found. 

7. Several species of glossina are able to convey the infection 
from the sick to the healthy, and Glossina paJpalis is able 
also to a>nvey the trypanosome of Nagana from one 
animal to another. 

>». There is no proof that other genera of biting flies, such as 
Stomoxys and Tabanus, carry infection under natural 
conditions. 

I). There is no proof that any metamorphosis of the trypano- 
some, similar to that which takes place in the case of the 

• Bntish M«Uical Journal. «7th December l^oti pw 1964. 
t Hhti»h Medical Journal. si»t No\>eniber igo.^ pk iM^ 
: British Mtfilical JoumaU aoth Aufpust 19041 p» ^To* 
$ Britinh Medical JoumaU tcth Au^st Igoi, p. ^t 
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malarial parasite in the body of the mosquito, occurs in 
the Glossina palpalis^ the transference appearing to be 
purely mechanical. 

10. All stages in the development of the human trypanosome 
appear to take place in the body of the infected man. 

I have gone thus particularly into the case of human trypano- 
somiasis, because it appears more than probable that cases of Sleeping 
Sickness may at no distant date be imported into India from Uganda, 
and it behoves us to be prepared to meet it. Rogers^ has lately 
drawn attention to the possibility that species of the Tabanidae found 
in India may be capable of acting as the transmitting agency in the 
case of Trypanosoma gamhiense as he has found it to be in Surra. 

Should this unhappily prove to be the case, what can be done to 
protect the country from its ravages ? We cannot slaughter the 
diseased men to get rid of the source of infection, as was lately done 
with much success in the case of infected animals in Java, when Surra 
first appeared there. We could not isolate in hospitals all persons 
with trypanosomes in their blood, for it is just the persons with no 
symptoms to call attention to their condition that would serve to feed 
the stinging flies with the infection. 

What can be done, however, is to watch carefully all coolies return- 
ing from Uganda, to search for enlarged glands and to examine their 
blood to make sure that no trypanosomes exist in them and to keep 
such persons under observation in camps at the ports of arrival till 
such observations are completed. 

Should trypanosomes be present in the blood or lymph glands — for 
Greigt has shown recently that in the swollen glands they become 
evident before they are found in the blood— then we must try some 
of the new drugs said to be effective in destroying them. Ehrlich 
has discovered a drug which he called Trypanroth which is said to be 
effective in killing trypanosomes in the blood, and Laveran and the 
Liverpool School of Tropical Medicine have reported that a combina- 
tion of this drug and arsenic is still more effective. 

Let us trust that this remedy may prove as effective as it promises. 

.Another step that should be taken at once is a study of the life 
history of the Tabanidae in India, to see whether some way may not 
be found of controlling them in their native haunts, or of exterminat- 
ing them altogether. That this is not hopeless can be gathered from 
the undoubted fact that Tsetse-flies disappear from their haunts in 
Africa whenever the wild game on which they feed are exterminated. 

* British Medical Journal, a6th November Z904, p. 1454. 
t Lancet, 25th February 1903, p. 5J4. 
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None of the entomologists in India, to whom I have applied, have 
been able to say whether flies of the genus Stomox3rs or Glassina are 
found in India. This should also be looked into.^ 

3. The Parasite of Splenomegaly. 

Tlie last of the parasites which it is proposed to consider in this 
paper, was discovered less than two years ago, but bids fair to rank 
with the malarial parasite in importance to practitioners in India. 

Its discovery is interesting as showing how one advance in science 
leads to another. The discovery of tr>*panosomes in the blood of men 
in Gambia by Forde and Dutton led Major W. B. Leishman, R.A.M.C., 
to consider whether it might not be possible that disease caused by 
these parasites existed also in India. 

Major Leishman was then ser\*ing at Netley, and he noticed among 
the invalids arriving from India in 1900 a series of cases from Dum** 
Dum, of extreme cachexia, with ** an irregularly intermittent tj-pe of 
fever, grave anaemia, progressive muscular atrophy, and great 
enlargement of the spleen, "t No malaria parasites were ever found 
in these cases, nor could any cultures be obtained from the spleen after 
death. In spleen smears, however, stained by Romanowsky methods, 
he found a large number of small round or oval bodies 2 to 3/^ 
in diameter, containing a circular mass of chromatin, ** applied to 
which, though apparently not in direct connection with it, was a much 
smaller chromatin mass, usually in the form of a short rod set per- 
pendicularly or at a tangent to the circumference of the larger mass.** 
Major Leishman was at first quite at a loss to account for the meaning 
of this appearance, but eventually from reading Dutton 's paper and 
after working with the trypanosome of Nagana, came to the conclu- 
sion that it was due to post mortem alteration of some species of tr}'- 
panosomc, the bodies of which had shrunk so as to draw the nucleus 
and centrosome together so producing the above effect, while the 
flagellum and membrane had disappeared. 

He, therefore, put forward as a suggestion that this ** Dum-Dum 
fever *' iis he called it might be due to trypanosomes. 

This paper, published in the British Medical Journal of 3ath May 
1903, had no sooner reached India than it attracted the attention of 
Captain (now Major) C. Donovan, | I. M.S., Madras, who had been 
equally puzzled by the presence of similar bodies found in spleen 

* Since this was in type, the Entomolog^ist to the Government of India reporte in a primte 
letter to the writer, that he has found a species of Stomoxys In Aysam. Probably it i» 
present in other parts an well- 

t On the Possibility of the Occurrence of Trypano«ofniaHis in India. By Magor Wt B« 
Leishman. R.A.M.C-, Britinh Medical Journal. May Joth, 190;. 

t British Medical Journal. Ilth July X9CI. p. 79. 
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smears from native patients who were said to have died of chronic 
malaria. On the 17th of June 1903 he proceeded to puncture the 
spleen of a patient suffering from irregular fever, in whose blood no 
malarial parasites could be discovered, '* and found identical bodies 
in the blood from the spleen, thus removing any doubt there was as 
to the products being due to post mortem changes." 

He adds, '* there was nothing resembling trypanosomata in the 
peripheral blood of the boy in question." 

Specimens from all these cases were then sent by Major Donovan 
to Major R. Ross, Professor of Tropical Medicine, University of 
Liverpool, and to Laveran and Mesnil of the Pasteur Institute, Paris. 

Major Ross published a preliminary report on these specimens in 
November 1903,* in which he says that the bodies agree exactly with 
Leishman's description of the appearances observed in the Dum-Dum 
case, but argues that they cannot be degenerated or involuted 
trypanosomes because there are no remains of flagella present and the 
nucleus and centrosome seem much more regularly grouped together 
than would be the case were they really those of trypanosomes. 

Also the specimens made from the spleen of a living patient should 
show unaltered trypanosomes as post mortem changes are in this 
case excluded. 

He suggested that we have to do with a new parasite which may 
prove to be the causative agent of the splenic cachexia and kala azar 
in India. 

On November 28th, Rosst published ** Further Notes on Leishman*s 
Bodies," in which he describes them as existing ** under two distinct 
conditions, namely, {a) free, and {h) embedded, to the number of one 
up to twelve, in a matrix. " This matrix stains very faintly, much 
more faintly than red or white corpuscles, and there is no suggestion 
of the haemoglobin of the red corpuscles or of the nucleus of the 
white cells to be seen in it. He cannot find any evidence of the pre- 
sence of the parasites in the red cells. He therefore pronounces 
against the new parasite being a piroplasma living in the red cells, 
and suggests that the matrix is a relic of the parent form, the bodies 
themselves being spores. He believes them to belong to the sporozoa, 
and proposes to create a new genus Leishmanial for them, and to 
call this species Leishmania donovani. 

Laveran J reported on the specimens sent him by Donovan, to the 
effect that they belonged to the piroplasmodae, and proposed the name 

* British Medical Journal, 14th November I903. p. 1261. 

t British Medical Journal, 28th November) p. I401. 

X Bull. Acad. Medecine, Stance du 3 November 1903, p. 238. 
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Firoplasma doHavam, In a subsequent paper, read on 7th Oeoember 
1903,*^ he describes them as *' small piriform bodies, oval or spheriad, 
free or included in the red cells. The piriform bodies which Ros» 
does not describe arc in the majority in certain of our preparations ; 
their form recalls entirely the bodies most typical of iHropiatmta higt' 
minun of TexsLS fever.*' He rejects Ross* theor>' that the frayStiP* 
do not exist in the red cells, and argues against his idea that they 
arc contained in a matrix, declaring that this latter is an altered red 
cell. He likewise does not agree with Leishman's views that they 
are trypanosomes. 

Manson and Low,t of the London School of Tropical Medicine, next 
found tlie bodies in the case of a tea-planter from the Darjeeling 
Terai. From a study of preparations made by spleen-puncture they 
describe the same appearances as the previous observers had noted, 
but regard the matrix of Ross as piirt of the parasite and secreted by 
it, and refer to it as a *'zooglea mass.*' They also give reasons for 
disbelieving I^veran's contention that the bodies are parasites of die 
red corpuscles. 

Realising the importance of the matter, the Government of India 
placed Lieut. Christophers, I. M.S., on special duty, and deputed him 
to Madras to investigate the nature of the parasites discovered there 
by Captain Donovan. 

He has published two exhaustive and valuable reports} on the 
disease and its parasite, which may be summarised as follows : — 

The parasites are found in cases formerly designated "Chronic 
Malarial Cachexia " which abound in Black Town, Madras. 

The principal signs and symptoms of the disease are : (i) great 
enlargement of the spleen ; (2) emaciation ; (3) irregular fever ; (4) 
abdominal symptoms, such as diarrhoea and dysentery with blood and 
mucus in the motions ; (5) a tendency to fwrna and local gangrenes ; 
(6) the frequent presence of a papular eruption, vrith subsequent 
ulceration of the skin ; and (7) haemorrhages in various situadons 
and petechia' of serous membranes. 

These cases invariably end in death. 

The bodies themselves are clearly outlined, having a distinct cutidc. 
They occur free on the slide or embedded in a protoplasmic substance 
singly or in groups of as many as 6 or 7 or more. They are round, 
oval, or pear-shaped, and measure from 2 to 35 micro-millinietres in 

* Compte* rcnduA des s^nces dc L'Acad^mte des SdcnceSt U CXXXVIL, p. gfy. 

t British Mi.>dical Journal, a^rd January 1904* p. 183. 

I Scientific Memoirs by theOfHceni of the Medical and Sanitary 
mcnt of Indiat No». 8 and 11. Calcutta : O'Kcc of the Superiatendaut 
ing. India. 11)04. 
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diameter. The larger forms **much resemble a cockle-shell in 
shape," and this Christophers regards as the typical shape. ** Except 
in very rare small forms which show only a single chromatin mass»^ 
the bodies invariably possess two chromatin masses— a large one 
staining lightly and a small one staining intensely with the' red colour- 
ing matter of Romanowsky*s stain. The two chromatin masses are 
usually situated opposite to each other in the shorter axis of the 
parasite." 

The small chromatin mass is rod-shaped, but may appear as a dot 
only. From it, in the larger parasites especially, may be seen extend- 
ing a dark line at right angles to it and ending at a distance from 
the larger chromatin mass. One or two vacuoles may be present, 
and the line of protoplasm left between:them sometimes forms a **»tail," 
joining the two chromatin masses. ' 

The j.'eneral shape of the parasite is that of a pair of cockle-shells, 
the larger chromatin mass lying in the thick part of the shell cavity and- 
tlie small rod towards the edge of the imaginary valves, but placed 
across the mouth of the shell, as it were, not parallel to the valves. 
The larger chromatin mass is often divided into two lobes or even 
two separate bodies, one lying in each valve of the imaginary 
shell. 

Division appears to be by longitudinal fission, the larger mass 
dividing first and the smaller one last. Division into 3 or 6 bodies 
is sometimes seen, the larger chromatin masses outside and the 
smaller ones towards centre. Quite recently Christophers informs me 
that in citrated blood he has been able to observe after this division 
the formation of a flagellum.* This observation would place the para- 
sites among the flagellata, the family which includes the trypano- 
somata also. 

The relation of these parasites to the tissues of the host is of 
extreme interest, and has given rise to much controversy. 

Laveran and Mesnil, working with fixed slides sent by Donovan, 
maintain that the parasites are endocorpuscular, ue.y that the disease 
is one similar to the malarial infection, the red cells of the blood being 
the chief sufferers. Ross, on the other hand, cannot satisfy himself 
that the red cells are ever infected, believing that the cell in which the 
parasite is found is not a red blood cell, but a matrix. 

Manson and Low agree with this opinion in so far as the non- 
infection of the red corpuscle is concerned, but call the substance in 
which the parasite is embedded a zooglea mass. 

* A specimen showing this very clearly was shown under a microscope in the library. 
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Christophers, hem-ever, working with fresh material and after a 
study of sections of the spleen and other organs, has shCnm good 
ground for belie\'ing that this embedding substance is really an 
endothelial cell or macrophage. He says : " The careful study of 
sections of the spleen and liver in cases of infection with the new 
parasite has led me to conclude that the macrophages are derived 
from the vascular endothelium and that they represent a final stage 
of endothelium cells which have become more and more modified and 
distended with included parasites.*' 

In films it is easy to trace the rupture of these engorged cells, and the 
consequent liberation of the contained bodies, and the formation of 
small bodies simulating red cells with included parasites. 

The parasites appear not to be harmed or digested by these endo* 
thelial cells, and, doubtless, when set free by their rupture, again enter 
fresh macrophages to renew the cycle of multiplication. 

The process then in this affection is an endothelial infection, and not 
a blood disease in the sense that malaria is, and it may be compared 
with certain chronic septicaemic diseases, where it is difficult to find 
the organism in the peripheral circulation. 

In Malta fever, for instance, it is generally necessary to puncture the 
spleen to find the micro-organism. 

The view that the disease is not a blood disease, but an endothelial 
one, removes a difliculty in accounting for the presence of the paraate 
in the granulomatous ulcers so often found in the intesdnes in tUs 
malady. It also prepares one to believe that the parasites described 
by Wright * as present in Delhi Boil are the same as those found in 
this disease. It was the publication by Wright of this paper, with the 
beautiful photographs accompanying it, that induced Donovan to 
search for ulcers and papules in his cases, and led to his discovery of 
the bodies in these situations. 

It is worthy of note that Cunningham described these very 
organisms in Delhi Boil 20 years ago, and was of opinion that tii^ 
might be the cause of the disease. t This observation has been 
confirmed by Captain S. P. James, I. M.S. J 

In conclusion, it may be said that the disease manifests itself in two 
forms — one a local lesion, tropical ulcer ; and the other a chronic 
endothelial disease (septicaemia), the so-called malarial fa**^*^ 
of some parts of India, for we must not jump to the conclusion that 

• Wrigrht. Protozoa in a case' of Tropical Ulcer (Delhi Sore). The Jounwl off 
Research, Vol. X., No. 3 (New Serieii VoL V.. No. ?>, December 1903. 

♦ Scientific Memoirs. By the Medical Officers of the Army of India, Calcutta, ilSSi 
X British Medical Journal, 17th September 1904, p. 65$. 
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malarial cachexia docs not exist, or that all such cases in whatever 
part of the country they may be found are due to the Leishman 
Donovan parasite. 

The bodies are very numerous in the spleen, liver, and bone marrow, 
and in lesser numbers in the lungs, testes and kidneys. 

In these situations they are found in cells of an endothelial nature 
(macrophages) which may be crowded with the bodies, and also in 
the leucocytes. They are present in large numbers in the granulation 
tissue of the intestinal ulcers and in smaller numbers in the skin 
ulcers and papules. The bodies may be found in leucocytes in the 
peripheral blood, but not, according to Christophers, in the red cells. 

Lastly, it is reported by Rogers^ and Bentley that the parasites are 
present in the cachexial cases from Assam, so well known there under 
the name of Kala Azar. 

The former officer likewise reports that he has been able to cultivate 
the parasites in citrated blood kept at a temperature of 22° C. The 
bodies multiplied, and showed many division forms. He says : 
" Within the last few days in two of my cultures unmistakable 
** trypanosomata have appeared, together with smaller pear-shaped 
" flagellated bodies like those described by Plimmer in Tsetse-fly 
*' disease, and other intermediate forms." 

The drawings accompanying this paper show bodies very like 
trypanosomes, and one flagellated form exactly like the forms in 
Christopher's slides, so whether the former is a further development 
or not remains to be seen. 

I must now bring this paper to an end, for it has far exceeded the 
length originally intended. What I have said, however, will convince 
the reader that the Indian Medical Service is maintaining its old 
traditions of being ever in the van of scientific progress, for we find 
that many of the men who have made a name for themselves in 
India have belonged to that honourable service, and let us hope this 
may long continue. 

In the field of Natural History they have specially distinguished 
themselves, and it seems certain that the disease problems of the 
future will largely lie — in the tropics at least — in this branch of 
Medical Science. It becomes more and more clear that the medical 
man in India must know Natural History well, if he is to attain to 
the front rank of his profession. 

* British Medical Journal, September 17th. pp. 645 and 65J. 
26 



Chairman's Remarks. 

The Chairman, Rev. Dr. D. Mackichan, said : In rising^ to propoie 
that you offer to Colonel Bannerman your cordial acknowledgments^ 
I should like to be permitted to offer a few remarks suggested by the 
paper you have just listened to and the circumstances under which it 
has been presented to the Society. 

We are reminded by the reading of this learned and attractive paper 
of the comprehensive aims of the first founders of the Society which 
is now celebrating its centenary. Tliese aims embraced a very varied 
field of investigation and learned research, and although in the course 
of the century through the establishment of other societies and the 
necessity for specialization in scientific labour the main work of diis 
Society has been predominantly in the region of Oriental antiqiuties, 
it is fitting that we should be reminded by the character of this 
evening's session of the original aim of the founders. 

We are impressed as we think of tliis by two things — first, by die 
power of imagination and foresight the founders of the Sodecy 
displayed ; and, secondly, by the extent to which their successors have 
come short of these ancient ideals. In the department of experi- 
mental investigation this is specially noteworthy. 

India has contributed little to pure science in the field of physiol 
research ; yet it is interesting to learn that Lord Raleigh by uneuth- 
ing an ancient paper contributed to the Royal Society by Mr. Water- 
ston, an engineer of this port, has secured to Western India the credit 
oi the first statement of a fundamental law of Thermodynamics. 

In more recent times Professor Bose, of Calcutta, has brought to his 
city the honour of important demonstrations of the properties of electric 
waves. In Poona Mr. Naegamvala is carrying on interesting work in 
the department of solar' physics, and he organised an Indian solar 
eclipse expedition. But the reason why India has played so small a 
role in physical discovery is that for such investigations a costly and 
extensive equipment in the way of laboratories and apparatus is 
generally requisite. This kind of equipment India has never p w t W fH 
as it is possessed by the countries of the West, and from what in 
isolated cases she has accomplished we are justified in concluding that 
the Indian mind only lacks the opportunity which such cqittpnMOt 
would supply to take her place worthily among the countries that have 
gained reputation in this attractive field. 
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The duty of the Government of this great country in relation to the 
work of scientific investigation is a more fruitful topic, for there are 
signs that the Government is awaking to its great opportunities and its 
great responsibilities in this department of its functions. Great 
Britain has always been slow to rise to its duty in relation to scientific 
research ; its great name in the field of discovery has been won for it 
by investigators who knew little of official support in their researches. 
Private enterprise has achieved more than Government-supported 
efforts. Indeed, it has only been under the pressure of calamity or 
necessity that the Government of Great Britain has attempted anything 
worthy of its place and resources in the interests of pure science. 

Plague and other forms of disease have given the Government a new 
interest in bacteriology, and to this we in Western India owe the 
Research Laboratory over which the author of this paper presides. 
See how for generations Britain was indifferent to the importance 
of technical education. But when it saw that trade was passing 
out of its hands and that other countries with a better technical 
training were threatening her industrial pre-eminence, Britain awoke, 
and to-day there is a widespread extension of technical training. 
But a nation should not thus wait on stern necessity. 

She owes a duty to science that is independent of advantage or neces- 
sity, and those nations that have responded to the duty have reaped as 
their reward an advantage that they did not at least consciously 
seek. 

Let us trust that wc live in times that will prove truer to this high 
duty. There are indications that such times are coming even in India. 
We are on the threshold of new University developments, and to me 
their main significance lies in the hope which they offer that India will 
enjoy better opportunities than in the past for the pursuit of all higher 
learning and more especially scientific learning. Grovernment appears 
to cherish noble intentions in this regard, and if the wealth of the rich 
in the land will only co-operate, we may yet see the Universities of 
India sending forth the light of discovery into other lands. 

The author of the paper has told us what a field for investigation 
India offers to the scientific medical officer and how eagerly the field 
is being entered, and what epoch-making discoveries have been 
established by the researches of members of his service. The past 
has not been without distinction, but the present and the near future 
seem to be full of promise. If these centenary celebrations should do 
nothing else than awaken India to a sense of its special opportunities 
for scientific research and the Government to its special responsibility 
in regard to them, they will render a service to the cause of scientific 
progress that will bear rich fruit in coming years. 



4o6 chairman's remarks. 

Let me ask you to convey to Colonel Bannerman your most cordial 
thanks for the interesting and illuminating paper he has presented to 
the Society. 

I ask you to accord your hearty thanks to Lieut. -Colonel Kirtikar 
for the able and interesting paper he has presented to us. Perhaps, 
some of you expected a summary of dry details in the survey which 
the writer of this paper was invited to present ; but if you did, you 
have been disappointed, for Colonel Kirtikar has clothed his narrative 
\^nth graphic language, and has filled his picture with living forms 
which it has been a pleasure to have thus re-called to our memory. 
The survey of botanical progress which he has given us will, when 
published, serve as a most valuable guide to students of his favourite 
science. 

Colonel Kirtikar *s record of the progress of botanical and zoologi- 
cal science has, however, one defect. It has told us nothing of the 
author*s own important contributions to scientific work in this depart- 
ment, and I may be permitted to state what his own modesty kept him 
from mentioning, namely, that his own published papers and works 
deserve a high place in the record of the progress of botanical science 
in Western India during the last hundred years. 
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to the Journal, Ne>\'ton published for the first time coins of Jayadaman, 
Chashtana, Sanghadaman, and a new variety of those of Nahapana, 
which he showed to be a link with Bactria. The occurrence of Bactro 
Pali (Kharoshthi) legends on the coins of Nahapana and Chash|ana 
was first pointed out by Cunningham (Journal, Vol. IX, cviii). New- 
ton's theory that the Kshatrapa coins fcre dated according to the 
Vikrama era is the only important part of his views that no longer 
holds the field. The now generally accepted view that the Kshatrapas 
used the ^aka era was first put forward by Dr. Bhau Daji in his 
paper on the inscription of Rudradaman (A/., VII., 113 — 131), and 
was more fully developed in his paper on The Ancient Sanskrit Nu- 
merals in the Cave Inscriptions (Id., VIII., 225 — 233), Newton*s work 
was continued and brought up to date by Pandit Bhagwanlal Indrajt, 
whose paper appeared not in our Journal, but in that of the London 
Society (J* ^' ^* S. 1890, pp. 639 ff) after his lamented death. 
A valuable supplement to our knowledge of the Kshatrapa coins is to be 
found in the Rev. Mr. H. R. Scott's account of the large hoard recently 
found in the Uparkot at Junagad {Description of a Hoard of i^aoo Ksha^ 
trapa Coins, J. B. B. R. A. S. XX., 201^). Mr. Scott has corrected the 
dynastic list by the omission of the hypothedcal Damasiri, has fixed 
many new dates, and has shown that the hoard was buried about the 
year 352 A.D. in the reign of Rudrasena III, probably on the occurrence 
of some political convulsion. 

Certain gold coins were tentatively assigned either to the Andhra 
or to the Warangal dynasty by Dr. Bird {Id., II., 64-5, NMu 
of Ten Gold Coins from Hewli in South Kbnkan), but the first 
genuine specimens of the Andhra coinage were noticed by Pandit Bhag- 
wanlal {Id,, XII., p. 407. A Neu* Andhrabhritya King from a Kankeri 
Cave Inscriptiofi), and no serious study of them was possible before the 
discovery of the great Brahmapuri hoard which furnished the Pandit 
with the materials for his paper {On the Coins of the Andhrabhritya 
Kin^ of Southern India, Id,, XIII., pp. 303 — 16), in which he dealt chiefly 
witli coins of the Western class. He placed the three lungs named 
on the coins in order of time as follows : — (i) Vasithiputa, (2) Mft^^^' 
puta, (3) Gotamipula, and suggested the connection of the last with 
Vana Siri Satakani of Dharnikot rather than with the Gotamiputa of 
the Nasik inscriptions. He also discussed the relation of these kings 
to those mentioned in the purdnas and in the cave inscriptions. The 
differences between the Eastern and the Western coins of this ftimily 
were first clearly pointed out by Dr. R. G. Bhandarkar in hlsMewuK urn 
Some Antiquarian Remains found near Kolhapur {Id., XIV., 147— 154). 
He subsequently developed his theory of the constitution of the Andhra 
Empire in his Early Histcry of the Dekhan (pp. 33 ff). The third and 
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very rare class of Andhra coins, which imitate those of the Kshatrapas, 
was made known by Pandit Bhagwanlal in his account of the antiqua- 
rian remains found at Sopara and Padana by him and Mr. J. M. 
Campbell (Id. , XV. , pp. 273 — 328). 

Scattered notices of punch-marked coins are to be found in the 
proceedings of the Society (see Vol. X. xxi, and XI. 2), and Dr. Cod- 
rington gave a brief account of some coins of this class from near Wai 
(Id., XII., 400 — 403), but none of our members has made it a subject of 
detailed study. 

To the Valabhi dynasty, Newton (A/.,. VII., 14)^ first assigned the 
coins on which the word Bhattaraka has been read, and Cunningham 
has followed him (Arch. S. Rep. IX., 28), though the title in question 
can have nothing to do with the name of the founder of the Valabhi 
dynasty. The corrupt Western Gupta coins were first assigned to Vala- 
bhi by Pandit Bhagwanlal in his paper On the Gadhia Coins of Gujarat 
(J. B. B. R. A. S. XII., pp.325 — 8), which remains the only general 
account of this coinage. Newton had pointed out (Id.^ VII., 36) 
that the Gadhia coins imitate Sassanian types, and Pandit Bhagwan- 
lal published a series of examples showing the progressive modification 
of the type, and ascribed these coins to the Chavda and Parmar 
dynasties between the 6th and 13th centuries A.D. His views were 
endorsed by Biihler (/rf., XI I., xxiii). The total absence of inscriptions 
makes the arrangement and attribution of these coins exceedingly 
difficult, but they may eventually turn out to have been issued by the 
Gujar dynasty to which Bhoja of Kanauj belonged, and to be identical 
with the Tdiariya dirhams of the early Muhammadan geographers. 

The coins of Krishnaraja;who is commonly held to have been an early 
member of the Rashtrakuta house, were first described by Dr. Bhau 
Daji (Id.y XII., 213-4) f'*om a find in Nasik district ; but the inscrip- 
tion was not correctly read until further specimens were obtained 
from Kalbadevi in Bombay {Id., XV., iv). Among minor articles may 
be mentioned the notes of Bird {Id., II., 330^) and Wilson (III., 126 ff) 
on Parthian coins, and the ascription of certain gold coins to the second 
Vijayanagar dynasty (by Stevenson Id., IV., pp. 466-7) and of others to 
the Kadambas of Goa (X., xxiv). Some coins of Jagadekamalla CA.D. 
1 1 38 — 1 1 50) have lately been described by Professor S. R. Bhandarkar 
(Id., XXL, 66^). Of later Hindu coins, the Jadeja issues of Kathiawar, 
which begin in 1585 A.D., have been studied by Dr. Codrington 
(Id., XVII., pp. 49 — 56), and the Shivarai copper coins of Shivaji, Ram- 
raja and Shahu have been described by the Rev. Mr. J. E. Abbott 
(Id., XX., 109^) whose paper is usefully supplemented by the late 
Mr. Justice Ranade's account from the Maratha chronicles of the 
mint towns and currency policy of the Mara^has. 
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The Musalman coinages of India have received less general atten- 
tion than those of the Hindus, because they are not so indispensable an 
aid to the historian. But Dr. Codrington has given a useful account 
of an obscure subject in his paper On the Capper Coins of the Bahmani 
Dynasty (Id,^ XVI., pp. 99^104), and the Rev. Mr. G. P. Taylor has 
published an exhaustive study of The Coins of the Gujarat SuHamai 
(Id., XXL, 278^), in which he supplements and corrects in many 
respects the account given in the catalogue of the British Museum. 
Tlie curious Zodiacal coins of Jahangir have been noticed both by 
Dr. Bird {Id., II., 65) and by Mr. Gibbs {/d., XIV., 155-6). The 
hoard of a 14th century merchant of Broach, described by Codrington in 
Vol. XV. (pp. 339 — 370), illustrates the state of trade at the time. 
Other articles of interest to the student of Moslem numisn^atics are 
the series of facsimiles published by Rehatsek (/t/.,X., pp. 163 — 6), Cod- 
rington 's papers On Some Rare Coins of the Amawee Khdleefehs (Id.^ 
XVI., pp. 93 — 8), and On the Coins ofAboo Saeed of Persia (Id., XVI., vi) 
and Da Cunha's Account of the Gold Coins of the Mongols of Persia 
(/(rf., XVII., xvii). A bye-path of African history is dealt with in 
Prideaux's papers on the coins of Harar (XVI. pp. 121 — 5) and on those 
of the Auxumite dynasty (7^., XVI., xix.). 

The tangled subject of Indo-Portuguese numismatics has been very 
fully dealt with by the late Dr. G. da Cunha in a series of papers (/d^ 
XIV, pp. 267—273, pp. 402 — 417; XV., pp. 169 — 202; and XVI., pp.17— 
73), which, together with the notices in Yule and Burnell's Hobson 
Jobson, remains the best authority on the issues of the Portuguese 
mints in Western India, Ceylon and Malacca. 

Besides the papers named above, nearly every number of the Journal 
contains notices of specimens added to the Society's collection, of which 
a general view is given by Dr. Codrington in VoU XVIII. (pp. 30—38). 



2. — The Mints of the Mughal Emperors of India. 
By Rev. G. P. Taylor, M.A., D.D. 

Honoured with an invitation to contribute a paper for the Numis- 
matic Section of this Centenary Volume, it affords me much pleasure 
to now communicate the following List of the Mints of the Mughal 
Emperors of India, accompanied by a brief statement of the steps taken 
in order to its compilation. To a certain degree this list will serve as 
an index of the recent very considerable advance in our knowledge of 
Indian numismatics for the period commencing with the accession of 
Babar in 1525 A.D. and closing with the deposition of Bahadur in the 
fateful year of the Mutiny. All who in this country have seriously set 
themselves to collect the Indian Mughal coins of that period know only 
too well how lamentably meagre have been the mint-lists at their 
disposal. 

In 1892 the volume of the British Museum Catalogue treating of the 
coins of this special period issued from the press. As a presentment 
of the coins in the National Collection this volume leaves little to be 
desired, and the admirably executed autotype plates, thirty-three in 
number, greatly enhance its value. But this catalogue by its very 
completeness serves to reveal the more clearly the poverty of the 
representation of the Indian Mughal mints in the coin-cabinets of the 
British Museum. The mints there in evidence number just 80. Not 
improbably during the last twelve years the Museum authorities may 
have acquired coins from other mints, but they have not, so far as I 
am aware, recorded these additions in any supplemental publication. 

In 1893 by order of the Panjab Government a catalogue was prepared 
and printed of the rich collection of coins purchased for the Labor 
Museum from the late Mr. Charles J. Rodgers, then Honorary Numis- 
matist to the Government of India. The resultant volume, though but 
a bare catalogue without a single illustration, is most useful as a book 
of reference. This collection, made by a private individual in his leisure 
hours, cannot indeed in its gold coins vie with the splendid series in 
the British Museum, but both in its silver and in its copper it is distinctly 
superior. Yet even here too the mints are inadequately represented, 
the whole collection containing specimens in one or other metal from 
not more than 105 mint-towns. 

In 1894 the Trustees of the Indian Museum issued Part II of their 
coin-catalogue, in which are registered the coins of the Mughal 
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Emperors of India. The Calcutta coin-cabinets, however, fall far short 
of those at Labor, and their mints are only 76 in number. 

It is much to be regretted that no catalogue of the coins in the 
Lucknow Museum has yet been published. Quite recently the treasures 
of Mr. R. W. Ellis*s cabinets were purchased for that Museum, and, as 
thus enriched, the Lucknow collection probably takes premier rank 
amongst the Government collections in India. 

Now there can be little doubt that any one who will be at the pains 
to forage for coins in the bazars of the larger cities will occasionally 
light upon specimens from mints not mentioned in any of the three 
printed catalogues, those of the British Museum and of the Museums 
at Labor and Calcutta. It may be that an exceptional good fortune 
has attended me in the Ahmadabad bazar, but the discovery of a rupee 
from the Pattan Dev mint, and later of others from Punch, from 
Bahadurgarh, from Ausa, from Islambandar, and from Ranthor — all 
these being mints previously unknown — impressed me with the need 
for the preparation of a mint-list much fuller than any that could be 
constructed from the existing material in print. To supply ihis need 
it was only necessary to solicit information from private collectors 
whose coin-cabinets might contain specimens from a considerable 
variety of mints. Mr. Nelson Wright, of Allahabad, had already sent 
me a list of the mints represented in his own collection, and this 
kindness encouraged in me the hope that other friends too would 
render similar assistance— a hope that has been abundantly fulfilled. 
Forthwith I devised a simple '*form" in which could be entered the 
mints and metals, gold or silver or copper, of the coins issued in the 
reign of each of the Mughal Emperors. A few copies of this form 
were sent to the undermentioned gentlemen-collectors, each one of 
whom, in due time and with the most courteous readiness, returned 
me the forms filled in : — 

1. Mr. Geo. B. Bleazby, Financial Department, Allahabad ; 

2. Mr. R. Burn, I.C.S., Allahabad ; 

3. Mr. Framji Jamaspji Thanawala, of Messrs. Gaddum & Co., 

Bombay ; 

4. Mr. L. White King, LL.D., C.S.I., Rawal Pindi ; 

5. Mr. H. Nelson Wright, I.C.S., Allahabad. 

Mr. Burn most kindly supplied two lists — one of the mints represented 
in his own cabinet and the other of those in the Lucknow Museum. 
Thus six MS. Mint-lists were placed at my disposal. Besides these 
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I had as further material my own collection and the three printed 
catalogues. In this way in all ten coin-cabinets have been collated, 
and the resultant mint-list is herewith submitted. Instead of the 76 
mints of the Calcutta Museum, or the 80 of the British Museum, or the 
105 of the Labor Museum, we now reach a minimum total of 191. I 
say " minimum total,*' for we have in each case counted as one only 
such doublets and triplets as Atak and Atak Banaras, Shergarh Qanauj 
and Shahabad Qanauj, Bareli, Asafabad Bareli and Bareli Qat^ etc. 

Also doubtful mints, such as Ajayur, Jalunabad, Kanan, Randi, &c., 
while admitted into the list, have not been included in the numbering. 
Had a less rigid method of enumeration been adopted, the total 
number of mints would stand as high as 222. 

It is matter for regret that more coin-collectors were not invited to 
report each on the mints in his own cabinet. I should have prized very 
highly such co-operation on the part of Dr.O.Codrington, Hon. Librarian 
of the Numismatic Society, also of Mr. Longworth Dames, I.C.S., 
but when entering on the work it seemed to me necessary to limit the 
field of enquiry to the cabinets of collectors in this country. On this 
point, however, as the event proved, I was labouring under a 
misapprehension, for Dr. White King, whose collection is probably the 
largest of all, was so good as to prepare his mint-list while on leave 
in England. I should certainly have sought the assistance of Mr. R. 
W. Ellis, of Labor, had I known that his magnificent collection was still 
intact. Happily it is not to be dispersed, and from its new home in 
the Lucknow Museum it may yet be possible to glean the desired 
additional information. Most of all, would I have welcomed mint- 
lists of the coins in the cabinets of the Asiatic Societies in India. 
But alas ! 

Damfiosa quid non imminuit dies? 

Hornle no longer resides in Calcutta, and the mantle of Da Cunha has 
fallen on no disciple in Bombay ; so to-day the numismatic treasures 
in those cabinets lie almost unnoticed. What, then, could be more 
desirable in connexion with these Centenary celebrations than the 
publication of a volume, worthily illustrated, descriptive of the coins in 
the possession of our Society ? 

It will be seen that to the resultant list of mint-towns three columns 
have been added in order to indicate whether the coins that issued 
from each several mint were struck in gold or silver or copper. From 
the information thus supplied it becomes quite easy to form subordinate 
tables showing which of the mints struck their coins in only one of the 
metals, which in any two of them, and which in all three. 
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It is well known that on the onns of several of tlie Indian mints is 
inscribed, along with the name of the mint-town, some honorific epidiet 
Accordingly I have compiled a list of these epithets, and have further 
indicated the mint or mints with which each one was associated. A 
converse list is also given in which, below each mint, entry is made of 
its one or more distinctive titles. The present is, I believe, the first 
attempt to construct such tables with any approach to fulness of detail. 

I may here add that the order observed throughout the following 
lists is strictly that of the letters of the Persian alphabet : also that the 
mint-names, when written in English characters, have been transliterat- 
ed in conformity with the scheme accepted by the Geneva Oriental 
Congress of 1894, and subsequently recommended by the Coundl of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for general adoption. 

Haxing written thus far, 1 had laid my manuscript aside for a few 
days, when the home-mail brought me, as a most welcome present 
from Dr. Oliver Codrington, a copy of his recently published *' Manual 
of Musalman Numismatics.*' For us in Western India a special 
interest attaches to this book, inasmuch as its esteemed author was 
some thirty years ago Honorary Secretary of the Bombay Aaatic 
Society, and throughout the period of his residence in India a frequent 
contributor to its Journal. The book itself is simply invaluable, 
supplying as it does, within the compass of its 240 octavo pages, just the 
information most useful to collectors of Oriental coins. To these it will 
prove a veritable vade mecum. Its lists of legends and of mint-towns 
with their titles are much more extensive than any hitherto published. 
The coins of the Mughal Emperors of India constitute but a small 
portion of the immense field comprised under the term ** Musalman 
Numismatics," yet in his '* Manual " Dr. Codrington records as many 
as 180 mints of those Emperors. Twenty-four of these mint^towns are 
not entered in the lists accompanying this paper, but of the twenty- 
four the following eight are of more or less doubtful rendering. 

j^\ Asfir (?). 

^\j\'f\ I^zabad(?). 

;^ IIjuv Sitapur (? Sitpur). 
« 10 1 ; ti ! Shikar al Gah {?). 

^UL^ Kalkata (? Gdlkdnda). 

a|X^ l-« Maughir (? Manghfr). 

)yfjf^ Maharpur (? Maha Indrapur). 

ytJ Nagar (? B[h]akkar). 
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There still remain, however, the following sixteen mint-towns, most,, 
not all, of which may fairly cUum fiill recognition : — 

^jl jj I Bud&un. 



• 

sJJU 



^nda. 

Bh&walpur. 

T&ida. 

J&landar. 

Jalalab&d. 

Jalalpur. 

Jahlm&b&d (?Sb&hjah&nftb&d). 
Jahangtrfibad. 

Jahangirpur 

R&najin. 

Sikandar&bad. 

Siyalko(. 

^Alamgtmagar. 

Kalinjar. 
Hapur. 



If all these sixteen be given admission to the foUowing list, its mini- 
lum total of mints will rise from 191 to 207, and its maximum total 
om 222 to 238. 

Geo. p. Taylor. 

Ahmadabad : 
th Auj^yist, 1904. 
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Aiak Banaras. 
Ajayar. 
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3» 




./r*L.^l; 




c 


Ajmlr Sairmgarh. 


4 


{ 




> 


s 


c 


1 Ujjain or 
1 Cjain. 


s 




.-M,^^! 


G 


s 






6 




.'^1.1^1 


G 


s 


c 


Ahmadfibiid. 


7 




_,tjj^l 


G 


s 


c 


Ahmadnagar. 


7» 




.<u^y_p.i^i 


G 


s 




AhmadnaK^r Farrukh^bad. 


g 


( 


or Jjl/J^l 




> 




f Akhtarnaffar Awad or 
I .\khtarnagar Awadh. 




..,1/jy^i 
















1^ 


JAdogam: sec 
\ Dogam. 


9 




^;^l 




s 




Adoni. 


,J 




or jUi-l 


Y 


s 




JImtiyai or 
i Imtiyazgarh. 


V 




or ^jj);UL«) 




> 




( Itntiyaz Adoni or 
\ Imtiyazgarh Adoni. 


.0 




or;^jl 




> 


c 


r Udaipur or 
I Odaipur. 


.0* 




— »^ J U 1 J*a- 


Y 






r Mu>>ammadabad 'Hirf 
1 Udaipur. 






;*.-i 






" 




j--;i 


G 


s 




Urdu. 
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I. -M INT-LIST— CO«l!rf. 



No. 


Mini, 


Mela 




Mini. 


III. 


1 ^■> 




}^ 




r Urdu dar rah-i- 
l Dakhin. 


,„ 


u;;//Ji3'=;l 


G 


S 


c 


Urdu zafar qarin. 


12 


-.b-;! 




s 




.Arkat. 


'3 




t; 


s 


c 


Islamabad. 


>3f' 




s 




Islamabad Mathm-a. 


'4 


J di. ^JUt 




s 




Islam bandar. 




J ,r./ji.U.! 






!c 


1 Ismft'^ilgarh or 




( ./Ji>~l 






J 


i Isma^ilgarh. 


lb 


^1 


G 






Asir. 




f Ji^.-bl^i^T 




¥ 




fAsafiibad Bareti: 
1 set- Bareli. 




I " 






'7 


,a^i 




s 




.\'zamnagar. 


i8 


.-Mjj'l 


G 


s 


c 


Akbarabad. 


■9 


J:>*^l 




s 


c 


Akbarpur. 


20 


^oyi 


G 


s 


c 


Akbarnagar. 


21 


>/T 


G 


s 


c 


.4gra. 


22 


jyl 




s 


c 


Alwar. 


23 


^bUI 


G 


s 


c 


liahabad. 


^3' 


r or :Ui«) 


, 




c 


Ilahabas. 


... 


j 


j-G 


s 




- Imtiyazgarh: 




[ «/jLa-l 


J 






[ see Adoni. 




1 or^jjljUL.1 




1 
1 




flmtiyaz Adoni or 
■ Imtiyazgarh Adoni: 




1. ^j-'lf/j^l 




1 




[. see Adoni. 


^4 


^y>i 






c 


Amirkoi. 
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1.— MINT-LIST-«wAf. 



No. 


Mini. 


Meta 


. 1 .„„. 


150 


jj^j-"! fey] 




S 




(Braj] Indrapur. 


■S» 


;*j'»ii M 


G 


S 


c 


[Maha) Indrapur. 


36 


-'J^ 




s 




Anwla. 




u/fi-^i 


G 


s 


c 


Cjain : jm Cjjain. 


*7 


J orjjl 
or tij\ 




Y 


c 


1 Awad or 
1 Awadh. 




1 or.-jl/J/i-l 




'f 




r St' AkhlamaKar. Awad 
1. or Alihiamagar Awadh. 


... 






... 


;j«->j^ 


s 


c 


Cdaipur: lee L'daipCr. 


iS 


J'.;li_£i;jl G 


s 


c 


Aurangabad. 


^9 


/JUAJJI 


s 




Aurangnagar. 


a" 


-ji; 


s 




Ausa. 


3" 


^W*! 




s 


c 


Elichpur, 


.12 


Jji''-:: 


G 






Balapur. 


3.1 


■j'-"--^ 




s 




Badakhshan. 




jji(;'''ife/] 




s 




f [Braj] Indrapur : 
(we Indrapur. 


34 


•^-.^ 


s 


c 


Baroda. 


.15 


-'^lej'l,.? 




c 


Burhanabad. 


36 


;j*i'-<y G 


s 


c 


Burhanpur. 


37 


Jiy. G 


s 




Bareli. 


37» 


J(y^Vl-i-T 




s 




A?afabad Bareli. 


37' 


■ t!-J</ 




s 




Bareli Qat^. 


.1« 


j^ 




s 




Bisauli. 


.19 


(i^ijL 




.s 




Baldat-i-SafA. 


40 


/jc>jji; 




s 




Balwantnagar. 


4" 


u-;^ 






c 


Batiaras. 




^;U,^I 




s 


c 


See Atak Banaras, 
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1.— MINT-LIST-ftwiAf. 





Mini. 




Mela 




Mint. 






^^^;U, 






c 


BarSras Sirsa. 


u- 


;U. .vUIJu.*- 


G 


S 




MubammadabJld Banaras. 




^■1)^ 






c 


Bindraban. 


^^x 


^;jU^^ 




S 




Miniinabad Bindraban. 




^■J.) Ji 






c 


Bandar Shahi. 




' )li^ 




s 




BankapQr. 




JKlo 




s 




Bangala. 




t->f 






c 


Bunch. 




uVJJ't^ 


G 






Bahadurpattan. 




»/;->V; 




s 




Bahadurgarh, 




P'jrf 






c 


Bahraich. 




JJi'^jri 




s 


c 


Bharatpur. 




^Jjn 




s 




Bhariich. 




°r/r! 




Y 


c 


J- Bhakkar or 




t-- 






I Bakkar. 




^kn: 




s 




Bhopal. 




^i 




s 




Bhnsa. 




)h'-^~ 


G 


s 


c 


BijapQr. 




or ^\^_ 




Y 


c 


r Bairat or 

\ Bairata. ,' 




^,JH 




s 




Panipat 




ji^u'i 


G 


s 




Pattan Dev. 




^ 


G 


s 


c 


Patna. , 




)^J!^ 




s 




Parbandar. 






)J'^. 


G 


s 


c 


Peshawar. 






P^ 




s 




Panjnagar. 






^^i 




s 




I'undi. 





THE HINTS OP THE UCGHAI, BMPBRORS OF I 

I.— M 1 tiT-LlST—eontd. 



No. 


Mini. Metal, Min-. 


'3 


>i 


G 


S 


c 


Talla. 


64 


}3i-^^ 




S 




JAtnapur. 


65 


/^Jh- 






c 




? 


-■^l^jl? 




S 






66 






S 




JalBir or 


67 


uj«?- 




s 




Jammun. 


es 


)j¥^ 


G 


s 


c 


Jaunpur. 


68^ 


;j4*j?-" 






c 


Dell Jaunpur (?), 


69 


»/JJ^ 




s 




Junagartt. 


70 


^^r^ 






c 


Jhansi. 


7' 


,f^^^ 


G 


s 


c 






/ orjj;.-jr=. 




Is 


c 


phodpur or 
1 Jodhpur. 




I ;j«»jji' 




J 






«^<?'[^''j-] 


G 


s 


c 


[Sawii'r] Jaipur. 




i or '^yy? 






Ic 


fCliitrakuior 




I .y> 






J 


I ChaUrkoh. 




y^ 




s 


c 


Cliunar. 




j* or jiJ'jAa. 

"1 >vv 




[^ 


c 


|Ch.„.pA„,> .. 




Jjjft^ 






c 


Chhachrauli. 




}J^ 




s 


c 


Chitor. 




u^'-^ 


G 


, s 




Clifnapattan. 




jLtkiia. 




s 


c 


HafizSbad. 




-'^l^^r^ 


G 




c 


Hasaniibad. 




JVc/*-^ 




s 




ijusainabad. 




;^ 




s 


c 


flti^Ar. 



THE MINTS OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS OF I 

I.— M INT-LI ST— o)«/rf. 



\... 


Mini. 


Metal. Mint. 


V 


■Jj/)!^^ 




s 


c 


ySsar Frroza. 




Si 


jU1;Ja3. 


G 


S 


c 


Haidarabrid. 




8,J 


j'j|;Ji^j'^l;|j 




S 




DaraljIhAd ll^ida 


flbAd. 


Si 






s 


c 


Diiral jihiid. 
Kharpur. 




S6 


jliL,i«^ 


G 


s 




^ujista Bunyiid. 




S; 


;jijs^ 




c 


Khairpur. 




RS 


P^ 


s 




ghairnagar. 




«9 


,..!.- 






c 


Diidar. 






^'■tVi;!-- 




s 




DAr ■IjihSdiHr l^a;da 


rik\J. 


qo 


X.IJ 






c 


Damla. 




qi 


jbljLiJj 




s 




Dilshadabad. 






f cirffju- 






^ 


CDogam or 




91 


j oryS'jJ 






!-c 


-! DogSnw or 






! r^j.'i 






1 


[.AdogAm. 




O.i 


Jljltijj J 


G 


s 




Daulatiibad. 




■H 


jbl^;,jl,J 




s 




Dhiirur FathabAd 




95 


^■' 


t^ 


s 


c 


Dohir. 




qh 

qr 






s 
s 




Dera. 
Dfngarh. 




■)8 


./^^ 




s 




Devgarh. 




99 






s 
s 




Dewal. 
Ranthor. 




,0, 


LT^; 




s 




Rohtas. 




10; 




G 


s 




Zain al bilad. 
SArangpur. 


f 


'03 


^L. 




s 




Sfimbliar. 
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l.—M INT-LIST— coitAt 



No. 




.Mint. 


.Meta 


Mini. 


-{ 


or jiK- 


J 




1 Satganii or 
I Sakanw. 




^j- 






c 




? 




t->r 




s 


c 


Sironj, 


'OS 




'^j: 




s 


c 
c 


Srinagar. 
SMBmgmh : « A)-*. 


106 


; 


or J*J- 




h 


{ Sambal or 




1 


Jrti- 




[ Sambhal. 






jji^UW '^ 


s 


c 


[Sawai] JaipQr : >w JaipOr. 


107 




- -„.^ 


s 


c 


Surat. 


108 




JjHj't- 


5 


c 


Saharanpur. 


^ 


\ 


"f -^X- '-c 


s 


c 


fSahrindor 
Isarliind. 




\ 


■^r ' 






JW 




;.jt*- 


s 




SitpOr. 


(11 




«.«- 


s 




Sevpiir. 






5-^[jLl.li]| 


s 






112 




jVlal^»'-S| " 


s 


c 


Shahjahanabad. 




1 


O'-J.^VJl.j, 


s 


c 


i Sholapuf or 
1 Shalapur. 


"M 


I 


«J^ 


J 






"4 




;^>= 
5;^ [./^] 






c 
c 


SherpQr. 


... 


^■^[M^i^-] 




s 




ISIbihAbU] H5nsr ! >« Himt 


■fi 


' 


^;^ 




s 




Sural. 


XXI 




Jbl_^ 




s 




Zafariibad. 


ii6 




;>i/i^ 




s 




Zafarpur. 


"7 




/j/i 




s 




Zafarnagar. 


118 




«/|J'' 




s 




' Alamgirpur. 



THE MINTS OF THE MUGHAL EMPERORS OF INDIA. 

I.— MINT-LIST-<-o»</rf. 



Mint. 


Metal. 


Mint. 


.M^,k« 


G S 


c 


' Azimabad. 


jUljjO 


S 




Fat^bad : see Dhariir. 


)}if^ 


G S 


c 


Fathpur. 


Mtf 


S 


c 


Farrukhabad. 
1 see Ahmadna^r. 


juity/J^i 


G S 




Ptf 




c 


Farrukhnagar. 


JliiljV 




C Firozpur. 


Ph^ 


S 


Firoznagar. 


sjjy;'-^'*- 


s 


C Hijar Flroza : see Bisar. 


/.y 


s 


Qamarnagar. 


A'^ 


s 


t- Qandahar. 


^>i[.M.U] 


s 


IShahabad) Qanauj. 


ir.i^ [-0^] 




€ fShergarh] Qanauj. 


J^fe- 


G S 


^^ Kabul. 


^^^ 


s 


C Kalpi. 


^'^"M^ 




Cj KhittaKalpr 


Jo 1 J-^ar^ 




-j ' ( Muhammadabad 
j *" 1 'urf Kalpi. 


^^^^f 




ijUk' 




C Kanan. 


o^^b- 




S 


1 Kandi. 


■^ 




s 


C 


Kalak. 


i.^J' 






c 


KachraulL 


us'-'^ 










Jt|;|/ 




s 




Kararabad. 


M^^/ 




s 




Krishnagarh. 






s 




Karimabad. 


G 


s 


c 


Kashmir. 


jyJU- 




s 




Kalatiuf. 



4^ 



THE UtXTS OF THE MUGHAL EMFKBOStS OT DGDIA. 



L—M I XT-LIST— ro«A£. 



So. 


Mint. 


MetaL | libit. 




/^ G 


1 
S 


c 


Kulburga : ste Gulburga. 


'37 


l;y G 


• s 




Kora. 


'38 




s 

1 


■ 


f Khamhavat or 
( Kambayat. 


'39 


;^^y'' 


1 


c 


Kiratpur. 


140 
M' 


xji^ G 


s 
s 


1 

. c 


f Gulburga or 

[ Kulburga. 
G6lk6nda. 


'4^ 


;,^ G 






Gang pur. 


'43 


;Wl/ G 


s 


c 


Gwaliar. 


'44 


/J^*^/ 




c 


Gobindpur. 


'45 
146 






c 


Guti. 
Gorakpur. 


'47 


./jr/ 


s 




Gokalgarh. 


148 


;^J' G 


s 


c 


Labor. 


149 


A^ 


s 


c 


I^khnau. 


150 


y'^si-y 


s 




Lahri Bandar. 


'5' 


;j>*"^i 




c 


Mai pur. 


152 


;_^U 






c 


Manikpur. 


'53 


xjCiU 






c 


Mangarh. 


154 

• • • 


]j^ :> b I |.JL, 1 




s 


c 


Manghir. 
( Islamabad Mathura : 

see Islamabad. 


'55 


^Ulj^Ly- 


G 






Mujahidabad. 


'56 


»ifVj«r 


G 


s 


c 


Machhlrpattan. 


'57 


^Uld**^ G 

• 


s 




Muhammadabad. 


• • • 




G 


s 




' Muhammadabad Banflra^ 
see BanAras. 
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425 



l.^MlNT'LlST-^onfd. 



No. 


Mint. 




Metal. Mint. 




r ^N L. 1 Ju:r^ 


"« 






f Muhamniadahad. 


•• • 


1 

1 • 


V 






< * urf Udaipur : 




L ;^>>i^/: 


J ; 






L see Udaipur. 




• 


1 

1 






f Muhammadabad. 

j 


• •• 


1 
"1 


1 

i- 




c 


i * urf Kalpi : 
L see Kalpr. 






. 






158 


fj.U.^ 




S 




M uha m mad nagar. 


'59 


^\j\o^yas!^ 




S 




Makfi^usabad. 


160 


^/^^ 






c 


Madankot. 


161 


^bUl^ 




s 




Muradabad. j 


162 


J Ij 1 jJw ^ 


G 


s 




Murshidabad. 


'63 




, 


s 




Mu§tafa-abad. 


164 


jU 1 «ftk« 




s 




MuzaiTarabad. 

• 


'65 


X^^ftli^ 




s 




Muzaffargarh. 


166 


^tiyb- 






c 


Muzaffarnagar. 


167 


jU 1 2qJUC 


G 


s 




Mu'azzamabad. 

* •* 


j68 


l,^ 


G 


s 


c 


Muitan. 


169 


fJA^ G 






Malikanagar. 


170 


/J;t^ 


^"^ 


s 




Mulharnagar. 


'71 


Sr*^ 


G 


s 




Mumbai. 


171/^ 


'^;r"v^5i^ 




s 




Mumbai Surat 


'72 


• 




s 


/"» 


Mandisor. 


'73 


^jJU 


G 




c 


Mandu. 


^74 


^^.^yj^y^ 




s 


c 


Muminabad. 


• » .. 


ft # ■ k 




c 




f Muminabad Bindraban : 


• • • 


^|;cUjjM^^ 




•3 




t see Bindraban. 


• • • 


;-^;^'M 


G 


s 


c 


[Mnha] Indrapur : see IndrapGr. 


*75 


y-T'L.cv^ 




s 




Mahisur. 



I.— M INT-LIST-^omAC 



So. 


Mi-u I 


UeUI 


Wm. 


>;6 


">" 




c 


yiirnb. 


«77 


;j<J*- 


S 




MaMpur. 


■78 


4,V;-i 


S 


c 


XamoL 


'79 


1. j-y 


y 




rXigpiiroc 

Ixagor. 


i£o 


. •^'^ 




c 


N'ahao. 


iSf 


tf^j^ 


s 




Xajafgait. 


1S2 


yutf-^^ c 


s 


c 


Najibabad. 


.83 


•/v*^ 


s 




Xajibjpqil. 


18, 


V 


s 




S«rw«r. 


185 


/JJ.1^ 


s 




NajTHHawigaf. 


186 


•■■■^i"/" 


s 




Xti^ntabad. 


■8? 


Jf;>, 


s 




N'iirgaL 


188 


^l;lf'b 




c 


Walijaiod. 


■89 


V^>7t^-I 


s 




Hathras. 


190 


^^■, [-•■.IV--] 


s 




(Sabibabad] HansL 


■91 


;b^j, 


s 




Harxiwar. 



B. —Under date Februar}' 1905 Mr. Bleazby writes me of hi:> havi 
acquired coin* from two mints not jet registered, a muhr fri 
lilajipur f;^ j^laJ^ and a dam from Sherko} i^jf^i^ B* 
these ccnns were issued in the tmga of Akbw 1. 
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I I.—M INT-TITLES. 
A.— Honorific Epithets with their Mints. 



1 . J tj I tJu© J Asafabad : the city of Asaf (wazir). 

Bareli S Shah 'Alam I. 

2. ^jj Braj : so named from a title of the Maharaja (Rodgers). 

IndrapQr S Akbar II. 

1, SciJj Baldat : town. 

Ujjain S Shah Jahan I. 

Akbarabad G Akbar. 

Agra G Akbar. 

Ilahabad S Aurangzeb. 

Burhanpur S Shah Jahan I. 

Sahrind C Akbar. 

4. licSaL Baldat i Safa : town of purity. 

? S 'Alamgir II. 

5. X ,i. Li 5 jL Baldat fakhira : excellent town. 

Burhanpur S Aurangzeb. 

6. »jjj Bandar : port. 

Dewal S Akbar. 

7. I f)[x/« » jJu Bandar mubiirak : blessed port, 

Surat S Aurangzeb. 

8. o oJ Tirt : place of pilgrimage. 

Hardwar S Shah *Alam II. 

9. 10 Y?"*^ Hadrat : Presence (of the king). 

Dehli G. S. C Humayun. 

Akbar. 



>» >> 



fx Lu uf « _mk, I^iusrau getf panah : Chosroes CCyrus), the refuge 

"*" the \xorld. 

Agra G Jahangir.] 

lO. J^^ Khitta : district. 

Bareli S Shah 'Alam II. 

1 I, f%m'i\\\^ ^♦^'' ^^ Islam : the seat of Islam. 

Dogani C ••...Akbar. 
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12. i^^J]))^ ^*'"* ^' aman : the seat of safety. 

Agra C... ^....Humri}*un. 

Jammun S Shah 'Alam II. 

Multan G. S Aurangzeb. 



1 3. » 



^ ^ t^ I * I •> ^^^^^ ^' barakat : the seat of blessings. 

Nagpur^? Niigor) S.... ^....'Alamgir II. 



,, ,, ,, Shah 'Alam II. 

1 4. * •^i^ I J ) ,5 E)ar al tasawwur : the seat of meditation. 

Jodhpur S Ahmad Shikh. 

C... Akbar II. 

I ^. j>tjyJl «| ■> ^^'^^ ^^ jihad : the seat of war (crescentade). 

Haidarabad G. S. C Aurangzeb. 

S Kam Bakhsh. 

S ...Shah 'Alam I. 






16. is 3^] '!•> ^^'~^^ ^^ ktilafat : the seat of the Caliphate. 

Ahmadabad S Akbar. 

Akbarabad G. S Shah Jahan I. 

Akbarpur C Akbar. 

Agra C Babar. 

Humayun. 



>» »» 



,, G. C Akbar. 

,, S Shah Jahan I. 

Awadh C.M Akbar. 

Bahraich C.« Akbar. 

Jaunpur G. S. C Akbar. 

Dogam C Akbar. 

Shrdijahanabad S Shah Jahan I. 

,, G. S Aurangzeb. 

,, ,, Shah 'Alam I. 

., „ Jahandar. 

,, ,, . • Farrukh-siyar. 

Rafi^al darajat. 

Shah Jahan II. 



»9 »» 



,, S Ibrahim. 

,, G. S Muhammad Shdh. 

„ ,, Ahmad Shah. 

,, ,, *Alamgir II. 

,, S Shah Jahan III. 

„ G. S. C....Shah 'Alam II. 

„ G. S .\kbar II. 

S Bahadur 11. 
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Qanauj C Akbar. 

Gwaliar C Akbar. 

Gorakpur C Akbar. 

Labor C Humayun. 

M G..« Akbar. 

Lakhnau C - Akbar. 

17. dkii. li JLb-^ I; I J Dar al khilafat khitta : the district, the 

seat of the Caliphate. 
Awadh C ,.. .Akbar. 

1 8. ji^^j I •> ^'^^ ^^ khair : the seat of weal. 

Ajmir G. S Aurangzeb. 

S • •• Farrukh-siyar. 

,, ..• Muhammad Shah. 

,, ••••• At^mad Shah. 

,, Alamgir II. 

,, Shah '.\lam II. 



30. '4^1*!^ D'li* al surur : the seat of delight. 

Burhanpur G. S Shah *Alam I. 



Burhanpi 

,, S Jahandar. 

i» »» 

ft >» 

,, ,,.•••••.. 

>» >» ••• 

»» ,,...••••« 



>•• Farrukh-siyar. 

Muhammad Shah. 

• ■ ■ 

Ahmad Shah. 

'Alamgir II. 

Shah *Alam II. 

Akbar II. 

Saharanpur S Shah 'Alam II 

20. ^ JLuJ I ♦ I J I^^ir al salam : the seat of peace. 

Dogam C • •••.•m... Akbar. 

Mandisor S • Shah 'Alam II. 

2 I . ^v blt iJ 1 « I ^ Dar al saltanat : the seat of the Sultanate. 

Ahmadabad G. S. C Akbar. 

Burhanabad C • Akbar. 

Burhanpur G •m ••... Jahandar. 

Fathpur S. C • ..Akbar. 

Labor G. S. C Akbar. 

Labor S Shah Jahan I. 

,, ,, Aurangzeb. 

,, ,, Shah ^Alam I. 

,, ,, • Farrukh-siyar. 

,, ,, Rafi^al darajat. 

,, ,, • Shah Jahan II. 
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Labor S •• . •• Muhammad Shah. 

,, f, Ahmad Shah. 



»» >»" 



.^Alamgir 11. 



22. ^ fCi ])]d ^^^ ^^1 ^^^ • ^^^ s^^^ ^^ ^^ mint. 

Ahmadabad G. S Akbar. 

Patna G. S Akbar. 

Jaunpur C Humayun. 

Hi^ar S , Akbar. 

Fathpur C Akbar. 

Kalpi C Akbar. 

23. atA. i-> y^ h I J f)''"* al darb khiUa : the district, the seat of 

the mint. 

Kalpi C Akbar. 

24. Jt t-> y^ h 1 ,3 DAr al darb qaFa : the fortress, the seat of the 

mint 
Agra C Babar. 

25. ^^^ i^yiJJc i-> Y^ ])]d ^ar al darb mutabarrak khitta : the 

blessed district, the seat of the mint. 

Jaunpur C Babar. 

Humayun. 



»> >>' 



26. - ft fet h I J Dar al zafar : the seat of triumph. 

Bijapur G. S. C Aurangzeb. 

,t ^ Kam Bakhsh. 

,, C ..•. Farrukh-siyar. 

2 7. J JjJ I J I J Dar al *adl : the seat of justice. 

Agra C • Humayun. 

28. ^^iii hi J Diiral fath : the seat of victory. 

Ujjain S .••... Aurangzeb. 

M ,, • .Shah *.\lam I. 

,, ,, Jahandar. 

,, Farrukh-sivar. 

G. S Muhammad Shah. 

,, S 'Alamgir H. 

M M Shah *Alam II. 

29. XJJj-aJIjIj Dar al musawwir dOh : the village, the seat of 

the painter (?). 
Jaunpur C Akbar II. 
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'iO. ^^^SLi I ; I •> ^^'* ^1 mulk : the seat of the kingdom. 

Kabul G. S. C • Aurangzeb. 

S Shah <^Alam I. 

G .••.••Rafi^al darajat 









11. cy , vi ^ i^JllJ ])]d ^^^ ^^ mulk hadrat : the seat of the king- 
dom, the Presence (of the king). 

Dehli C Humayun. 

„ G Akbar. 



2. * •.^JuJ ] ']d ^'^^ ^^ man§ur : the seat of the conqueror. 

Jodhpur S *Alamgir II. 

Shah 'Alam II. 



i> >> 



'I '?. f^d »!;;»> ^'^^ rah-i-Dakhin : on the way to the Deccan. 

Urdu S ..Jahangir. 

34. td Deh : a village. 

Jodhpur S • Shah 'Alam II. 

-^c, jJUl fj ] Zain al bilad : the ornament of towns. 

? S ..Muhammad Shah. 

"»6. -> )JLJ ) vj>Jj J Zinat al bilad : the beauty of towns. 

Ahmadabad S Rafi^al darajat. 



j/. ./^ Salui 

1 \ tr 



ly, X S J^ Salimgarh : the fort of Salim. 

Ajmir C •• •.. Akbar. 



'^8. J ^ Y** S»'iwa'i : lit, * one and a quarter ' ; hence * exceptional.' 

Jaipur S • Muhammad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah. 



,, ,,.•• Shah 'Alam II. 

Akbar II. 



>> >> 



"•Q. J L> ULi Shahabad : the city of the monarch. 

Qanauj S •• • Mu^iammad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah. 

'Alamgir II. 

Shah Jahan III. 

Shah 'Alam II. 






\%^ \\j ^j^ S %\it Shah gardQn bargah : the monarch of heaven's 

court. 
Akbarnagar S Jahangir.] 
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40. f X« yfi» Shahr mukarram : the illustrious city. 

Champanir C •...Humayun. 

41. 5^y^ Shergarh : tiger-fort. 

Qanauj C... •.Akbar. 

42. ^f. [ t _^^ f-f Sahibabad : the town of the Sahib, i>., o 

George Thomas. 
Hansi S Shah 'Alam II. 

43* ^ y^ Suba : a province. 

Awadh S Shrdi 'Alam II. 

44* fi J yftb Zafar qarin : linked to triumph. 

UrJu G. S. C Akbar. 

4^. .>Lf|^»ij Fathabad : the city of victory. 

Dharur S Farrukh-siyar. 

46. J L» I T' J Farrukhabad : fortunate city. 

Ahmadnagar S *Alamgir II. 

Shahjahan III. 

G. S Shah 'Alarn II. 






47. ^^^ xjJlai.J Farkhunda bunyad : of fortunate foundation. 

Haidarabad S Shah 'Alam I. 



«, G. S Mutiammad Shah. 

M S Akbar II. 



S.M Bahadur II. 



48 ^ ij T** ^^^^^^ • prosperous. 

Hisar C Akbar. 

49. «x^ Qasba.; a township. 

Panipat S ; Shah *Alam II. 

Sherkot C Akbar. 

^O. y^f Qat^ ' a drvision. 

Bareir S Shah 'Alam II. 

c I . Sjii Qal*^a : a fortress. 

Agra C Babar. 

,, G Akbar. 

AlwarS Akbar. 

Bunch (? Punch) C Shah «Alam II. 

Gwfdiar C Akbar. 
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^ndabad : the citv of Muhammad. 

^ Akbar. 

Muliammad Shah. 

Ahmad Shah. 

-. ..*^Alamg^ir II. 
Shah 'Alam II. 
.kbar. 



the resting-place of the 

Shah *Alam I. 

Aurangzeb. 

I. S Shah *Alam I. 

S Farrukh-siyar. 

,, Raff*^al darajat. 

,, Shah Jahan II. 

G. S Muhammad Shah. 

S Ahmad Shah. 

'Alamgir II. 



> > 






>> >»••« 



Shah 'Alam II. 



iiT-iw* Mustaqirr al mulk : the resting-place of the 
kingdom. 

Akbarabad S Shah *Alam I. 

,, ,,. Jahandar. 

,, ,, Farrukh-siyar. 

,, ,, Shah *Alam II. 

Patna S Jahandar. 

"^ Azimabrid S Farrukj -siyar. 



^ Maftuhat : conquered. 

Udaipur G... Akbar. 



<e 



yc Muminabad : the city of the faithful. 

Bindraban S^ —Shah 'Alam II. 



ah;i : so named from a title of the NCaharaja (Rodgcr.s.) 

iJrapur G. S ♦ 'Alamgir II. 

,, ,. ,, ....j. Shah Jahan III. 

G. S. C Shih '^Alam II. 

S.,, Akbar II. 



1 ♦ 
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B. MlVTS with their HonOEUFIC EPlTHETSb 



Mini : Ajmir. 

£pt:hec< : Ddr al khair ; 

Sdiimgarh : 

Muscat irr al khilafaL 



Mint : L'jjain. 
Epichecs : Balda: : 

Dar al rath. 



Mint : Al-imaUnagur. 

Epichec : Farrukhubau. 



Mine : LJaipur. 
!ipiLhtt2> . Muhammadabad 
Maituiiac. 



^liiu L rtiu. 






Musuii^iit li iiuik. 



^lilu . \k:mi I'ur. 



■>. 



1 •. 



.-..MCntr ^ui 1 1 '(nii.^lai. 



Mint : Jjdhpur. 
; Epithets : Dar al tasawwur ; 
i Dar al mansur ; 

D^h. 



Mint : Jaipur. 
Epithet : Sawa*!. 



Mint : AhmaJabad. 

Epithets : Dar al khilaxa-: 
Dar al <altana: 
Dar ^l darb : 
ZIna: al bilaii. 



Mint : Cham pan ir. 
Epithet : Shahr mukarram. 

Mint : His?ar. 

■ • ■ 

Epithets : Dar al darb : 
FTroza. 

Mint : Haidorabad. 
Epithets : Dar ai jihad ; 

Famikhabad ; 

Farkhunda bunvad. 



Mint : Doi^am. 
EpidieCfr : Dar al Islam : 

Dar al kjwliifa^f ; 

Dar al salam. 



Mint : Dharur. 
IiSthct : Faihabad. 



Mint : 'Jthii. 
I£?iLhec< : Haiirac : 

Dar al mulk I:f adrat 



; Miir. . Dewai. 
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nt : Akbarnagar. 

thet : Shah gardun bargah.] 



it : Agra, 
thets : Baldat ; 

[Khusrau get! panah]; 

Dar al aman ; 

Dar al khilafat : 

Dar al cjarb qal'a ; 

Dar al 'adl ; 

QslVsl. 

It : Ahvar. 
ithet : QaPa 



Mint : Surat. 

Epithet : Bandar mubitfak. 



Mint : Saharanpur. 
Epithet : Dar al surur. 

Mint : Sahrind. 
Epithet : Baldat 

Mint : Shahjahanabad. 
Epithet : Dar al khilafat ; 



It : llahabad. 
ithet : Baldat. 

t : Indrapur. 
ithets : Braj ; 
Ma ha. 



Mint : *Azimabad. 

Epithet : Mustaqirr al mulk. 



nt : Awadh. 

ithets : Dar al khilafat ; 

Dar al khilafat khitta : 

Suba. 



nt : Burhanabad. 
ithet : Dar al saltanat. 



Mint : Path pur. 
Epithets : Dar al saltanat ; 
Dar al darb. 



Mint : Qanauj. 
Epithets : Shahabad ; 
Shergarh. 



Mint : Kabul. 
Epithet : Dar al mulk. 



nt : Burhanpur. 
ithets : Baldat ; 

Baldat fakhira ; 

Dar al surur. 



Mint : Kalpi. 

Epithets : Dar al ^^^rb ; 

Dar al darb khitta ; 

Muhammadabad. 



Mint : Gwaliar. 
Epithet? : Dar al khilafat ; 
Qara. 



28 
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Mint : Bareli. 
Epithets : A§afabad ; 
KhitTa ; 



Mint : Banaras. 

Epithet : Muhammadabad. 

Mint : Bindraban. 
Epithet : Muminabad. 

Mint : Bunch (? Punch). 
Epithet : Qal'a. 

Mint : Bahraich. 
Epithet : Dar al khilafat. 



Mint : Gorak[h]pur. 
Epithet : Dar al lOiilafat 



' Mint : L&hor. 

I 

' Epithets : D&r al khilafat ; 
Dar al saltanat. 



Mint : LakhnatL 
Epithet : DSlt al khil&fat. 



I Mint : Multan. 
Epithet.' Dar al aman. 



Mint : Bijapur. 
Epithet : Dar al zafar. 


! Mint : Mandisor. 
Epithet : Dar al salam. 


Mint : Panipat. 
Epithet : Qasba. 


Mint : Nagpur (? Nagor). 
Epithet : Dar al barak&t. 


Mint : Patna. 

Epithets : Dar al darb : 

Mustaqirr al mulk. 


■ 

Mint : Hansl. 
Epithet : §ahibabad. 






Mint : Jammun. 
Epithet : Dar al aman. 


Mint : Hardw§r. 
Epithet : Tlrt. 






Mint : Jaunpur. 

Epithets : Dar al khilafat ; 


Mint: ? 

Epithet : Baldat-i-$af&. 


Dar al darb : 

• • 

Dar al darb mutabarrak khitta; 

Dar al niu§awwir d6h (?). 


Mint : ? 

Epithet : Zain al bilfid. 



iV.^.— (Feb., 1905) Add Mint: Sherkot- 

Epithet : Qa§ba. 



Chairman's Remarks. 

Principal Macmillan, after expressing his admiration of the very 

learned addresses of Dr. Taylor and Mr. Jackson, hoped he might be 

excused for saying a few words to show that coin-collecting, even when 

carried on in a more desultory manner, afforded a considerable amount 

of pleasure and profit. He then gave some of his own experiences of 

the delights and sorrows of coin-hunting, a pursuit which he had 

indulged in for some years in spite of the shock he received when he 

found that his best gold and silver coins were stolen, and thought of 

his cherished Athenian owl being melted into silver to supply the 

robber and his family with gram and bidis. He had with him two 

beautiful silver coins of Augustus and Tiberius that had been found in 

a chatty in a railway cutting in Mysore. Such a fact was a valuable 

historical datum, as it gave evidence to the commerce between India 

and Italy at the beginning of the Roman Imperial period, when 

Rome through Egypt gained access to the markets of India. Thus 

even the humblest collector of coins might find in his hobby not only 

amusement, but also the means of realising more clearly by visible 

tokens the facts of past history. 
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rest securely in their supreme position till they had disposed of the for- 
midable power of the Peishwas. And even in later times the spectre 
of Brahman supremacy has continued to haunt them on occasions. 

Of Shivaji's concluding moments and death there are several accounts 
which it would be interesting to recount here for comparison. Hrst 
there is the contemporary account by the bakhar writer, Chrisnaji Anant 
Sabhasad, who wrote his life under Shivaji*s son Rajaram in 169S. 
This is pretty long and on the whole appears faithful with its interest- 
ing details. This bakhar is not well-knoTii-n to all students of histor)'i 
and even by Mahrathas, who deservedly attach a high importance to 
this among other bakhars, it is more praised than read and studied. 1 
think the edition of Mr. Sane is long out of print and no one seems 
to care to keep it in print, a good measure of the negligence of the 
Mahrathas for their historical literature. Sabhasad, as his name 
signifies, was a courtier of Rajaram for whom he specially wrote this 
life of Shivaji. According to him, when Sambhaji returned to Panhala 
after his unsuccessful overtures to Aurangzib and was reconciled to his 
father, Shivaji left that place for Raighad, in order to perform there the 
marriage ceremony of his younger son Rajaram. He said he would 
soon return and attend to the administration of his new possessions. 
The marriage was performed at Raighad with g^eat pomp and large 
sums were given in charity. 

Soon after, says Sabhasad, the king was attacked by fever. He 
was a righteous personage, and possessed foreknowledge of the time of 
dissolution. He thought within himself that his end was approaching 
and therefore summoned before him the \!visest of his kdrkuns and ser- 
vants. He said to them that his death was approaching and that he 
was going to see the Goddess Bhowani and reside in the paradise of 
Shiva. Tlicn he spoke as follows : ** With regard to my sons, when 
I saw 1 was getting feeble, I told Sambhaji, my eldest son, at Pkinhala 
that I was desirous of dividing my kingdom between my two sons. 
Sambhaji did not like my proposal. My end is now approaching. 
From my original possession of the Mahal of Poona, which was 
worth 40,000 hones, 1 have now raised my acquisitions so as to 
be worth one crore of hones. I also acquired these forts, strong- 
holds, Pagas and the army. If Rajaram lives long after my 
death he alone will preserve and enlarge this vast kingdom. Sam- 
bhaji is sensible, yet of loose and dissolute habits, and I do not 
know how to act under the circumstances especially as my end is now 
drawing near. You are old and experienced kirkuns and servants in 
this kingdom of the Mahrathas and you must therefore have abMdy 
been familiar with this state of things. After my death Sambhaji will 
usurp ever>'thing to himself by his exploits. Being the elder too, the 
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anny will prefer him and flock to his standanL Rajaram being the 
younger son, the army viU not care to win his £avour. The strkirkuns 
will advocate the cause of Rajaram and urge the necessity of diriding 
the kingdom between the two brothers. The army will not agree w^th 
the kirkuns, who wiO be betrayed by it. Sambhap viD put to the sword 
many of the eminent Brahmans of my time. There viU thus be the sin 
of Brahman slaughter. He will next hty rioleot hands upon the Mah- 
ratha Sirdars in the army and degrade and even kiO tfaetn. The tn^<^n 
and the insigni£cant wiD prevaiL The respectable will dwindle into 
insigiii£cance. Sambha^ will indulge in intoxicating drugs and in 
amorous {Measures. In the forts, stroi^;faokis and tfarougfaout the 
kingdom there will be injustice and offences. Sambhap wiU not re- 
spect the worthy. He will squander away aH the veakfa and treasure. 
As soon as be kams of Sambhaji*s weakness, Aom^zib wiD take 
advantage of the disorder into which my Idngdom will £di and invade 
and capoiTc Bijapur, Bhagnagar and even this kingdom. Ubimateiy 
Sambhaji wiH be ruined. Just as Futteh Khan tnmed disfeval to his 
father Malik Ambar \izam Shah and treacheroosiy d e pr iw e d him of 
his klngdcm and ultimately lost it, so wil Sambha^ k>se my kiogdom. 
Rajaram will zhen succeed to the throne and w31 recoaqaer the 
lost kingdod and restore order. He wiD perform deeds moneciiirakntts 
than mine. Now with regard to the k i rku ns, the emineot sirk^- 
kuns of my time, Sambhaji will not aDow them to see the fight of d^, 
Pralhadpam and Ramrhandra Xilkanth will hoverer be flfaistiiocs. 
Nilkanih -s-ilj alho be popular. There will be a few oAtr% Hmilarly 
illustrious, but ihe^ wiS be very few. Of the Jiahiatfaas, Sambbaji wfll 
extirpate marry. Of tlK>se liiai rmtain, Santaji Ghorpad^ Pahirj i 
Ghorepade, Dhana^ Jadhav wil, if tbey lire, p e r fo rui cfaivafeoiis deedsu 
These three Brahmans arkd Mahratfaas vifl prove scrviccalife in re- 
covering the \ohi kingdom.** Tlittf spoke the king. 

Thus far Sabhasad. Tliis speech of Shrra|i is rery probably coos- 
posed by Sabhasad hTTnf.rff : but the tei j timrn t s put into the taoath of 
Shi'^-aji are historicallT xrm: and correct. It is interescing to fiod the 
Mahratha ciir:ynkifa' uocoomdoti^ imitating in ih^ matter of tptwthf^ 
the greai dasiicaJ historiaxis Ske Tfancrdkfes afld Ltry, vbo cocmatasH 
cocTpos^ i:pt&cht:h for their heroes axad make dbcoi speak fer thwiwrSres- 
The true cour^JtrSkt maamer in which Sahfcaaad^ trme to his naaoe^ 
flatters de^caxeHr the vanztr of his fatron Rjjanu M y fer wfaom, as we 
have sajd, he vrjut this c^vonicie of his great iitlicr's deeds, by mak- 
ing Shiva^ propb&cy his kon's greatnetf, fVfindr one of Shaken 
pear*s similar ^amery of EHzabeth, taoder vfaooi be wrote and kfir 
whose conn be ovnxpoytsd bereral of his phty%t pot io the ftropbtutk, 
mouth cf Oanntfr ic the preteoce of her fetber, Henry V'lll, though 
of ccfUTht t±iere u a va¥i guU bi^weec theie IrniiteJ fioes <jf tiie 
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£amous world-poet and the crude effort of the Mahratha chronicler : 

" Let me speak, Sir, 
For Heaven now bids me ; and the words I utter, 
Let none think flattery, for they'll find them truth. 
This royal infant ( Heaven still move about her ! ) 
Though in her cradle, yet now promises 
Upon this land a thousand, thousand blessings, 
Which time shall bring to ripeness. She shall be . 
(But few now living can behold that goodness) 
A pattern to all princes living with her, 
And all that shall succeed : Sheba was never 
More covetous of wisdom, and fair virtue. 
Than this pure soul shall be : all princely graces, 
That mould up such a mighty piece as this is. 
With all the virtues that attend the good, 
Shall still be doubled on her : truth shall nurse her. 
Holy and heavenly thoughts still counsel her. 
She shall be loved and fear'd : her own shall bless her. 
Her foes shake like a field of beaten corn. 
And hang their heads with sorrow : good grows with her. 
In her days every man shall eat in safety. 
Under his own vine, what he plants ; and sing 
The merry songs of peace to all his neighbours. 
God shall be truly known ; and those about her 
From her shall read the perfect ways of honour. 
And by those claim their greatness, not by blood. 
She shall be to the happiness of England 
An aged princess ; many days shall see her. 
And yet no day without a deed to crown it, 
Would I had known no more ! but she must die — 
She must, the saints must have her — yet a virgin ; 
A most unspotted lily shall she pass 
To the ground, and all the world shrill mourn her." 

( Henry VIII, \\ 5, ad Jin,] 

Sabhasad continuing his account says that after Shivaji had con- 
cluded his prophetic address, all the attendants were overcome with 
grief ; they stood in silence and tears began to run down their cheeks. 
The king seeing this said : ** Grieve not ; this is but a mortal world* As 
many as are born porish. Calm your feelings, be of pure hearts, be 
peaceful and happy. Now sit quiet till I hold communion with my 
patron goddess (Bhowani)." The attendants accordingly sat in silence. 
Then the king bathed in the sacred waters of the Bhagirathi, rubbed 
ashes to his body, put on a necklace of Rudraksha— the berry of a tree 
sacred to Shiva his eponymous god— and having composed himself to 
abstract spiritual devotion, was lost in solemn communion. He expir- 
ed at Rayghad in the afternoon of Sunday, the 15th of the light half of 
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Chaitra, in the year of Sail wan 1602, Roudra Samvatsar. * The angels 
of Shiva brought a chariot of the god in which his spirit was taken to 
Kailas, heaven ; the perishable portion of himself, his body, being left 
in this mortal world.' 

The Rairi bakhar is another important and authentic chronicle of the 
life and deeds of Shivaji. It is so called because it was deposited in the 
fortress of Rairi which is now conclusively identified with Raighad, the 
place where Shivaji died. Orme had previously placed it **. fifty miles 
north and by west from Voom..''^ (Fragments of the Moghul Empire ^ p. 22.) 
But Scott Waring has shown that Orme was misled by Fryer's account 
of Oxenden's mission to Shivaji. ** Lieutenant Goodfellow, of the Bom- 
bay Engineers, established on the spot that Raighad to this day is 
called Rairi, and that instead of being north-west of Poona, it is 
situated thirty-eight miles west and forty-two south from Poona. This 
information I had always received, but it is owing to the active and 
intelligent exertion of Colonel Close, ardent in the promotion of all 
geographical inquiries, that its precise situation is now established 
beyond all question." (History of the Mahrathas^ 1810, p. 199.) This 
bakhar is considered by Scott Waring, a very good authority on Mah- 
ratha historical MSS., as the most authentic of the four bakhars oi S\\vv2i]\ 
he had (ibid, p. 195). He evidently had not before him that of Sabhasad. 
This bakhar, ** which was kept at Rairi, the ancient capital of Shivaji's 
empire " (ibid, p. 195), was published for the first time by the Bombay 
Government in a volume of ^'Letters and State Papers in the Bombay 
Secretariat," edited by Mr. G. W. Forrest twenty years ago. 

In this chronicle there is a somewhat different account of Shivaji's 
death from that given by Sabhasad. ** Shivaji marched and plun- 
dered Jalnapur. Ranmast Khan came and opposed Shivaji. One 
day the Khan's troops made a furious attack on Shivaji's army. 
Sadhoji Nimbalkar, a Sirdar over five thousand in Shivaji's service, 
was killed, and Shivaji was defeated and fled to the fort of Putta to 
which he gave the name of Vikramghad. After that Shivaji went to 
Raighad, and after the Dassera sent his Sirdars to collect Mulukgiri. 
Shivaji was soon afterwards seized with a violent fever which carried 
him off on the ninth day. His death happened in the year 1602 of the 
Salivan era (1680 A.D.). Shivaji, before he died, gave a paper, which 
he had written to Moro Pant Anaji Dattu Sabnavis and Babul 
Parbhu Chitnavis. At that time Shivaji's younger son Rajaram was 
at Raighad. His eldest son Sambhaji was at Panhala. The officers 
to w'hom Shivaji had given the paper gave the Government to Raja- 
ram. The other Chiefs were averse to this measure, and joined 
Sambhaji." {State Papers^ Bombay, Vol. I, p. 22.) 
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Sabhasad we have seen makes Shivaji foretell the future on his 
death-bed. The Rairi chronicler also makes him prophetic. But he 
puts the event seven years earlier when his patron goddess Bho- 
wani possessed him for a few hours and showed htm future e\'ents. 
This is much more striking than the former account as it goes farther 
into the future. '* When Shivaji went to take half his share of 
Chundi Chunjavar in the year of Salivan 1595 (1673 A.D.) the god- 
dess Bhowani came into his body and remained there five hours, 
during which time she gave him a view of future events, vv., that 
all his domains would fall into the hands of people with red faces ; 
that Sambhaji would be taken prisoner by the Moghuls ; that Raja 
Ram would succeed him on the musnud ; that Shivaji would in the 
course of time come into the world again under a new form, and 
extend his dominions to Delhi ; and that dominion would remain in 
the Bhonsle family for twenty-seven generations : all this Raghunatfa 
Narayan Hunavanti and Dattoji Pant Wakamavis and Babul Parbhu 
Chitnavis committed to paper." (State Papers, ut supra.) 

Of accounts by Europeans we possess two by contemporaries who 
were in India at the time of Shivaji*s death, Manned and Fryer. 
Manucci was a Venetian Physician who resided forty-eight ytan in 
India and was in the service of the Moghul Emperors Shah 
Jehan and Aurangzib. He wrote memours of the Moghul 
sovereigns which were derived from Moghul chronicles preserved 
at Delhi in Persian. They were written in Portuguese into 
which the Persian extracts had also been translated. They were sent 
to Europe in manuscript but were not published. But Father Catrou, 
a learned Jesuit, based his history of the Moghul Empire published at 
the Hague in 1715 on these MS. memoirs of Manucci, and it is through 
this work that we know them. Unfortunately the complete work of 
Catrou which includes the reign of Aurangdb and life- of Shivaji is 
very rare, and is not in our Library, and I could not find it elsewhere. 
(Edition in 5 Vols., French, 1715, Bio>g: UniverseUe sub namku.) 
An English translation was published in 1826, but this is inoomplele 
as it comes up to Shah Jehan and does not include Aurangzib's event- 
ful reign. We have this incomplete translation in our Library (vj^ 
Irvine, Art. on Manucci, in Journal Royal Asiatic Society, 1903.) 

Ornie, w ho has written much and well on Shivaji, has evidently con- 
sulted Catrou's history of Aurangzib based on Manucci*s memoirs, as 
he says : "Catrou although guided by Manucci (who sajrs more of 
Shivaji than all the other writers, and particularises the cause of his 
death) simply says that he died in 1679, from which we conclude that 
Catrou did not find the particular date in Manucci's manuscript, and 
gave it generally from a conjecture of his own.** (Fr^gmenis^ p. 2601) 
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Scott Waring says that the account ofShivaji's death by Orme **is 
natural, and I should have adopted it, had 1 known upon what 
authority it was given." (History of Mahrathasy p. 205.) But in the 
passage given above Orme indicates cleariy his authority to have been 
Manucci as given by Catrou. We will give Orme's account which 
seems to be a version of Catrou-Manucci, failing Father Catrou's 
own French. "Shivaji was gone from Rairi, but no one knew 
whither, a convoy of money to a great amount was coming to 
Aurangabad, of which as of everything concerning his enemy 
he received early intelligence ; and taking his time before his inten- 
tions could be suspected, issued with a detachment of his hardiest 
cavalr}% remote from all the MoghuKs stations, and fell upon the 
convoy before his approach was known, within a few miles from 
Barhampore, where it would have been safe, until sent forward with 
stronger escort. He seized the whole, and brought it without inter- 
ruption and the same rapidity to Rairi. But the purchase was dearly 
earned ; for the excessive strain of fatigue, greater than any he had 
endured since his escape from Delhi, caused an inflammation in his 
breast, attended with spitting of blood : his disorder, although 
increasing every day, was kept secret within his palace at Rairi ; and 
if it had been published would not have been believed, since he had more 
than once sent abroad reports of his death, at the very time he was 
setting out on some signal excursion ; and at this very* time his army 
towards Surat, which he probably intended to have joined, were 
acting with such ravage and hostility up to the walls that the city 
imagined Shivaji himself was commanding in person ; and expected 
an assault with so much terror that the English Presidency sent off 
the treasure of their factory across the river, to the Marine of Swally, 
where lay some of their ships ; and the Governor of the town re- 
deemed his fears by a large contribution, with which Moro Pandit 
returned to Rairi to see his master die. He expired on the 5th of 
April 1680, and in the fifty-second year of his age. His funeral pile 
was administered with the same sacrifices as had been devoted che 
year before to the obsequies of the Maharaja, Jeshwant Sing of Jodh- 
pur : attendants, animals, and wives were burnt witii his corpse." 
{Fragments^ ed. 1805, pp. 89 — 70.) 

The other contemporary European account, that of Fryer, the 
famous English physician who was in Bombay and Western India 
from 1674 to 1682, does not throw any light on the cause of Shivaji's 
death, but merely records it with a wrong date, as we shall pre- 
sently see, and gives details of the funeral ceremonies. Scott Waring, 
whose History of the Mahrathas written in 1810 is very important, 
and whose account of Shivaji is based as we have said above on 
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four bakkars, including the Rairi, says : ** He retired to I^aipi (sic, 
Rairi), and as usual among the Mahrathas detached his troops 
after the Dasara to raise contributions from the neighbouring pro- 
vinces. His constitution had now begun to fail ; he was seized with 
a spitting of blood and expired upon the fifth of April 1680, in the fifty- 
third year of his age, and thirty-sixth of his reign dating it from the 
death of his guardian Kondev." {Hist, of Mahrathas, p, 87.) Grant 
Duff in his History of the Mahrathas first published in 1826, says that 
**hewas taken ill at Raighad, occasioned by painful swelling in his 
knee-joint, which became gradually worse and at last threw him into 
a high fever, which on the seventh day from its commencement 
terminated his existence on the 5th day of April 1680 in the fifty-third 
year of his age." (Vol. I. p. 295.) He does not mention his authority, 
but he must have had some Mahratha MS. lives of the hero before him. 
It may be here noted that both Shivaji and Napoleon died young at 
exactly the same age of fifty-three, and that Julius Caesar was only 
two years older at his death than either. 

The usual suspicion of poison when an Asiatic ruler dies was not 
altogether absent in the case of Shivaji. **The Mahratha MSS.," says 
Scott Waring, '* insinuate a suspicion of poison. The suicide of his 
wife, wliose views (of setting her son Raja Ram on the throne) had 
failed, almost justifies this supposition. One Mahratha MS. expressly 
charges her with the murder." (Hist, of Mahrathas, p. 215.) It would be 
interesting if these MSS. were to turn up. So far as I am aware they 
have not yet turned up. But that there exist such we know on the very 
high authority of Scott Waring. 

It remains to be said that the Persian MSS. attribute Shivaji*s death 
to the prayers of a Mussalman devotee (ibid, p. 215). Jonathan Scott in 
his continuation of Ferishta's History of the Deccan from supplementary 
Persian sources says that the curses of a Moslem saini brought about his 
death. In the journal kept by a Bundela officer, which came into the pos- 
session of Jonathan Scott and which he translated as** Auranzib's Opera- 
tions in the Deccan, " this writer who was a contemporary of Shivaji*s 
says: ** Shivaji having marched from his country to invade the Imperial 
territories, totally laid waste the district of Jalnehr and others ; and his 
soldiers, notwithstanding his commands to the contrary, offered insults 
to the ser\'ants of Jan Mahomed, a religious devotee, from whose 
curses it was believed Shivaji was taken ill, and shortly after died.'' 
(Hist, of the Deccan, ed.1796, Vol. II, p. 54). This is a truly Oriental 
explanation of the death, and it may be that the people, both Hindus and 
MahomeUans, believed in it, as belief in death and misfortunes from 
curses of holy men is very common in this country and the East gene- 
rally. But the real cause is, as Scoti remarks, that he died neither by 
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poison, nor the visitation of God at 'the prayers of a devotee, but 
rather by an illness from fatigue in his flight and vexation at the 
ill-success of his arms. Shivaji, it will be remembered, according to 
one account, was defeated in his last expedition, and pursued by the 
Moghul General Ranmust Khan ; and also his fleet was destroyed' 
about this time, by the Sidi of Janjira in conjunction with the English 
at Bombay. 

As to the date of his death almost all authorities agree that it was 
5th April 1680. It was the 15th of the light half of Chaitra in the 
Salivan year 1602, according to Sabhasad's bakhar. According to 
calculations I have made, making use of tables given in Messrs. 
Sewell and Dikhshit's ** Indian Chronology "* (London, 1895, Table I, 
p. cxxxviii), this Hindu date corresponds with the date given above 
and in Orme, Scott Waring and Grant Duff. Curiously the two con- 
temporary European writers above noted give wrong dates in their 
otherwise excellent accounts of him. Manucci, according to Catrou, as 
we have seen in Orme (Fragments^ p. 260), gives 1679 ; but we may 
adopt Orme's explanation of this mistake as Catrou's, who ** did not 
find the particular date in Manucci*s MS. and gave it generally from 
a conjecture of his own" (ibid). 

Fryer, the careful physician and traveller, whose travels are so inter- 
esting for the accounts they contain of affairs in India that were hap- 
pening in the eventful times when he was here in the seventies of the 
seventeenth century, says that Shivaji died on ist June 1680. We- 
quote what he has to say about his death and funeral in his own quaint 
language : *' In the heat of all these combustions, the firebrand Seva- 
Gi is called to pay the common debt to Nature, he expiring June i, 
1680, though after some time his arms arc carried on by his son Sam- 
bu Gi Raja, whose first care was to solemnize his father's exequies 
with hellish and cruel rites, after the barbarous custom of these princes, 
to burn all that were grateful to them when living, to attend them in 
the other state of life ; doubtless deriving it (which is more than allud- 
ing to) from the ancient Getae, their first parents and not theirs alone, 

but of all the world since the Deluge Seva Gi while 

living, as he delighted in fire and sword, so he was sent out of the 
world with a numerous company consumed in his flames : yet not 
such a train as Raja Jessinsin had when he died, which was far greater, 
being a more potent though less barbarous Raja ; but his widow now 
holding out against the Mogul, though his prime lady, being then 
big with child, was excused, and she still is preserved to bring 
up the young prince, whom they own for their Raja. Thus 
these two great Rajas being disposed of by Fate, the Gentiles 
seem to be under hatches (the Mogul for the present persecuting them. 

•Cf. also Cunningham's " Indian Eras," p. 147. 
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with the utmost severity and hatred) and the rather, for that the great 
Ministers of the deceased Siva Gi were at variance about the pro- 
motion of the successor. Anna Gi Pundet, Chief Minbter of State, 
setting up the younger son, and Morad Pundet declaring for Sambu 
Gi, the eldest ; who after punishing his opposers, was before the time 
fit for expedition in the low countries, proclaimed Man Raja or the 
lawful heir to his father's conquest. '* {A new account of Eaxt Imdia^ 
Lond., 1698, pp. 415-6.) We may here note in passing that Fryer's 
quaint way of spelling Indian names though sometimes &ulty owing 
to false analogy, is yet not without its redeeming feature. He is 
distinctly wrong in calling Moro Pundit, Morad Pundet ; here be 
is misled by the false analogy which the Hindu name bears to the 
Mahomedan. But his method of separating the Gi or Ji in Hindu 
names is rational, and more likely to point out that the real name is 
Seva or Sambha and the Ji is a mere honorific addition. 

But though Fryer was a contemporary writer, he is wrong in his 
dale, and this Orme, perhaps the most valuable of all writers on 
Indian history, alike for style and accuracy, and the critical judgment 
with which he used all available authorities, points out ably in his 
note on the subject : " Mr. Fryer is mistaken in saying Shivajt died 
on the first of June 1680 ; but as Mr. Fryer did not digest his letters 
for publication until twenty years after their date, his memory might 
easily fail in correcting the error of his memorandum." (FragmenU^ 
p. 260.) He points out that letters from the English authorities at 
Bombay, Surat and Rajapore prove that the 5th of April is the true 
date. He does not rely on the Mahratha MSS. for this, but has Eng- 
lish records to help him ; and these latter confirm independently the 
foniier. How the mistake in the date arose may be at once seen from 
the letters of the Surat and Bengal authorities answering thdr 
Bombay friends who had written to them informing them of Shivaji's 
death. The English at Bombay wrote on 28th April 1680 saying 
'* We have certain news that Sevajee Rajah is dead ; it U now tweniy^ 
three days since he deceased ^ *tis said of a bloody * flux being adc 
twelve days." (Orme from Records at the India House Lmidon, 
p. 259.) To this those at Surat replied on the 7th of May, "Sevajee's 
death is confirmed from all places ; yet some are still under a 
doubt of the truth, such reports having' been used to run of kim 



* This cause of his death is confirmed by the author of the ** MaaviiH-Akuiisiri. " a 
of Aurangzib's reigrn written by a contemporary writer Mustaridd KJuui* and 
1710, a few years after its close. " On the 24th of ' Rabiul Akhir,* Siva ratunad from ridiaf ; 
he was overcome by the heat, vomited blood and expired." (Apnd« BUiot| ** BialOfiaBB of 
India/' Vol. VII, p. 305 n.) The famous Khafi Khan who wrote under Auraagiib noUi that 
« in the course of the same year (1090 of the Hegira, i.r., 1680 A.D.) SivaH waa ■••**i— ^ by 
illness and died." (Ibid.) 
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hefon some considerable attempt ; therefore shall not be too confident 
until better assured.'* The English in Bengal were more incredulous 
still, and in this incredulity we see the terror in which he was held by 
people everywhere, the Moghuls as well as the Englishi in Bombay 
and Surat as well as in Delhi and Bengal. " Sevagi," write the Bengal 
agents, in reply to the Bombay letter, on the 13th December 1680 : 
** Sevagi has died so often that some begin to think him immortal. 
Tis certain little belief can be given to any report of his death until 
experience tell of the waning of his hitherto prosperous afFiurs ; since 
when he dies indeed^ it is thought he has none to leave behind him 
that is capacitated to carry on things at the rate and fortune he has all 
along done." (Apud., Orme, Fn^gments^ p. 259.) 

What Fryer says about the barbarous and horrid funeral rites is un^ 
fortunately true, though no mention of them is made in the bakkan^ 
chiefly because they were supposed to be a matter of course and hardly 
worth mentioning. Orme remarks upon these rites that they " almost 
revoke the respect which contemplation cannot refuse to the gentle 
manners of the Hindus in all other observanoes. The Brahmans 
always preside and officiate in these sacrifices, and with more seal than 
in any other of their priestly functions, excepting when they sacrifice 
themselves to save the temple of their religion." {Fruj^mentSf p. 261.) 
The mother of Shivaji's son, Rajaram, was exempted from the funeral 
pile, as having passed the term of beauty which, remarks Orme, seems 
alone to be consecrated to this cruel penalty. This wife of Shivaji, 
Tara Bai, was suspected of having poisoned him, as we have seen, 
and committed suicide when her project to place her son, Rajaram, 
on the throne immediately on the death of his fiftther £Euled. " Toorya 
Bhy disappointed in her scheme of placing her son on the throne, to 
effect which it was supposed she had poisoned Shivaji, destroyed her- 
self." (Scott Waring, op., cit., p. no.) 

Recording the death of Shivaji, the bakhar writer, Krishnaji Anant 
Sabhasud, says that ** the king was no doubt an incarnation of the 
deity. By his exploits he established his sway over the vast range of 
country extending from the Nerbuda to Shri Rameswar, and having 
harassed and overrun the territories of the Adilshahi, Nizamshahi, 
Kutbushahi and Mughlai Governments and kept in awe the twenty-five 
Emperors that reigned over the sea, established a new kingdom of his 
own and assumed the throne and Chhatra under the title and dignity of 
the first Mahratha Emperor, and ultimately having died when he was 
disposed to die, went to Kailas. No such hero was ever bom nor will 
there be any in the days to come.'* And the awfiil events that happened 
when he died which the chronicler narrates, were in keeping with this 
character. * ' On the day of the king's demise there was an earthquake, 
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also the rising of a comet, the falling off of stars and a pair of rainbows 
at night in the heavenly firmament ; every\^'here there was mist ; the 
people at Shri Sambhu Mahadeo were frightened. The fishes leapt out 
of the water." 

We might at first be disposed to set this down to Oriental credulity, 
and brush it aside as a pardonable untruth. The mind, and especially 
the Oriental mind, loves to picture the forces of Nature as mourning 
for their great men, and associate extraordinary phenomena with their 
deaths. So we might think the Mahrathas fancied all the strange 
things they are here alleged to have seen out of their excessive love and 
admiration for their national hero, who was called away from their 
midst But with some exaggeration, natural enough under the circum- 
stances, this seems to be true, and we have excellent independent evi- 
dence of an eye-witness that strange, very strange things were seen about 
the time Shivaji died ; and it is to this I would draw your attention 
particularly to-day. Great calamities in which men somehow see the 
hand of Providence seem to be connected, or say coincide w'ith great 
events in the lives of great men, their birth, accession, death. Both the 
accession to the throne of Akbar in 1556 and hisdeath in 1605 were accom- 
panied by famines of great magnitude. To take an instance nearer to 
our own time, as I have shown elsewhere (Calcutta Review, Jan. 1898) 
memorable dates in the life and reign of our late Queen, Victoria of 
saintly memory, are connected with great calamities which mark out 
its prominent years in India. Her birth in 18 19 was marked by a 
great earthquake ; her accession in 1837 coincided with a widespread 
famine and plague, soon followed bythe disastrous first Afghan War ; 
her proclamation as Queen of India in 1858, followed upon the un- 
paralleled calamity of the Indian Mutiny ; her proclamation as 
Empress in 1877 was in the midst of another great famine, soon 
followed by the calamitous second Afghan War ; the celebration of 
her Diamond Jubilee of Sixty years in 1897 was in a year unparalleled 
for calamity, plague and famine and frontier wars ; and finally the 
year of her death, 1901, saw the recurrence of famine and continuation 
of plague, and war in various parts, in South Africa and China. 

Nature seems to burn great dates in history into the memory of 
men by associating striking events, generally calamities, with them. 
The reigns of Akbar and of Victoria are the best periods of Indian 
history ; but in order to make them indelibly memorable, their great 
years, the atini mirabiles, are associated with striking calamities. 
So it seems is the case with Shivaji. The year of his exit from the 
land was marked by events calculated to inspire awe into the people. 
The death of such a popular and national hero who had succeeded in 
reviving the spirit of nationality among a fallen people, was in itself a 
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sufficiently awe-inspiring event. To mark this event, so it seems, a 
comet appeared in the heavens, not an ordinary comet such as appears 
every few years, but a really extraordinary one, both in its brilliance 
and the awe that it inspired. Such a comet appears very rarely, but 
once or twice in a thousand years. According to the famous astronomer, 
Halley, it appears once only after the long period of 576 years, and 
according to r-ecent calculations necessarily more exact, it appears but 
once in 8,813 "9 years, and according to some astronomers it will 
never come again. (Halley*s ** Astronomy of Comets," apud 
VVhiston's ** Newton's Phil., more easily demonstrated," 1716, p. 440.) 

The Mahratha chronicler is confirmed in the main by Fryer, 
who, of course, was unconscious of what the courtier of Rajaram 
had written. The bakhar was curiously written in the same year 
that Fryer published his travels, 1698, from his notes made in 
India nearly twenty years before. Fryer mentions several extra- 
ordinary phenomena as having occurred in the year 1679 — 80, the 
year of Shivaji's death. We shall quote his accounts of them here. 
Writing on the last day of the year 1679 he says : ** This year has 
been filled with two portentous calamities, the one inland, a shower of 
blood for twelve hours ; the other on the sea-coast, Mechalapatam 
(Maslipatam) being overturned by an inundation, wherein sixteen 
thousand souls perished." (East Indies ^ p. 414.) This was four months 
before the death of the hero. Writing in 1681, January 25, he men- 
tions more strange events still — a few months after his death. ** This 
year (1680) a drought was feared, which the Brahmins interpret a 
judgment for the Emperor*s persecuting the Gentoos, which whether 
it gain credit among all people, I cannot tell. But that night and day 
a mixed multitude of all sorts ran through the streets of this city [Surat], 
after the Brahmins carrying a board with earth upon their bare heads 
and crying : Bcwe hege panne des ; on which old and young make the 
chorus to the precentor, sprinkling water and sowing rice thereon, say- 
ing the same after the Brahmin, which in English is God give us 
7vater ; and on this impending affliction they are very charitable, and 
give great largesses to the poor." {Ibidy p. 418.) 

Continuing, Fryer says that '* I should have concluded these remarks 
here, had not a wonderful sign in the heavens appeared to call for 
animadversion, which, beginning the 20th of November (1680), disap- 
peared not till the latter of January (1681) which enters on the next 
year, that within the space of our Europe fleet may bring you the rise 
and fall of the most prodigious comet I ever was witness to ; or it 
may, the oldest men alive: What makes me more willing is, that I may 
have your account overland, whether it was visible in England, and 
what observations our prying world have made thereon. Eleven 
degrees from the earth, south-east, a terrible flaming torch was 

29 
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seen in the skies in Capricorn, near the head of Sagittarius, darting 
its rays upwards to the stars ; at first, not above two ells in a small 
stream, but day by day as it inclined to the horizon, the flame grew 
longer but slenderer ; it rose first at three in the morning, and so later 
and later till the sun outshone it ; and as if it had circled the globe, at 
last it arose and set at nights, after the sun was down, when we 
beheld it W.N.W, which was on the evening of the twelfth of Decem- 
ber, and about seven at night ; at first no bigger than a man's hand 
from its coming forth of the horizon, which thence arose with a mighty 
fulgor or shining light for more than nine degrees, as big as a rainbow 
towards the highest part of the hemisphere ; or, to speak more truly, 
like a pillar of fire, whose basis, whether for its tardy rise of the 
clouds gathered about the atmosphere, I could not discern till the 
seventeenth, it setting about nine o'clock ; but after that time it 
ascended above the horizon, and passing the middle of the heavens 
(which afore it seemed to enlighten after seven) as it grew higher 
it lost of its brightness and splendour, but looked more fiery. January, 
the i6th 1680, it had attained its zenith, when about the noon 
of night it vanished, and so by degrees at last it came to nothing. 
While this was reigning, several in the Hole [Swally — Hole near 
Surat] and Bazzar, at Swally, attested they saw two moons ; others of 
our Englishmen, out a hunting after sunset, saw an unusual star of 
the bigness of the sun, which must certainly be this fiery ejaculation, 
striking obliquely upwards, being equally thick, until its highest part 
had stretched itself into a column. It pointed towards the north, 
and whether it be meteor, comet, or exhalation, it is certainly ominous ; 
and since they disclaim its influence here, I wish it may not affect our 
Europe kingdoms : for says Clandian : — 

'* In cofilo nunquam spectatum impune Cometam " 
** In Heaven no Comet ever shin'd 
Which was not grievous to mankind." 

(Fryer, ihid^ p. 419.) 

This is all very like what Sabhasad says happened at the time ot 
Shivaji's death: ** the rising of a comet, the falling oflF of stars, and a 
pair of rainbows at night." Fryer even adds to these wonders his 
own : "a double moon, a * star of the bigness of the sun,' and a shower 
of blood." The earthquake spoken of by the chronicler is evidently 
the tidal wave, the *' overturning inundation " at Maslipatam mention- 
ed by Fryer. It may be noted that Fryer does not connect them with 
Shivaji's disappearance from the earth, and the Englishman would have 
no motive, as the native chronicler would have, in magnifying the event 
Leaving the other strange phenomena alone for the present, we shall 
pursue the comet further. There is not the slightest doubt that it 
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appeared a few months after Shivaji*s death. It is famous all over 
the world and is historical, in that it was the first comet whose course 
was scientifically examined. The great Newton utilised it to give a 
valuable confirmation and proof of his gravitation theory, and deduced, 
from his observations of it, his famous laws of parabolic orbits for 
comets. "The great comet of 1680," says a distinguished astronomer 
of our day, Prof. Simon Newcomb, ** is remarkable for being not only a 
brilliant comet, but the one by which Newton proved that comets move 
under the influence of the gravitation of the sun. It first appeared 
in the autumn of 1680 and continued visible most of the time till the 
following spring. It fell down almost in a direct line to the sun passing 
nearer to that luminary than any comet before known. It passed in peri- 
helion on December iSth, and, sweeping round a large arc, went back 
in a direction not very different from that from which it came. The 
observations have been calculated and the orbit investigated by many 
astronomers beginning with Newton ; but the results show no certain 
deviation from a parabolic orbit. Hence if the comet ever returns, it is 
only at very long intervals. Halley, however, suspected with some 
plausibility that the period might be 575 years, from the fact that great 
comets had been recorded as appearing at that interval. The first of 
these appearances was in the month of September after Julius Caesar 
was killed ; the second in the year 531 ; the third in February 1106 ; 
while that of 1680 made the fourth. If, as seems not impossible, these 
were four returns of one and the same comet, a fifth return will be seen 
by our posterity about the year 2255.'* {Popular Astronomy ^ ed. 1878, 

PP- 374-5-) 

Gibbon, in his great work, has noted the appearance of this comet in 
the reif^n of Justinian, when it was the precursor of unparalleled 
calamities, plague, war and famine over the Roman Empire, and 
made the following interesting observations about its various other 
appearances, or apparitions as they are technically called, in his stately 
and measured manner. " In the fifth year of his reign, and in the 
month of September (531 A.D.), a comet was seen during twenty days 
in the western quarter of the heavens, and which shot its rays into 
the north. Eight years afterwards, while the sun was in Capri- 
corn, another comet appeared to follow in the Sagittary ; the size 
was t,'radually increasing ; the head was in the east, the tail in the 
west, and it remained visible above forty days. The nations, who 
j^azed in astonishment, expected wars and calamities from the baleful 
influence, and these expectations were abundantly fulfilled. The 
astronomers dissembled their ignorance of the nature of these blazing 
stars which they affected to represent as the floating meteors of the 
air ; and few among them embraced the simple notion of Seneca and 
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the Chaldaeans, that they are only planets of a longer period and 
more eccentric motion. Time and science have justified the conjectures 
and predictions of the Roman sage ; the telescope has opened new 
worlds to the eyes of astronomers ; and in the narrow space of history 
and fable, one and the same comet is already found to have revisited 
the earth in seven equal revolutions of 575 years. The firsts which 
ascends beyond the Christian era 1767 years, is coeval with Ogyges, 
the father of Grecian antiquity. And this appearance explains the 
tradition which Varro has preserved, that under his reign the planet 
Venus changed her colour, size, figure, and course : a prodigy 
without example either in past of succeeding ages. The second visit 
in the year 1193 is darkly implied in the fable of Electra, the seventh 
of the Pleiads, who have been reduced to six since the time of the 
Trojan War. That Nymph, the wife of Dardanus, was unable to 
support the ruin of her country ; she abandoned the dances of her 
sister Orbs, fled from the Zodiac to the North Pole, and obtained from 
her dishevelled locks, the name of the Comet. The third period 
expires in the year 618, a date that exactly agrees with the 
tremendous comet of the Sibyll, and perhaps of Pliny, which 
arose in the west two generations before the reign of Cyrus- 
The fourth apparition forty-four years before the birth of Christ, 
is of all others the most splendid and important. After the death 0I 
Caesar, a long-haired star was conspicuous to Rome and to the nations, 
during the games which w^ere exhibited by the young Octavian in 
honour of Venus and his uncle. The vulgar opinion that it con- 
veyed to heaven the divine soul of the Dictator, was cherished 
and consecrated by the piety of a statesman ; while his secret 
superstition referred the comet to the glory of his own times. The fifth 
visit has already been ascribed to the fifth year of Justinian, which 
coincides with the year 531 of the Christian era. The sixth return in the 
year 1106 is recorded by the chronicles of Europe and China; and in 
the first fervour of the Crusades, the Christians and the Mahomedans 
might surmise, with equal reason, that if portended the destruction of 
the infidels. The seventh phenomenon of 1680 was presented to the 
eyes of an enlightened age. The philosophy of Bayle dispelled a pre- 
judice which Milton's muse had so recently adorned, that the comet 
'from its horrid hair, shakes pestilence and war.' Its road in the 
heavens was observed with exquisite skill by Flamstead and Cassini ; 
and the mathematical science of Bernouilli, Newton, and Halley in- 
vestigated the laws of its revolutions. At the eighth period in the year 
2255, their calculations may, perhaps, be verified by the astronomers of 
some future capital in the Siberian or American wilderness.*' (Decline 
and Fall ^ Ed., Bury, 1898, Vol. IV, pp. 432 — 4.) 



